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GIORDANO  BRUNO  AND  GALILEO  GALILEI.* 


No  two  characters  in  history  invite  a 
Plutarchian  comparison  and  contrast 
more  naturally  than  those  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  the  ‘  knight-errant  of  philoso¬ 
phy,*  as  he  was  nicknamed  in  his  own 
time,  and  Galileo  Galilei,  the  genuine 
martyr  of  exact  sciend:e. 

Bruno  and  Galileo  were  the  first  con- 
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spicuous  champions  of  the  Copemican 
or  Modem  Astronomy,  and  the  former 
first  awakened  towards  it  the  ominous 
attention  of  the  Holy  Roman  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  The  Nolan  philosopher-errant  had 
unluckily  preceded  the  Pisan  professor 
in  the  popular  exposition  of  the  Copemi¬ 
can  system,  and  he  purposely  placed  that 
system  in  the  light  necessarily  most  ob¬ 
noxious  to  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  by 
including  in  his  view  of  it  the  unhesitat¬ 
ing  assumption  of  a  plurality  of  inhab¬ 
ited  worlds,  peopled  similarly  to  our 
earth.  From  that  assumption  he  expli¬ 
citly  drew  those  heretical  inferences 
which  were  afterwards  fastened  gratui¬ 
tously  on  Galileo.  Neither  Copernicus 
before  him,  nor  Galileo  after  him,  haz¬ 
arded  any  such  speculations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  other  planets  of 
our  system,  or  of  other  systems,  might 
or  might  not  be  peopled.  But  Bmno 
revelled  in  them,  and  made  them  the 
main  ground  of  his  argument  against  the 
creed  of  Christendom  and  for  the  ne- 
33 
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cessity  of  a  new  religion,  harmonising 
with  the  new  astronomy.  It  was  much  as 
if  Voltaire  had  preceded  Newton,  and  had 
so  treated  astronomical  questions  as  to 
create  an  inseparable  association  in  the 
clerical  and  common  mind  between  a 
revolution  in  science  and  a  revolution  in 
religion  and  morals. 

Galileo  has  been  accused  by  all  the 
apologists  of  his  ecclesiastical  persecu¬ 
tors  of  having  gratuitously  mixed  up 
questions  of  science  with  questions  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  his  imputed  invasion  of  a 
province,  which  he  had  no  legitimate 
motive  to  meddle  with,  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  provoked  that  papal 
crusade  against  modem  astronomy  which 
has  damned  Urban  VIII.  and  his  Holy 
Office  to  everlasting  fame. 

Not  a  word  of  all  this  is  true  of  Gal¬ 
ileo.  Every  word  of  it  is  true  of  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno.  Unlike  as  were  the  char¬ 
acters  and  careers  of  Bruno  and  Galileo 
— in  every  respect  but  irrepressible  in¬ 
tellectual  activity,  however  differently 
directed — it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  destinies  of  the  former 
may  have  very  considerably  and  unhap¬ 
pily  influenced  those  of  the  latter.  The 
Roman  Inquisition  successively  pounced 
1  on  ^both,  though  not,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  with  equal  excess  of  severity.  It 
burned  Bruno,  and  never  certainly  had 
it  lighted  on  human  fuel  more  manifest¬ 
ly  predestined,  in  that  age,  to  burning. 
It  only  intimidated  Galileo  into  sol¬ 
emn  and  deliberate  perjury,  into  abjura¬ 
tion  of  truths  he  had  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  and  continued  to  hold,  which  his 
persecutors  perfectly  well  knew  that  he 
continued  to  hold,  and  therefore,  by  ex¬ 
torting  verbal  abjuration  of  them  from 
a  harassed  and  infirm  old  man,  made 
themselves  mainly  responsible  for  the  hol¬ 
low  and  hypocritical  performance  of  what 
can  only  designated  as  a  most  impious 
and  sacrilegious  farce. 

Giordano  Bruno’s  is  one  of  those 
names  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
have  gathered  round  them  a  sort  of  dark¬ 
ened  glory.  If  he  had  fallen  upon  an¬ 
other  age  and  another  country — instead 
of  being  burnt  at  Rome,  he  might  have 
shone  brightly,  as  a  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  at  Berlin  or  Munich,  He  might 
have  lectured,  like  Schelling,  on  ‘  The 
Absolute  *  and  ‘  The  point  of  indifference 
between  extremes,  ’ — a  position  identical 


with  the  coincidtntia  oppositorum  of  Bruno 
— or,  like  Hegel,  on  ‘  the  Unity  of  Ex¬ 
istence  and  Thought,’  and  ‘  the  Perpet¬ 
ual  Evolution  of  the  Idea.’ 

It  is  mentioned  amongst  the  multifa¬ 
rious  mental  occupations  of  the  late 
Baron  Bunsen,  that  he  had  studied  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno  with '  pieculiar  interest  .-ind 
with  deep  sympathy.  ‘  The  work  of 
Bartolm^  of  Strasburg,’  he  said,  *  gave 
me  occasion  of  becoming  more  nearly 
acquainted  with  that  strange,  erratic, 
comet-like  spirit,  marked  by  genius,  but  a 
Neapolitan^  whose  life  was  but  a  fiery 
fragment.’* 

A  fiery  fragment,  literally  consumed 
in  Are  at  last.  Not  the  less  character¬ 
istic  of  that  unparalleled  era  of  intellec¬ 
tual  renascence  in  Italy,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  classicism,  was  closed  by 
Jesuitism  ;  which  was  cradled  in  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  academy  founded  at  Florence  by 
the  first  illustrious  chiefs  of  the  Medi- 
cean  line,  and  was  entombed  in  the  Holy 
Office  instituted  at  Rome  by  Pope  Paul 
III.;  which  had  for  its  first  martyr  of 
modem  philosophy  Giordano  Bruno,  for 
its  second  confessor  Galileo. 

The  character  and  career  of  Giordano 
Bruno  furnish  the  most  signal  exam¬ 
ple  of  all  that  was  irregular  and  anarch¬ 
ical  in  that  immense  intellectual  as  well 
as  aesthetic  movement,  the  transitory 
glory  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy. 
The  character  and  career  of  Galileo  ex¬ 
emplify  all  that  was  genuinely  scientific, 
and  really  religious,  in  that  movement. 
We  should  be  disposed  to  regard  the  un¬ 
bridled  license  on  all  subjects,  which  so 
singularly  and  strangely  distinguished 
Bruno,  as  a  natural  reaction,  on  the  one 
Hand,  against  the  complete  self-prostra¬ 
tion  of  intellect  dogmatically  demanded 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  a  natural  product  of  the  entire 
emancipation  of  intellect  practically  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  universities,  in  those 
free  disputations  de  omnibus  rebus  et  <jui~ 
busdam  aliisy  which  were  thrown  open  by 
time-honored  usage  to  all  academic  speak¬ 
ers  and  all  hearers.  It  was  only  on  sub¬ 
missive  minds  that  monastic  discipline 
produced  its  designed  effects  :  the  reac¬ 
tion  therefrom,  in  restless  and  inquisitive 
spirits  like  Bruno’s,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
drive  them  from  implicit  acceptance  of 
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unreasoned  rule  to  indiscriminate  revolt 
from  all  rule.  What  the  Church  had  af¬ 
terwards  to  condemn  she  may  seem  to 
have  herself  generated.  Bruno  was  the 
natural  child  of  Dominicanism,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  of  Jesuitism.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  the  most  *  advanced  ' 
solutions  of  all  questions  which  he  chose 
to  consider  open.  And  he  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  all  questions  open.  He  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  last  of  those  stray  phil¬ 
osophers,  in  quest  of  fame  and  of  bread, 
who  had  formed,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
sort  of  international  republic  of  letters, 
whereof  all  the  universities  of  Europe 
were  recognised  as  component  parts, 
graduation  in  one  of  which  opened  ^1  the 
rest  to  lectures  and  disputations  de  omni 
re  scibili  by  their  itinerant  members. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  wayward  and  erratic  career  of  the 
first  of  those  representatives  of  the  nas¬ 
cent  modem  mind  in  Italy,  whom  M. 
Berti  has  made  the  subjects  t)f  his  suc¬ 
cessive  studies. 

Whether  Giordano  Bruno,  who  was 
bom  about  1550  and  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Philip — but,  on  entering  a  religious 
order,  followed  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
etiquette  of  giving  himself  a  new  name — 
was  of  high  or  low  descent  (he  himself 
claimed  the  former)  seems  not  very  clear¬ 
ly  ascertained.  So  much  however  is  clear, 
that  he  was  of  rather  poor  parentage,  and, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  errant  ex¬ 
ercise  of  philosophy,  he  had  to  live  upon 
his  wits — on  the  money  contributed  by 
the  auditors  attracted  to  his  disputations 
and  lectures.  He  .had  donned  the  relig¬ 
ious  dress  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Naples,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  his  novitiate  he  had 
expressed  himself  slightingly  to  a  fellow- 
novice  about  a  mystical  manual,  which 
he  found  him  reading,  on  the  subject 
of  the  seven  beatitudes  of  the  Virgin. 
*  What !  ’  he  asked,  *  would  you  not  find 
the  reading  of  the  lives  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  more  edifying  ?  ’  Young  Bmno 
had,  moreover,  cleared  out  his  cell,  by 
giving  away  all  the  images  it  contained 
of  saints,  male  and  female,  keeping  only 
a  crucifix.  Upon  these  indications  the 
‘  master  of  the  novices  ’  commenced  for¬ 
mal  proceedings  against  the  boy  heretic, 
but  had  the  good  sense  or  good  feeling  to 
drop  them.  Bmno’s  next  outbreaking, 
however,  in  the  like  direction,  was  fol¬ 


lowed  by  more  serious  consequences. 
Before  he  was  eighteen,  says  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  he  had  begun  to  doubt  of  the 
principal  dogmas  which  the  Church 
imposes  on  the  belief  of  the  faithful. 
Finally,  after  taking  orders,  at  twenty- 
three,  he  gave  still  fuller  and  more  un¬ 
bridled  scope  to  his  heterodox  opinions. 
Thus,  at  each  successive  stage  of  out¬ 
ward  ecclesiastical  progression,  he  devel¬ 
oped  and  disclosed  an  inward  state  of 
mind  at  variance  with  it.  Proceedings 
were  again  taken  against  the  young  Gior¬ 
dano — this  time  by  higher  authority  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
peril  of  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself.  He  took  flight  from  Na¬ 
ples,  and  found  a  temporary  halting- 
place  at  the  Dominican  convent  of  the 
Minerva  at  Rome  ;  but  soon,  finding  that 
the  charges  brought  against  him  at  Na¬ 
ples  had  been  duly  forwarded  to  Rome, 
he  took  flight  from  thence  also,  throwing 
off  his  monastic  habit,  and  went  forth 
into  the  world,  as  the  fairy  tales  say,  to 
seek  his  fortune. 

On  escaping  from  Rome,  our  philoso¬ 
pher-errant  had  resumed  his  baptismal 
name  of  Philip,  and,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  had  cast  off  his  garb  of  Domini¬ 
can*  monk.  With  his  usual  inconsistency 
of  conduct,  he  very  soon  resumed  that 
garb,  but  without  any  further  attempt  to 
re-enter  the  Order.  In  those  times  this 
was  nothing  new  or  unusual.  Botta,  the 
historian  of  Italy,  states  that  there  were 
then  some  forty  thousand  Italian  monks 
living  outside  the  walls  and  rules  of  their 
convents.  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva, 
after  experiments  of  living  in  Italy, 
which  seem  to  have  all  failed,  Bruno  was 
counselled  by  a  distinguished  Italian  ref¬ 
ugee  once  more  to  divest  himself  of  his 
monastic  habits,  these  being  quite  out  of 
fashion  in  the  city  of  Calvin.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  converted  portions  of  them  into 
hose,  and  his  Italian  fellow -refugees  gave 
him  a  hat  and  cloak.  Those  refugees 
had,  some  years  previously,  espoused  the 
creed  of  the  Evangelical  Church  ;  and 
their  recognised  leader,  who  had  first  ac¬ 
costed  Bruno  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva, 
bore  one  of  the  highest  patrician  names  of 
Naples.  This  was  Galeazzo  Caracciolo, 
Marquis  'of  Vico  and  nephew  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  who,  to  the  deep  disgust  of 
his  family,  had  embraced  the  creed  of 
Calvin. 
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But  Bruno  had  shot  far  past  Calvin 
and  Beza  in  his  views  of  a  new  theology. 
And,  as  he  avowed  afterwards,  in  his  ex¬ 
aminations  before  the  Inquisitions  of 
Venice  and  Rome,  he  could  neither 
adopt  a  religion,  the  basis  of  which  was 
faith  without  works,  nor  reconcile  to 
his  mind  a  scheme  of  Church-govern¬ 
ment,  which  empowered  the  State  to 
punish  with  the  sword  all  w'ho  dared  to 
avow  dissent  from  its  doctrines.  For¬ 
mularies  and  confessions  of  faith  were 
then  the  prevailing  fashion,  whether  at 
Rome  or  Geneva.  The  Italian  refugees 
had  been  compelled  (much  against  their 
philosophical  conscience,  their  leanings 
having  been  commonly  Arian)  to  sub¬ 
scribe  a  rigidly  Calvinistic  confession. 
There  was  no  rest  or  place  for  religious 
revolters  from  Rome,  who  would  not  re¬ 
strict  themselves  within  the  rigid  bounds 
of  the  theology  of  Geneva  ;  and  revolt¬ 
ers,  like  Bruno,  from  one  theocracy 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  acquiesce 
in  another.  ’  Lutheranism,’  observes 
our  biographer,  ‘  was,  in  this  respect, 
more  to  their  minds  than  Calvinism.’ 
Bruno,  in  particular,  very  soon  found 
that  there  was  as  much  wood  for  burn¬ 
ing  heretics  at  Geneva  as  at  Rome  and 
Naples. 

At  Geneva  our  philosopher-errant  was 
treading  on  ground  whch  had  shortly  be¬ 
fore  been  strewn  with  the  ashes  of  Ser- 
vetus.  At  T oulouse — where  he  obtained 
a  Professorship,  notwithstanding  his  an¬ 
tecedents  (which  were  perhaps  unknown), 
and  lectured  on  Aristotle’s  three  books 
‘  On  the  Soul  ’ — he  was  again  treading 
on  ground  shortly  afterwards  to  be 
strewn  with  the  ashes  of  Vanini.  Dur¬ 
ing  two  years  and  a  half  (for  him  an  un¬ 
usual  interval  of  repose)  there  must  have 
been  either  a  lull  in  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  his  audiences,  or  a  pause  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  own  heretical  impulses.  It 
was  during  that  interval  that  he  held 
some  conferences,  which  came  to  noth¬ 
ing,  like  those  he  afterwards  held  with 
the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  as  to  what 
means  could  be  used  to  enable  him  to 
re-enter  the  Order  he  had  quitted.  But 
it  was  fated  that  pioor  Bruno’s  Domini¬ 
can  frock  never  should  be  put  on  again, 
save  to  be  stripped  off,  as  preliminary  to 
its  wearer  being  burned  at  the  stake. 

‘  Our  Giordano,’  says  M.  Berti,  in  re¬ 
lating  his  first  sojourn  and  lectures  in 


Paris,  ‘  was  the  true  type  and  ideal  of 
the  free  Professor  of  those  times.  In 
Toulouse,  in  Paris,  in  London,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  Wittemberg,  in  Prague,  in  Zurich, 
in  Frankfort,  he  took  the  Professor’s 
chair,  and  gave  lectures,  without  seeking 
protection  or  favor  in  any  quarter.  He 
migrates  from  University  to  University, 
opens  school  against  school,  and  when  he 
encounters  any  opposition  or  obstacle  he 
turns  his  steps  elsewhere.’  In  his  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  Venetian  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  Bruno  says  of  himself,  ‘  I  went  to 
Paris,  where  I  set  to  work  lecturing  to 
make  myself  known.’  The  substance  of 
his  teaching  seems  to  have  had  for  a 
main  ingredient  the  Lullian  art  of  mem¬ 
ory,  mixed  up  with  the  physical,  meta¬ 
physical,  and  astronomical  novelties, 
which  he  never  failed  of  introducing  in 
all  his  lectures,  and  which  never  failed 
to  produce  scandal  and  to  create  a  dis¬ 
turbance.  On  every  subject  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  improvisation  carried  his  hearers 
by  storm.  '  He  promised,’  says  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  *  great  things  in  vague  and  mys¬ 
terious  language,  well  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  curiosity  and  attention  in  his  audi¬ 
ence.  Whatever  in  his  utterances  was  not 
purposely  obscure,  was  clear,  fluent,  and 
impassioned.  Whatever  the  intrinsic  value 
of  his  lectures,  they  gained  him  great  fame 
in  delivery.’  Everyone  would  like  to  be 
shown  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  ;  and 
royalty  itself,  in  the  pierson  of  Henry 
III.  of  France,  showed  a  desire,  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  less  fleeting  than 
his  other  caprices,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  this  all-promising  Professor  of  oc¬ 
cult  science.  Bruno,  as  he  was  seldom 
sparing  of  invectives  on  opponents,  so 
failed  not  to  repay  in  flattery  the  capri¬ 
cious  favors  of  a  patron  so  far  from  re¬ 
spectable  as  the  French  King  of  the  min¬ 
ions,  by  extolling  him  to  the  skies  as 
‘  the  magnanimous,  great,  and  piotent 
prince,  the  echoes  of  whose  fame  ex 
tended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.’ 

The  first,  and  it  might  be  said  the  last, 
real  and  substantial  patronage  (except  that 
of  the  worthy  Frankfort  booksellers)  ever 
obtained  by  poor  Bruno,  was  that  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  family  of  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  Castelnau  de 
Mauvissi^re,  whose  military  and  political 
Memoirs  have  made  him  known  to  pK>s- 
terity.  About  1583  Bruno  had  brought 
royal  letters  of  introduction  to  that  im- 
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portant  personage,  whose  house  furnished 
him,  for  the  first  time,  an  easy  and  tran¬ 
quil  resting-place,  after  all  the  troublous 
storms  which  had  tossed  his  private  state, 
and  had  rendered  literary  leisure  unat¬ 
tainable,  if  not  ‘  life  unsweet  ’ — for  he 
seems  to  have  rather  liked  living  in  hot 
water.  All  Bruno’s  best  works  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
hospitable  roof  and  liberal  protection  of 
the  French  ambassador — the  more  truly 
liberal,  as  M.  de  Mauvissi^re  was  a  de¬ 
vout  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  no  sort 
of  sympathy  with  Bruno’s  free-thinking 
and  heretical  proclivities.  There  must 
have  been,  after  all,  something  that  at¬ 
tracted  personal  regard  to  our  poor  phi¬ 
losopher-errant,  or  he  could  not  have 
made  himself  an  acceptable  inmate  in 
the  house  of  an  experienced  soldier  and 
statesman,  with  an  accomplished  wife  and 
a  cultivated  and  amiable  family.  Bruno 
was  excused  from  attending  daily  mass 
in  the  Ambassador’s  house,  on  the  plea 
that,  for  the  present,  he  regarded  himself 
as  excommunicated  ;  and  he  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  restrained  his  polemical  and 
profane  sallies  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
emphatically  disapproved  the  theological 
Conferences  held  about  that  time,  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  with  the  forlorn 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  religious  differ¬ 
ences.  Religion,  said  M.  de  Mauvis- 
sifere,  ‘  ne  se  peut  bien  entendre  que  par 
la  foy  et  par  humility,’  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  not  likely  to  be  learned  by  disputa¬ 
tion. 

Bruno  liked  London  little,  with  its 
mud,  mobs,  and  ’prentices — Oxford  less. 
If  he  presented  himself  to  the  notice 
of  the  Heads  of  that  royally  endowed 
University  in  his  hose,  already  commem¬ 
orated,  stitched  together  out  of  his  old 
Dominican  habits,  and  in  the  charitably 
contributed  hat  and  cloak  which  com¬ 
pleted  his  outfit  at  Geneva,  he  must  have 
made  a  figure  anything  rather  than  rec¬ 
ommendatory  to  an  honorary  degree  in 
the  eyes  of  the  magnificent  Dons  of  that 
day,  whom  he  describes  as  follows  ;  — 

*  Men  arrayed  in  long  robes,  attired  in  vel¬ 
vet,  with  hands  most  precious  for  the  number 
of  rings  on  their  fingers,  which  look  as  if  they 
could  belong  only  to  the  richest  of  jewellers,  and 
with  manners  as  void  of  courtesy  as  a  cow¬ 
herd’s.’ 

To  these  maligned  magnates,  however, 
Bruno  addressed  a  letter,  through  their 


Vice-Chancellor,  in  which  he  announced 
himself  as  teacher  of  ‘  a  theology  more 
exquisite,  and  a  philosophy  more  refined, 
than  any  that  had  commonly  been  pro¬ 
fessed  or  delivered.  ’  He  added,  in  lan¬ 
guage  not  less  vain-glorious,  that  he  was 
‘  the  awakener  of  the  slumbering,  and  the 
effectual  tamer  of  stubborn  and  presump¬ 
tuous  ignorance.’  He  attained  his  ob¬ 
ject  of  getting  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary 
of  science  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  thrown 
open  to  him  for  the  delivery  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  ‘  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  ’  and  the  ‘  Quintuple  Sphere.  ’  His 
lectures  had  their  usual  success  of  scan¬ 
dal,  and  soon  had  to  be  closed.  Bruno’s 
report  of  Oxford  students  {fucus  a  nan 
lucendo)  was  not  more  favorable  than  of 
the  Oxford  Dons  of  his  day. 

‘The  scholars,’  he  says,  ‘were  idle,  Jigno- 
rant,  unmannered,  undevout,  occupied  in  no 
smdies  but  drinking  and  duelling,  toasting  in 
alehouses  and  country  inns,  or  graduating  in 
the  noble  science  of  defence.  In  short,  they 
took  their  case  everywhere,  whether  in  lecture- 
rooms  or  in  taverns.’ 

The  Oxford  masters  and  scholars, 
whom  Bruno  encountered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis,  are  contrasted  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  he  met  on  the  banks  cf 
the  Thames  : — 

’  Men  loyal,  frank,  well-mannered,  well 
versed  in  liberal  studies,  men  who  may  bear 
comparison  for  gentiUiza  with  the  flower  of  the 
best  educated  Italians  [of  course  according  to 
Bruno,  the  natives  of  his  beloved  Naples] 
reared  under  the  softest  skies,  amidst  the  most 
smiling  scenery,  and  richest  nature  of  the 
world.’ 

The  ladies  of  England  came  in  for 
their  share  of  honor  from  the  Nolan 
philosopher  ;  though  not  for  that  ardent 
homage  which  had  lately  been  lavished 
on  their  gracious  attractions  by  Erasmus. 
Such  fervors  were  reserved  by  Bruno 
for  Copernicus,  Raymond  Lully,  and  Al- 
bertus  Magnus.  Though  he  sometimes 
boasted  of  his  bontus  fortunes,  as  of  most 
other  things,  he  had  not  much  of  the 
troubadour  or  votary  of  the  Court  of 
Love  in  his  composition,  and  he  betrayed 
some  scorn  of  the  Tuscan  poet,  languish¬ 
ing  for  his  Laura  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sorgue.  Yet  he  had  lyrical  tributes 
for  some  of  those  English  ladies,  *  the 
honor  of  the  female  sex,  all-compact  of 
celestial  substance.’  By  Erasmus  those 
nympha  divinis  vultibus,  blamia,  faciles, 
had  been  much  more  warmly  extolled. 
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especially  for  a  fashion  now  only  ob¬ 
served  on  extraordinary  and  solemn  oc¬ 
casions,  or  under  the  mistletoe. 

‘  Always  and  everywhere,*  wrote  Erasmus, 

*  they  receive  you  with  kisses.  They  kiss  you 
when  you  meet  them,  when  you  part  with  them, 
when  you  return.  If  you  come  back,  the  sweet 
kisses  begin  again  ;  if  they  leave  you,  there  is 
a  fresh  distribution  of  kisses.  Whichever  way 
you  turn,  you  will  find  everything  embellished 
by  their  tender  commerce.  O  Faustus,  if  you 
had  once  tasted  the  delicate  perfume  of  their 
presence,  you  would  wish  to  travel— 1  do  not 
say  ten  years,  as  Solon  did — but  all  your  life, 
and  to  travel  always  in  England  !  ’ 

Bruno’s  ‘  Wander- jahre  '  may  be  said 
to  have  comprised  all  the  years  of  his  ac¬ 
tive  life — if  a  life  can  be  called  active 
which  was  passed  wholly  in  talking  and 
writing — in  teaching  Ra)rniond  Lully’s 
boasted  science  of  discoursing  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  without  having  studied  any.  It  was 
the  science  of  the  old  Athenian  sophists 
all  over  again.  Such  a  situation,  with 
his  natural  independence  of  spirit  and 
fiery  temper,  threw  him  only  too  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  dire  necessities  of  quack¬ 
ery.  He  had  to  blow  his  own  trumpet 
wherever  he  went,  mysteriously  to  adum¬ 
brate  arcana  to  be  more  fully  imparted 
only  to  the  initiated,  and  to  start  para¬ 
doxes  chiefly  aimed  at  astonishing  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.  The  worst  fate 
that  could  have  bef<dlen  his  paradoxes 
would  have  been  to  have  scandalised  no¬ 
body.  ‘  What  did  the  learned  world  say 
to  your  paradoxes  ?,’  asked  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  of  George  Primrose.  ‘  Sir, 
the  learned  world  said  nothing  to  my 
paradoxes — nothing  at  all.  Sir  !  ’  The 
learned  world  were  less  unkind  to  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno.  The  University-world 
especially  said  a  good  deal  to  his  para¬ 
doxes,  though  not  much  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Wherever  he  lectured,  or  wher¬ 
ever  he  challenged  disputations,  he  could 
always  boast  at  least  of  a  success  of  scan¬ 
dal.  He  made  successively  Geneva, 
Paris,  London,  Oxford,  Wittemberg, 
Helmstadt,  Prague,  Padua,  and  Venice, 
too  hot  to  hold  him. 

Poor  Giordano  courted  the  favor  of 
certainly  a  curious  succession  of  patrons  : 
Henry  III.  of  France,  who  asked  him 
whether  the  art  of  memory  professed  by 
him  was  an  art  practised  by  the  aid  of 
nature  or  of  magic  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  the  Catho¬ 
lic  University  of  Prague  ;  the  Protestant 


University  of  Wittemberg ;  the  book¬ 
sellers  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  city 
which  he  found  friendly  and  hospitable, 
and  where  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  stayed,  had  he  been  capable  of  stay¬ 
ing  quietly  anywhere  ;  and,  finally,  a 
young  patncian  of  Venice,  Giovanni  Mo- 
cenigo,  who  seems  to  have  combined 
strong  intellectual  ambition  with  weak 
intellectual  capacity,  and  with  moral 
ability  still  weaker.  Having  read  one  of 
Bruno’s  mysterious  treatises  on  his  occult 
science,  this  idle  young  nobleman  could 
not  be  content  without  luring  to  his  pal¬ 
ace  in  Venice  the  possessor  of  all  those 
boasted  secrets  of  the  Lullian  art  of 
memory,  which  formed  the  charlatan 
part  of  poor  Bruno’s  philosophical  stock 
in  trade.  Teacher  and  pupil  soon  got 
tired  of  each  other  :  the  former  failed  to 
teach,  and  the  latter  to  learn,  an  univer¬ 
sal  science  which  had  little  else  than  a 
merely  chimerical  existence.  Bnino,  be¬ 
sides,  while  he  made  a  great  mystery  of 
his  occult  science,  made  no  mystery  at 
all  of  his  open  and  scoffing  heterodoxy. 
Mocenigo’s  conscience  became  alarmed 
by  his  confessor,  when  he  exhorted  his 
penitent — ^who  was  ready  enough  to  obey 
the  injunction — to  denounce  the  teacher,  ' 
of  whom  he  was  tired,  to  the  Inquisition. 

*  Even  independently  of  his  heresy  of  inhab¬ 
ited  worlds  innumerable,*  observes  M.  Berti, 

*  sentence  of  death  would  have  been  passed 
upon  Giordano  Bruno.  He  came  before  the 
Holy  Office  charged  with  far  graver  crimes 
than  Paleario,  who  was  strangled  and  burned 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  disap¬ 
proving  burial  in  churches,  satirising  his  fellow 
monks,  and  attributing  justification  to  faith 
alone.  Giordano  Bruno  was  condemned  as  an 
apostate,  having  deserted  the  order  in  which  he 
had  been  consecrated  priest — as  relapsed,  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  subject  of  repeated  procedures, 
without  having  been  thereby  reclaimed  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life.  The  relapsed,  even  when  they  had 
shown  signs  of  repentance,  were  nevertheless 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  were  al¬ 
most  always  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment  :  even  such  of  them  as  had  performed 
acts  of  penitence  were  sometimes  condemned 
capitally.  Bruno  besides  was  chargeable  with 
the  heaviest  of  all  crimes — that  of  impenitence 
— almost  always  punished  with  fire.  The  ob¬ 
stinate  heretic,  whom  no  office  of  Christian 
charity  has  availed  to  lead  to  conversion,  shall 
not  only  [say  the  text-books  on  the  subject] 
be  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  but  burnt 
alive.  It  was  added  "  Quando  isti  pertinaees 
vivo  i^ne  ctemantur,  eorum  Hngua  alliganda  est. 
Me,  St  libere  loqui  ^ssint,  astantes  impiis  blas~ 
pkemiis  ojfendant,  ^ * 

*  *  Arsenale  o  Pratica  del  Sant’  Offizio.* 
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Everything  conspired  with  Bruno’s 
audacity  of  temper  and  recklessness  of 
that  conduct  in  life,  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  steer  safely  through 
the  seas  of  religious  discord,  to  prepare 
for  him  the  fate  which  he  had  voluntar¬ 
ily  returned  to  his  country  to  meet.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  Platonist,  at  a  period 
when  Aristotelianism  was  the  sole  sav¬ 
ing  faith,  in  the  eyes  alike  of  dogmatic 
orthodoxy  and  alarmed  sacerdotalism. 

*  A  Platonist  in  an  Aristotelian  atmos¬ 
phere,’  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says  of 
Willian  Law,  ‘  can  no  more  flourish  than 
an  Alpine  plant  transplanted  to  the  Low¬ 
lands.  ’  *  The  rampant  Aristotelians  of 
Bruno's  days  would  have  no  Platonic 
plants  in  their  Lowlands  ;  or,  if  any  such 
came  there,  were  presently  minded  to 
make  fire-wood  of  them.  ‘  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered,’  says  M.  Bartolm^ss,  ‘  under 
what  circumstances  Bruno’s  death  took 
place.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  an  epoch 
of  reaction  against  Plato  and  Copernicus 
— an  epoch  when  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
supplicated  Clement  VIII.  not  to  tolerate 
the  teaching  of  Platonic  philosophy  in 
the  Church.’  ‘  That  philosophy,’  said 
the  learned  Cardinal,  ‘  has  too  much  an¬ 
alogy  with  Christianity,  not  to  excite 
fear  lest  some  minds  may  be  alienated 
from  our  religion,  and  attach  themselves 
to  Platonism.' 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  may  be 
divided  pretty  equally  into  two  halves  ; 
the  first  of  which  preserved  the  Platonic 
traditions  of  the  Florentine  Academy,*and 
the  second  stiffened  into  exclusive  Aris¬ 
totelianism  and  intolerant  orthodoxy. 
In  the  latter  there  was  an  ecclesiastical 
retrogression  into  medieval  Scholasti¬ 
cism,  under  the  double  influence  of  the 
new  zeal  for  internal  reform  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  external 
pressure  of  Spanish  preponderance  over 
the  Italian  Governments,  w’hich,  as  in 
Spain  itself,  worked  mainly  through  the 
established  ecclesiastical  machinery.  At 
the  opening  of  the  century,  the  cultivated 
mind  of  Italy,  in  the  highest  places  of 
Church  and  State,  had  b^ome  all  philo¬ 
sophic,  and  more  than  half  heathen. 
Cardinals  wrote  plays,  and  patronised 
pictorial  and  poetic  art  on  any  rather 
than  sacred  subjects.  Nay,  Clement 


VII.  and  his  Court  sat  out  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Machiavelli’s  *  Mandragola,’  the 
last  scene  of  which  (the  midnight  solilo¬ 
quy  of  a  priestly  pander)  is  the  keenest 
and  bitterest  satire  ever  penned  by  the 
wit  of  man  on  sacerdotal  hypocrisy,  or 
self-delusion,  at  its  highest  and  most 
comic  pitch.  All  that  was  changed, 
however,  as  far,  at  least,  as  appearances 
went,  when  the  Church  had  to  set  her 
house  in  order  against  Luther  and  Calvin. 

‘  The  anger  of  the  elder  Cato  against  the 
Greek  philosophers  was  even  exceeded,’  says 
M.  Bartolm^,  ‘  by  the  exasperation  of  the  new 
censors  against  free  thought.  The  degree  of 
independence,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Cusa 
and  Pomponatio,  was  refused  to  Campanella 
and  Vanini.  Cosmo  III.  of  Florence  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  printing  of  the  fine  translation  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  by  Alexander  Marchetti,  as  an  impure 
manual  of  Epicureanism.  What  science  de¬ 
manded  was  to  march  unshackled,  to  live  and 
speak  unconstrained.  The  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  dreading  lest  dogma  should  be  sapped  by 
science,  natui^ly  strove  to  suppress  it.  Thus 
arose  a  combat  a  outranee  between  two  interests 
alike  dear  to  man,  but  equally  exasperated 
against  each  other.  But  for  that  fatal  conflict, 
to  what  an  elevation  might  not  Italian  philos¬ 
ophy  have  attained  !  Accordingly,  these  two 
half  centuries  exhibit  a  complete  contrast.  In 
the  career  of  Bruno  that  contrast  manifests  it¬ 
self  from  the  most  various  sides.  That  impru¬ 
dent  speaker  and  writer  carried  on  to  the  close 
of  the  century  those  traditions  of  free  utterance, 
which  had  enjoyed  tolerance,  and  even  protec¬ 
tion,  at  its  commencement.’ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Bruno  used 
and  abused  to  the  utmost  a  *  liberty  of 
prophesying,’  the  most  moderate  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  had  ceased  to  be  safe  in 
Italy.  What  Voltaire  wrote  of  Vanini 
was  equally  true  of  Bruno  :  *  II  voyagea 
pour  faire  fortune  et  pour  disputer ; 
mais  malheureusement  la  dispute  est  le 
chemin  oppose  k  la  fortune  ;  on  se  fait 
autant  d’ennemis  irr^conciliables  qu’on 
trouve  de  savans  ou  de  pedants  contre 
lesquels  on  argumente.  ’  * 

But  Bruno’s  crowning  imprudence  was 
his  habit  of  satire  and  invective  on  the 
Church  to  which  he  still  considered  him¬ 
self  as  in  some  shape  belonging,  and 
which,  unfortunately,  still  considered 
him  as  belonging  to  it,  at  least  for  p>enal 
animadversion.  Bruno  had  not  only 
been  baptized  a  Catholic,  but  ordained 
a  priest ;  and  he  was  thus  doubly  amen¬ 
able  to  Church  discipline,  when,  in  his 


*  ‘  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen^ 
tury,’  vol.  1.  p.  158. 


*  ‘  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,’  article  ‘Atht- 
isme,’  sect.  iii. 
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comedy  '  II  Candelaio,’  he  indulged  his  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philosopher.  He 
ribald  humor  on  the  most  cherished  ob-  carried  all  sail  and  no  ballast :  little 
jects  of  Italian  popular  veneration  :  'Chi  wonder- if  he  made  shipwreck.  His  sym-  • 
vtutle  agnus  Dei,  chi  vuol  granelU  benedet-  pathetic  but  discriminating  biographer, 
ti  f  ’  &c.  &c.,  together  with  a  burlesque  M.  Bartolm^ss,  draws  his  character  in 
catalogue  of  Catholic  relics  of  saints,  very  impartial  traits  as  follows  : — 
which  our  ProtesUnt  decorum  forbids  our  .  Endowed  with  a  ulent  essentially  sponto- 
repnnting.  neous,  Bnino  seems  to  lose  his  power  and  be 

•  Bruno,*  aays  M.  Bartolm^s,  *  at  Wittem-  thrown  off  his  balance,  on  all  occasions  where 
berg  could  not  but  make  his  obeisance  to  the  patient  and  silent  mediution  is  indispensable  ; 
sutue  of  Luther.  But  did  he  forget  that  Cath-  where  the  main  point  is  to  ascertain,  to  verify, 
olic  Ingolstadt  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  ?  to  demonstrate — not  merely  to  affirm  confident- 
His  panegyric  on  Luther  was  meant  for  publi-  |y.  and  conclude  precipitately.  Though  highly 
cation,  and,  without  reflecting  on  the  conse-  instructed,  he  was  audacious  rather  than  studi* 
quences,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to  surpass,  ous.  speculative  rather  than  observant ;  prone 
in  expressions  of  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  rather  to  draw  on  his  own  ideal  stock  and  deal 
Papacy,  the  most  passionate  and  the  most  un-  io  d  priori  reasonings,  than  to  collect  data  for 
measured  utterances  of  Luther  himself.  “Who  well-grounded  conclusions  from  experience, 
is  he,”  demanded  Bruno,  “  whose  name  I  have  and  from  these,  with  due  circumspection,  de- 
hitherto  passed  in  silence  ?  The  vicar  of  the  ty-  duce  rules  and  principles.  He  did  not  always 
rant  of  hell,  at  once  fox  and  lion,  armed  with  care  to  confront  the  results  of  his  speculations 
keys  and  sword,  with  fraud  and  force,  hypoc-  with  the  observable  phenomena  which  com- 
risy  and  ferocity — infecting  the  universe  with  posc  the  history  of  nature  and  society.  He 
a  superstitious  worship,  and  an  ignorance  dreaded,  or  rather  disdained,  to  apply  to  his 
worse  than  brutal  ?  None  dared  oppose  them-  own  speculations  that  severe  criticism,  that  un¬ 
selves  to  that  devouring  beast,  when  a  new  sparingrevision,  without  which  the  most  prolific 
Alcides  arose  to  restore  this  fallen  age,  thisde-  brains  produce  in  philosophy  only  ephemeral 
graded  Europe,  to  a  purer  and  happier  state.”  ’  opinions.  Science  profits  by  the  lights  struck 

.  out — the  sallies  hazarded — by  geniuses  of  that 

And  It  was  this  same  Bruno  who,  in  kind,  but  cannot  be  said  to  owe  to  them  its  sub- 
the  last  years  of  his  life  which  he  spent  stantial  and  permanent  acquisitions.  The  most 
at  liberty,  proposed  to  lay  his  revised  “ohd  and  service  such  a  genius  as  Bruno 
and  corrected  works  at  the  feet  of  his  "" 

Holiness  Clement  the  Eighth,  who,  as  he 

says,  he  has  heard  loves  li  virtuosi:  to  It  is  a  noticeable  coincidence,  that  the 
lay  before  him  his  case,  and  seek  to  ob-  same  Doge  of  Venice,  Pasquale  Cicog- 
tain  absolution  at  his  hands  for  his  past  na,  who  signed  the  decree,  on  the  part 
excesses,  and  permission  to  resume  his  of  the  Venetian  Government,  for  the  ex¬ 
clerical  habits,  without  returning  under  tradition  of  Giordano  Bruno  to  that  of 
regular  religious  discipline  !  Rome,  had  signed,  a  few  months  before. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  appointment  of  Galileo  Galilei  as 
the  unfortunate  Nolan  precursor  of  Gal-  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
ileo  to  leave  the  impression  on  those  who  sity  of  Padua.  Neither  signature,  at  the 
have  not  read  his  writings  (and  who  in  time  it  was  affixed,  might  seem  of  much 
England  has  ?)  of  a  mere  itinerant,  esu-  moment ;  but  the  proceedings  which 
rient,  and  irreverent,  not  to  say  scurri-  were  taken  against  Bruno  by  the  Roman 
lous  and  blasphemous  sophist.  Such  in-  Inquisition  paved  the  way  for  those  after¬ 
justice  (since  Bayle)  Giordano  Bruno  has  wards  taken  by  the  same  tribunal  against 
not  suffered  from  continental  critics.  Galileo.  One  and  the  same  principle 
Germany  has  given  him  no  undistinguish-  was  involved  in  both  cases  :  that  princi- 
ed  place  in  her  voluminous  histories  of  pie  was  the  assumed  right  of  the  Church 
philosophy,  and  German  philosophy  itself  to  control  the  march  of  Science.  And 
has  owed  some  of  its  rapidly  and  inces-  certainly  never  was  science  laid  more 
santly  dissolving  views  to  his  writings,  open  to  censure  by  its  imperfectly  quali- 
Bruno’s  distinguishing  faculty,  as  a  bed  representative  than  in  the  case  of 
child  of  the  southern  Italian  sun,  was  Bruno.  So  far  as  burning  Bruno  went, 
imagination.  That  faculty,  in  the  six-  the  Church  proved  its  pxjwer.  Rome 
teenth  century,  in  Italy,  had  matter  to  proved  her  j)ower  a  second  time  by  con- 
work  up>on  unequalled  in  after  times  ;  demning  the  Copemican  doctrine  in  the 
but  which,  in  Bruno’s  time,  proved  p)er-  unexceptionable  shap>e  in  which  that  doc- 
ilous  stuff  for  philosophic  handling,  trine  was  presented  by  Galileo.  But  by 
And  Bruno’s  imagination  was  rather  that  so  doing,  she  discredited  for  ever  her  au- 
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thority  in  the  domain  of  intellect  by  the 
despotic  abuse  of  that  authority  at  the 
dawn  of  an  era  which  would  no  longer 
confound  articles  of  faith  with  laws  of 
science. 

Giordano  Bruno  had  been  burnt  at 
Rome  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude  flock* 
ing  tp  the  Eternal  City  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  year  1600. 
Thirty-two  years  afterwards  Galileo  was 
forced  from  under  the  feeble  protection 
of  the  young  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany  before  the  Roman  Holy  Office, 
to  answer  for  his  stubborn  adherence  to 
the  discoveries .  of  modem  Astronomy, 
by  which  that  tribunal  told  him  he  had 
made  himself  vehemently  suspected  of 
heresy.  The  treatment  of  Bruno,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  been,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  provoked  (if  that  could  have  justi¬ 
fied  it)  by  the  multiplied  indiscretions  of 
the  Nolan  knight-errant  of  philosophy. 
Of  the  treatment  of  Galileo  Rome  her¬ 
self  has  become  ashamed. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  ‘  the 
starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes,’  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  world’s  sympathies  ;  yet  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  prop¬ 
er  pains  have  been  taken  to  place  be¬ 
fore  general  readers  the  plain  tale  of  his 
trials. 

The  most  impartial  review  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Galileo  with  Rome  is  found  in 
the  pages  of  his  thoroughly  conscientious 
and  liberal  Roman  Catholic  biographer, 
Henri  Martin,  to  whom  we  are  also  in¬ 
debted  for  the  fullest  estimate  of  the 
scientific  labors  of  his  life.  ‘  If  Bacon,’ 
says  Sir  David  Brewster,*  ‘  had  never 
lived,  the  student  of  nature  would  have 
found  in  the  writings  and  labors  of  Gal¬ 
ileo,  not  only  the  boasted  principles 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  but  also 
their  practical  application  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  invention  and  discovery.  ’ 

Galileo’s  great  glory  was  his  resolute 
rebellion  from  time-honored  tradition, 
and  his  signal  inauguration  of  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  modem  science. 

*  Galileo,*  says  M.  Henri  Martin,  *  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  always  to  ascend  from  ex¬ 
act  and  mathematically  precise  observation  of 
effects  to  positive  knowledge  of  causes  and 
laws.  Long  before  1637  [the  date  of  Descartes’ 
*  Discours  detla  Methode ’],  long  before  1620 
[the  date  of  Bacon’s  *  Novum  Organon  Scien- 
tiarum  ’],  Galileo  had  introduced  by  precept  and 
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example  this  complete  and  definitive  method  of 
the  physical  sciences.  He  had,  in  so  doing,  to 
struggle  against  the  modem  Peripatetics, 
against  the  i  priori  method,  handed  down  from 
Aristotle,  in  the  study  of  nature.  In  his  ”  Sag- 
giatore”  [Assayer],  in  his  ”  Dialogues  on  the 
Two  Principal  Systems  of  the  World,”  and 
more  especially  in  his  ”  Dialogues  on  the  New 
Sciences” — ^his  last  and  most  finished  work — 
Galileo,  in  demonstrating  the  legitimacy  and 
efficacy  of  his  method,  lays  special  stress  on 
that  p^  of  it  which  Bacon  had  neglected,  and 
without  which  that  method  would  have  been 
impotent  to  regenerate  the  study  of  physical 
science.  This  indispensable  part  of  the  exper¬ 
imental  observation  of  physical  facts  is  the 
measure  of  quantities. 

'  Galileo  knew  that  all  physical  objects  are 
extended,  and  consequently  by  their  nature  and 
essence  measurable,  though  they  may  not  always 
be  measurable  by  the  methods  and  instruments 
we  possess  ; — that  all  physical  phenomena  take 
place  in  periods  susceptible  of  measure — that 
physical  phenomena  must  be  reducible  to  move¬ 
ments,  some  perceptible,  others  inappreciable 
by  our  senses.  As  regarded  all  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  he  held  that  the  right  method  was  to 
measure  all  that  was  measurable,  and  to  endeav¬ 
or  to  render  measurable  all  that  was  not  al¬ 
ready  directly  so.  All  who  have  proceeded  h 
priori,  from  Aristotle  to  Descartes  downward, 
have  arrived  at  results  the  falsity  of  which 
suffices  to  condemn  their  method.  Neither 
ancients,  indeed,  nor  modems  made  any  mis¬ 
take  about  the  first  principles  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  since  those  first  principles,  being  nec¬ 
essary  and  evident  of  themselves,  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  any  correction  in  application. 
But  those  who  have  sought  to  arrive  at  the  first 
truths  of  mechanics  by  the  h  priori,  instead  of 
the  inductive  method,  have  always  deceived 
themselves  with  regard  to  many  of  those  tmths.’ 

In  a  letter  addressed,  but  not  sent,  to 
the  Peripatetic  professor,  Fortunio  Li- 
ceti,  dictated  by  Galileo,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  observed  (and  the  observation  com¬ 
prises  the  whole  substance  of  his  own 
scientific  teaching)  : — 

‘  If  the  true  philosophy  were  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  books  of  Aristotle,  you  would, 
in  my  mind,  be  the  first  philosopher  in  the 
world,  since  you  ‘seem  to  have  every  passage 
of  that  author  at  your  fingers’  ends.  But  I 
verily  think  that  the  book  of  philosophy  is  the 
book  of  Nature,  a  book  which  always  lies  open 
before  our  eyes.’ 

The  real  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Galileo  and  the  authorities  of  his  age 
was,  that  the  latter  sought  their  philoso¬ 
phy  in  books,  wliile  he  sought  his  in 
facts.  A  blind  faith  in  Aristotle  de¬ 
prived  men  of  the  use  of  their  own  eyes. 
Certain  ultra-Aristotelians  went  the 
length  of  affirming  that  Galileo’s  tele¬ 
scopes  were  so  constructed  as  to  show 
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things  which  in  reality  had  no  existence. 
He  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  scudi  to 
any  one  who  could  make  such  clever 
glasses  as  those.  Some  stubbornly  re* 
fused  to  look  through  his  telescopes  at  all, 
assured  as  they  were  beforehand  that  they 
never,  by  their  aid,  should  see  anything 
that  Aristotle  had  said  a  word  about. 
And  it  was  not  only  a  few  Peripatetic 
philosophers,  unvers<^  in  astronomy, 
who  talked  in  this  way.  Such  language 
was  repeated  by  the  able  astronomer 
Magini,  Professor  at  Bologna,  and  at  first, 
also,  by  the  learned  Father  Clavio,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  1610,  but  died  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  faith  (by  sight)  of  Jupiter’s  sat¬ 
ellites,  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  moon’s  surface.  Cre- 
monini  at  Padua,  and  Libri  at  Pisa,  re¬ 
fused  all  credence  to  Galileo’s  discover¬ 
ies,  demonstrated  as  those  discoveries 
were  by  his  telescopes.  Libri  died  at 
Pisa  without  having  ceased  to  protest 
against  Galileo’s  absurdities,  or  deigned 
to  look  through  Galileo’s  telescopes  : 
upon  which  the  latter  wrote  (loth  De¬ 
cember,  1610)  that,  as  the  deceased  Pro¬ 
fessor  would  not  look  at  Jupiter’s  satel¬ 
lites  here,  he  might,  perhaps,  take  a  view 
of  them  in  his  way  to  heaven. 

It  has  often  been  asked — it  was  ask¬ 
ed,  indeed,  by  Galileo  himself  —  how 
it  happened  that  a  storm  of  imputa¬ 
tions  of  constructive  heresy  burst  on 
his  head,  after  having  leh  unvisited 
that  of  the  first  great  founder  of  mo¬ 
dem  astronomy,  Copernicus.  Galileo 
could  not,  as  he  said,  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  believed  at  Rome — as  it  seemed 
to  be  believed  by  Monsignor  Gherardini, 
Bishop  of  Fiesole — that  the  doctrine  of 
the  earth’s  motion  had  been  first  started 
by  a  living  Florentine,  not  by  a  Polish 
canon  who  had  been  dead  seventy  years, 
whose  book  had  been  published  by  spe¬ 
cial  desire  of  Cardinal  Schomberg,  and 
dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
the  causes  of  the  different  reception,  by 
the  reigning  philosophical  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  at  successive  epochs, 
of  identically  the  same  scientific  truths. 
Copernicus  lay  already  paralysed  on  his 
death-bed  when  his  work  was  intrusted 
to  Osiander  for  publication,  and  he  was 
therefore  in  no  condition  to  overrule  the 
timid  precautions  which  his  above-named 
pupil  thought  requisite  in  order  to  avert 


the  wrath  of  the  orthodox  theologians 
and  Peripatetic  philosophers  of  the  day. 
Osiander ’s  anonymous  preface  in  no  man¬ 
ner  expressed  the  mind  of  his  master, 
who  was  convinced  as  firmly,  as  was  af- 
terwa^s  his  illustrious  Florentine  suc¬ 
cessor,  of  the  solid  foundation  of  his 
system  in  the  facts  of  the  natural  uni¬ 
verse,  and  who  would  probably  have  been 
no  more  disposed  than  Galileo  was  to 
handle  it  as  a  mere  working  hypothesis, 
which  need  not  be  received  as  true,  or 
even  probable,  but  as  framed  solely  to 
facilitate  the  calculation  of  astronomical 
phenomena.  The  subterfuge  was  a  child¬ 
ish  one,  but  it  passed  muster  with  those 
childish  minds  of  mature  growth,  then 
occupying  papal  or  professorial  chairs 
and  pulpits.  Had  Copernicus  lived  to 
wield  the  flowers  of  Gzdileo’s  telescope, 
he,  instead  of  Galileo,  might  have  stood 
forth  the  protagonist,  and  have  suffered 
as  the  protomartyr,  of  modem  astrono¬ 
my.  The  conflict  with  the  spiritual 
power,  which  Galileo  did  not  court,  but 
found  forced  on  him,  was  the  ‘  un¬ 
shunned  consequence  ’  of  the  scientific 
revolution  effected  by  aid  of 'his  ,tele- 
scopic  discoveries.  The  question  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world-systems,  Ptolemaic 
and  Copemican,  as  Herr  von  Gebler 
justly  remarks,  had  hitherto  been  exclu¬ 
sively  one  for  the  schools.  Neither  the 
Jess  known  precursors  of  Copernicus  nor 
Copernicus  himself  had  ever  adventured 
openly  to  declare  war  'against  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy,  or  to  overthrow, 
by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  ob¬ 
served  facts,  the  hollow  fabric  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  founded  on  that  philosophy. 

'  They  had  fought  with  the  same  weapons  as 
the  Ptolemaic  doctors ;  those  of  the  school* 
logic.  They  did  not  possess  direct  evidence  of 
astronomiciU  facts,  as  they  did  not  yet  possess 
the  telescope.  But  Galileo,  with  his  system  of 
demonstration  founded  on  ocular  evidence  of 
the  actual  facts  of  Nature,  was  too  formidable 
an  antagonist  to  obtain  tolerance  from  the 
schoolmen.  The  Peripatetic  philosophers  had 
no  armor  of  proof  to  parry  the  blows  of  argu¬ 
ments  addressed  to  the  understanding  on  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  senses  ;  and  their  adher¬ 
ents  accordingly,  if  they  would  not  give  up  their 
cause  as  lost,  must  call  in  aid  other  allies  than 
those  of  the  schools.  They  caught  accordingly 
at  the  readiest  means  within  reach.  To  rein¬ 
force  the  tottering  authority  of  Aristotle,  they 
invoked  the  unassailable  authority  of  Scripture. 

‘  We  must  not  ascribe  this  mainly  to  mere 
p^y  spirit,  or  mere  personal  malevolence. 
The  bulk  of  the  learned  class,  which  still  ad- 
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hered  to  the  old  world'System,  and  had  hitherto 
carelessly  regarded  Copernicus,  with  his  new 
theory  apparently  unsupported  by  visible 
proofs,  as  a  mere  dreaming  speculator,  now 
stood  aghast  at  Galileo’s  telescopic  discoveries, 
which  apparently  threatened  to  overthrow  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  believed.  The  learned, 
and  still  more  the  half-learned,  world  of  Italy 
felt  the  solid  ground  shaking  beneath  their  feet, 
and  the  threatened  downfall  of  Aristotle’s  au¬ 
thority  of  three  thousand  years  must,  it  seemed 
to  them,  draw  after  it  the  overthrow  from  the 
very  foundation  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
held  as  truth  in  physics,  mathematics,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  religion.’ 

If  Galileo  had  been  content  with  mak* 
ing  a  mere  raree-show  of  his  telescopes, 
or  a  mere  lucrative  trade  in  them,  he 
might  have  been  p»etted  and  patronised 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  at  Rome,  as  he 
had  been  at  Venice  and  Florence.  He 
need  have  incurred  no  risk  of  persecu¬ 
tion  for  truths  he  might  have  forborne  to 
enunciate.  But  he  would  have  missed 
the  main  scope  of  his  life,  which  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  demonstrate  those  truths.  What 
Galileo’s  critics  really  make  matter  of 
reproach  is  his  manly  frankness  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  Having  a  plain  tale  to  tell,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  plainly 
tell  it.  Having  no  ‘  heretical  pravity  ’ 
to  conceal,  he  too  sanguinely  anticipated 
that  he  could  engage  the  Roman  hier¬ 
archy  in  the  pure  interest  of  scientific 
truth. 

It  was  ecclesiastical  rather  than  phi¬ 
losophical  favor  that  Galileo  felt  he  had 
most  need  to  conciliate.  It  was  the 
opinion  which  might  be  formed  at  Rome 
of  his  views  ,of  the'Copemican  system, 
about  which  he  was  most  solicitous  : 
for,  should  Rome  prove  hostile,  he  knew 
too  well  that  it.  would  be  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  exercise  with  free¬ 
dom  the  function  of  an  expounder  of 
those  views  in  Italy. 

‘  Belisario  Vinta,  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Duke  ’  [of  Tuscany],  says  M.  Berti,  *  wrote  to 
Galileo,  that  so  soon  as  the  truth  of  his  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  Medicean  planets  [the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  which  Galileo  had  so  named  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  Tuscan  patrons]  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  at  Rome,  the  new  constitution  of  the 
universe  might  be  said  to  be  established  for  all 
the  world,  and  would  be  assured  of  obtaining 
the  cdncurrence  of  all  mathematicians  and  all 
astrologers.  This  assent  of  Rome  Galileo  felt 
to  be  of  such  moment  [that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  it.  He  assiduously 
cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  cardinals, 
the  monsignori,  die  prelates.  But  the  quarter 
where  he  chiefly  aimed  to  conquer  opinion  was 
the  Collegio  Romano,  as  well  because  there 


were  amongst  its  members  not  a  few  men  well 
versed  in  science,  as  because  it  constituted  a 
sort  of  theologico-philosophical  tribunal.  ’ 

The  prospects  of  success  for  the  new 
science  at  the  metropolis  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tendom  seemed  at  first  promising. 

*  Would  we  form  an  idea,’  says  M.  Berti, 

‘  how  Galileo  was  appreciated  and  courted  at 
Rome,  we  must  figure  him  to  ourselves  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  with 
ample  forehead,  grave  countenance,  expressive 
of  profound  thought,  fine  figure  and  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  manners,  clear,  elegant,  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  imaginative  and  vivid  in  dis¬ 
course.  The  letters  of  the  time  superabound 
in  his  praise.  Cardinals,  patricians,  and  other 
persons  in  authority,  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  honor  of  having  him  in  their  houses,  and 
hearing  him  discourse.  A  choice  society  of 
men,  eminent  for  learning  or  high  public  office, 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  round  Cardinal 
Bandini  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal.  In  the 
gardens  of  that  palace,  which  commanded  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  view 
from  which  extends  over  a  vast  horizon,  G^dco, 
in  the  fine  evenings  of  April,  exhibited  through 
his  telescope  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  on  the  subject  of  his  discoveries.  It 
seems  that  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Collegio 
Romano  came  also  to  these  meetings  ;  and  by 
day  Galileo,  in  these  and  other  places,  directed 
obMrvation  to  the  spots  in  the  sun.  Federico 
Cesi,  the  young  president  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Lincei  [lynx-eyed],  lavished  on  him  the 
most  affectionate  tokens  of  esteem  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Contemporary  writers  relate  with  admir¬ 
ation  the  sumptuous  dinner  given  by  Cesi  to 
Galileo  at  his  villa  of  Malvasia,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Janiculum,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  St. 
Pancrazio,  and  at  which  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Rome  were  present.  Towards  the 
end  of  dinner,  Galileo  having  pointed  his 
telescope  in  the  direction  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
the  guests  were  enabled  to  read  the  inscription 
over  the  portico,  three  [Italian]  miles  off,  and 
then,  turning  the  telescope  to  heaven,  they  de¬ 
scried  to  their  full  satisfaction  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  with  other  celestial  marvels.  On  that 
occasion,Galileo,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
guests,  took  the  telescope  to  pieces,  and  allowed 
every  one  at  discretion  to  examine  the  construc¬ 
tion,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  the  lenses. 

*  A  number  of  eminent  men  in  learning  and 
science  used  to  assemble  nightly  at  the  Tuscan 
ambassador’s,  where  Galileo  at  that  time  re¬ 
sided,  to  look  through  his  telescope  at  Venus, 
and  the  *'  tricorporal  ”  Saturn.  One  evening, 
when  the  clouds  interrupted  their  view  of  the 
stars,  they  began  disputing,  as  their  nightly 
wont  was,  on  the  subject  of  light.  Galileo  said 
to  Lagalla,  that  he  would  let  himself  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  ever  so  dark  a  dungeon,  and  kept 
there  ever  so  long  a  time  on  bread  and  water, 
if  only,  on  coming  out,  it  were  granted  him  to 
understand  the  nature  of  light.’ 

This  conversation,  and  others  of  the 
like  description,  are  recorded  in  contem¬ 
porary  narratives  of  the  first  sojourn  of 
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Galileo  in  the  Eternal  City  in  i6ii.  He 
was  to  revisit  it  on  four  later  occasions — 
in  1615,  1624,  1630,  and  1633 — the  first 
three  of  these  latter  visits  being  volun¬ 
tary,  the  last  compulsory,  on  the  peremp¬ 
tory  and  reiterated  summons  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  to  present  himself  in  per¬ 
son  for  examination  before  the  Holy  In¬ 
quisition. 

Amongst  the  figures  which  we  find 
crossing  the  stage  during  Galileo’s  first 
visit  to  Rome,  was  that  of  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  then  full  of  years  and  honors. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  16 ii,  Bellarmine 
wrote  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  to  ask  if  in  any  man¬ 
ner  there  had  bwn  brought  under  their 
cognisance  the  celestial  observations, 
which  an  able  mathematician  had  been 
making  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
cannofu  or  occhiale,  by  which  means  he 
[Bellarmine]  himself  had  seen  some  mar¬ 
vellous  sights  in  the  Moon  and  Venus. 
Clavio,  a  recent  and  zealous  convert  to 
Copemicanism,  Griemberger,  Oddo  Mal- 
cotio,  and  Paolo  Lembio,  replied  offi¬ 
cially,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
that  they  had  themselves  verified  all  the 
celestial  marvels  to  which  his  letter  re¬ 
ferred. 

*  Although/  says  M.  Berti,  '  we  are  ignorant 
for  what  reason  Bellarmine  addressed  that 
question  to  the  College,  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  from  the  truth  in  supposing  that  the  reply 
requested  in  such  solemn  form,  and  in  writing, 
was  not  asked  of  the  College  solely  for  his  own 
information,  but  for  that  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
Inquisition.’ 

What,  we  may  ask  on  our  part,  had 
Galileo  come  to  Rome  for,  but  to  get  the 
stamp  of  authority  put  by  the  Collegio 
Romano  on  his  virtual  adhesion  to  the 
Copemican  system  in  his  Nunzio  Sidereo  t 
The  ‘  able  mathematician  ’  had  been 
desirous  of  bringing  his  new  and  strange 
views  especially  before  that  college,  as 
containing  other  able  mathematicians, 
who  could  speak  from  chairs  of  au¬ 
thority.  And  this  end,  which  Galileo 
had  expressly  aimed  at,  he  fully  attain¬ 
ed.  The  favorable  answer  returned 
by  the  Collegio  Romano  to  the  demand 
thus  made  of  them  was  no  sooner  pub¬ 
lished,  than  Galileo’s  friends  at  Rome 
hastened  to  make  it  known  farther,  ex¬ 
ulting  in  the  belief  that  the  stamp  of 
orth^oxy  had  now  been  set  authentical¬ 
ly  upon  the  master’s  most  startling  as¬ 


tronomical  innovations,  and  that  they 
might  henceforth  freely  discuss  his  dis¬ 
coveries  and  the  questions  raised  by 
them.  Monsignor  Dini  confidentially 
intimated  to  Cosimo  Sassetti  that  the 
Jesuits  were  great  friends  of  Galileo. 
The  Tuscan  ‘  Orator  ’  [Ambassador]  at 
Rome  presented  Galileo  to  the  Pope 
[Paul  V.],  who  received  him  most  graci¬ 
ously,  not  suffering  him  to  say  a  word 
before  him  in  a  kneeling  posture.  En¬ 
couraged  by  these  favorable  indications, 
and  taking  occasion  from  the  opposition 
to  his  discoveries  stirred  up  by  some 
Perugian  monks,  Galileo  addressed  a 
letter  to  Monsignor  Dini,  not  only  ex¬ 
posing  with  all  the  force  of  logic,  and  all 
the  keenness  of  sarcasm,  the  fallacy  of 
the  argumentations  attempted  by  his 
monkish  opponents,  but  putting  in  the 
clearest  light  the  principles  of  criticism 
in  their  application  to  science.  From 
Galileo’s  highly  obnoxious  pro[K)sition, 
that  tfu  Earth  was  a  planet^  his  simple 
or  subtle  opponents  sought  to  fasten  on 
him  the  gratuitous  inference  that  all  the 
other  planets  must  be  inhabited  by  beings 
of  our  own  species.  It  was  then  ask^ 
whether  these  had  descended  from  Adam, 
and  whether  they  had  embarked  with 
Noah. 

The  first  open  war  on  Galileo’s  astro¬ 
nomical  innovations  was  declared  by 
monkish  ignorance.  The  irregular-regular 
monastic  militia  of  Papacy  were  the  first 
to  beat  the  ‘  drum  ecclesiastic,’  and  essay 
to  rally  round  them  the  great  army  of 
blockheads  in  a  new  crusade  against  light 
and  knowledge.  On  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Advent,  1614,  Caccini,  a  Dominican 
monk,  preached  a  sermon  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  on 
the  astronomical  miracle  of  Joshua,  tak¬ 
ing  his  text  from  the  V ulgate — ‘  Viri 
Galilaiy  quid  statis  aspicientes  in  coelum  t  ’ 
This  punning  text  was  followed  by  a 
furious  sermon  against  all  mathematics, 
which  the  preacher  declared  were  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  devil,  and  against  all 
mathematicians,  who,  he  said,  should  be 
excluded  from  all  Christian  states. 
Father  Maraffi,  a  Dominican  friend  and 
admirer  of  Galileo,  immediately  wrote  to 
him  to  express  his  disgust  at  this  abuse 
of  the  pulpit — the  more  so,  he  said,  as 
its  author  was  a  brother  of  his  own 
order,  and  he  should  have  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  stupidities  {tutte 
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le  bestialith)  which  might  be,  and  were, 
committed  by  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
monks. 

Father  Caccini,  instead  of  being  cen¬ 
sured  or  punished,  was  invited  to  Rome, 
as  master  and  bachelor  at  the  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Minerva  ;  and  another 
brother  of  the  same  order.  Father  Lorini, 
secretly  wrote  to  the  Roman  Holy  Office, 
not  expressly  naming  Gajileo,  but  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Galileists,  who  affirm  that 
the  earth  moves,  and  the  sun  stands  still. 
Father  Lorini  declares  that  the  Galileists 
therein  assert  an  opinion  visibly  contrary 
on  all  points  to  Holy  Scripture,  that  they 
trample  under  foot  the  entire  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  and  vent  a  thousand  imper¬ 
tinences  only  to  show  their  wit.  He 
concludes  by  quoting  the  sermon  of 
Caccini  against  ‘the  Galilaeans,’  which 
was  the  sure  way  to  get  the  Father  sum¬ 
moned  as  a  witness  before  the  Holy 
Office — as  he  accordingly  was,  and  add¬ 
ed  a  quantity  of  second  and  third-hand 
hearsay,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
too  worthless  to  find  favor  even  with 
an  Inquisitorial  tribunal,  and  the  rest  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  charges  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection  against  Galileo  by  the  under¬ 
ground  agencies  of  the  Holy  Office  of 
Rome. 

M.  Henri  Martin  here  abruptly  asks — 
‘  What  was  it  these  Cardinals  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  really  meant  ?/  Maffeo  Bar- 
berino,  Del  Monte,  Bellarmine,  were 
well-wishers  to  Galileo  personally.  They 
meant,  in  a  word,  to  spare  the  man, 
while  stifling  the  system.  This  was  not, 
however,  what  Galileo  wanted,  or  would 
willingly  submit  to.  In  letters  to  Mon¬ 
signor  Dini,  he  avowed  that  the  earth’s 
double  movement  was  for  him,  as  it  had 
been  for  Copernicus,  a  serious  and  posi¬ 
tive  doctrine,  not  a  mere  hypothesis, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  false  or  in¬ 
different.  In  a  justification  of  himself, 
drawn  up  by  Galileo  at  the  period  before 
us,  not  for  publicity,  but  for  communi¬ 
cation  ‘  to  some  wise  and  just  persons,’ 
he  asks — 

'  What  could  be  expected  to  be  the  conse- 

2uence  of  an  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
lopernican  system  ?  Such  a  condemnation 
would  not  convince  men  of  learning  and  sci¬ 
ence,  who  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
believe  the  contrary  of  those  truths  of  Nature, 
which  obseivation  and  experiment  enable  them, 
in  a  manner,  to  see  with  their  eyes,  and  touch 
with  their  hands.  It  would,  therefore,  be  hm- 


essary  to  prohibit  all  study  whatever  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science — that  is  to  say,  all  study  of 
those  works  of  Nature  in  which  Uie  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  display  themselves  with  most 
magnificence.’ 

It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters, 
and  the  assumption  is  endorsed  by  M. 
Martin,  that  Galileo’s  second  visit  to 
Rome  (at  the  close  of  1615)  was  not  quite 
voluntary,  as  had  been  his  first  in  1611. 
According  to  these  reports,  he  had  been 
secretly  summoned  to  present  himself  be- 
for  the  Inquisition.  Galileo’s  own  ac¬ 
count,  given  to  the  Inquisitors  them¬ 
selves  in  1633,  as  well  as  in  all  his  letters 
to  his  friends,  was,  that  this  second  visit, 
like  his  first,  was  made  by  him  entirely 
of  his  own  accord.  Now,  setting  aside 
for  the  moment  all  reliance  on  Galileo’s 
habitual  frankness  and  veracity,  is  it 
credible  that  he  should  make  a  false 
statement  on  such  a  point  to  his  judges, 
who  had  immediate  means  of  checking  it 
by  referring  to  the  records  of  their  own 
office  ?  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  he  may  have  been  invited  by  his 
friends  in  the  con^egation  to  come  to 
Rome  to  defend  his  writings  in  person 
against  the  more  serious  of  the  charges 
which  were  brought  against  them.  We 
may  here  remark  that  it  was  always  on 
the  provocation  and  challenge  of  his  as¬ 
sailants,  that  Galileo  meddled  at  all  with 
theological  controversy.  What  excited 
their  anger  was,  not  that  he  was  he¬ 
terodox  in  theology,  but  that  he  warned 
off  theology  from  ground  which  was  not 
properly  her  domain.  His  counsels  to 
Theology  to  leave  Science  unmolested 
were  precisely  such  as  might  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  in  our  own  age,  by  rational  be¬ 
lievers  to  irrational  lealots.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  sincere  or  pretended  zealots 
in  the  days  of  Galileo,  when  Aristotle 
was  cited,  with  such  grotesque  audacity, 
in  support  of  Scripture,  were  too  strong 
for  the  small  minority  of  enlightened 
students  of  nature,  whose  religion  was 
scientific,  and  whose  science  was  relig¬ 
ious. 

Galileo’s  second  visit  to  Rome  appiear- 
ed  afterwards  to  have  been  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  ;  the  turning-point  of  all  his 
after-life  from  prosperous  to  adverse  for¬ 
tunes.  The  great  mistake  he  made  did 
not  consist,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  would 
have  it,  in  any  wanton  disregard  or  defi¬ 
ance  of  '  the  laws  of  the  Church,  ’  nor 
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‘  bold  and  inconsiderate  expression  of 
his  opinions  ’  through  the  channel  of  the 
press  (the  two  documents,  addressed,  the 
one  to  Father  Castelli,  the  other  to  the 
Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany, 
which  gave  his  enemies  the  first  handle 
taken  against  him,  were  not  printed  at 
all)  ; — his  great  mistake  was  his  too  san* 
guine  persuasion  that  he  could  get  those 
who  wielded  the  highest  powers  of  the 
Church  at  that  epoch  to  see  that  neither 
her  laws  nor  her  honest  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  question  whether  the  sun 
moved  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  round 
the  sun.  Such  was  Galileo’s  own  intimate 
and  sincere  conviction  ;  and  it  was  his 
sublime  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth 
that  inspired  his  efforts  to  bring  round 
Popes  and  Cardinals,  who  had  other  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  to  share  that  conviction. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  following  Mallet 
Du-Pan,  and  other  such  untrustworthy 
authorities,  and  taking  no  note  of  the 
facts,  which  were  not  then  in  their  entire¬ 
ty  before  the  world,  affirms  that  Galileo, 
to  be  safe,  needed  but  to  have  abstained 
from  turning  a  philosophical  into  a  theo¬ 
logical  question  ;  and  that,  had  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  '  system  of  the  world  ’  with 
the  sage  peroration  of  his  apologist 
Campanella,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Pope,  it  might  have  stood  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  beside  the  cherished, 
though  dually  heretical,  volume  of  Co¬ 
pernicus. 

*  The  cherished,  though  equally  hereti¬ 
cal,  volume  'of  Copernicus  !  ’  Why  the 
volume  of  Copernicus  was  put  on  the 
Roman  Index  by  a  decree  dated  the  5th 
of  March,  1616,  and  remained  on  the  In¬ 
dex  till  the  1 6th  of  August,  1820  !  The 
doctrine  contained  in  that  work,  of  the 
sun  being  the  centre,  and  the  earth 
not  being  the  centre  of  our  system 
— the  mobility  of  the  latter  and  fixity 
of  the  former  in  that  system — had  been 
declared,  in  February,  1616,  by  the  Car¬ 
dinals  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  to  be 
*  absurd,  heretical,  and  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture.’  That  was  the  position  on 
which  Rome  took  her  stand  at  the  epoch 
of  Galileo’s  second  visit.  No  other 
ground  could  be  assigned  for  any  ad¬ 
monitory  (not  to  say  penal)  procedure 
against  Galileo,  than  the  ground  laid  in 
the  secret  passing  of  that  decree  of  the 
Inquisition,  since  no  other  offence  could 
be  imputed  to  him  than  that  he  had 


founded  his  theory,  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Letters  on  the  S[>ots  in  the  Sun, 
on  that  of  Copernicus.  With  similar  se¬ 
crecy,  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  con¬ 
demning  the  Copemican  doctrine  was 
communicated  to  Galileo  by  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  and  a  promise  was  exacted 
from  him  that  he  would,  in  future, 
neither  hold  nor  teach  that  doctrine  in 
any  shape.  Bellarmine  himself,  and 
Maffeo  Barberini,  afterwards  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.,  were  personal  friends  of  Gal¬ 
ileo  ;  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  ig¬ 
norant  or  hypocritic^  zealotry  of  the  Cac- 
cinis  and  Lorinis  ;  and,  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of,  they  inspired  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  with  their  own  friendly  disposi¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  regarded  the  person 
of  the  philosopher  who  had  alarmed 
their  orthodoxy.  Accordingly,  Galileo’s 
name  was  not  even  mentioned  in  its  de¬ 
cree  condemning  Copernicus,  and  Cardi¬ 
nal  Barberini  afterwards,  when  Pope,  in 
*633,  complained  vehemently  of  ill-us¬ 
age  and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Gali¬ 
leo  after  he  had  helped  him,  as  he  said, 
out  of  his  scrape  in  1616.  That  Galileo 
could  not  be  content  to  hold  his  tongue, 
petted  and  pensioned  as  he  was  both  by 
a  Pope  and  by  a  Grand  Duke,  was  a  mys¬ 
tery  of  iniquity  and  perversity  that  his 
too  gracious  Holiness  could  not  have  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
pardon. 

Those  who  censure  Galileo  for  failing 
to  keep  his  secret  promise  to  Bellarmine, 
seem  to  forget  that,  for  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years,  he  kept  as  much  of  that  prom¬ 
ise  as  could  well  be  expected — that  is  to 
say,  he  forbore,  though  it  was  pain  and 
grief  to  him,  from  further  publications 
on  the  obnoxious  and  taboc^d  subject. 
It  was  not  till  his  friend,  Maffeo  Bar¬ 
berini,  had  climbed  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  Roman  hierarchy  with  a  diplomat¬ 
ic  dexterity  only  equalled  .by  his  auto¬ 
cratical  arrogance  when  he  had  once 
reached  it,  that  Galileo,  by  a  second 
sanguine  mistake,  supposed  he  might 
give  himself  license  to  evade  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  which  had  secretly  been  laid  on  him 
at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  He  had 
hastened  to  Rome,  on  the  urgent  advice 
of  his  friend  Prince  Cesi,  the  President 
of  the  Lyncaean  Academy,  to  congratu¬ 
late  Maffeo  Barberini  on  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair,  and  was  received  by  the 
new  Pope  with  an  eager  cordiality  which 
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might  well  inspire  confidence.  The 
Florentine  philosopher,  in  his  single- 
minded  devotion  to  his  main  object  in 
life,  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  he  had  now  to  deal 
with.  Everything  depended  with  Urban 
on  hitting  his  humor  or  caprice  of  the 
moment.  *  No  Pope,’  says  Ranke,* 

‘  ever  raised  such  arrogant  claims  to  per¬ 
sonal  respect.’  And  nothing  that  he 
could  deem  disrespect  to  aught  he  had 
ever  dictated  was  likely  to  be  viewed  by 
the  new  Pontiff  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  ‘  contempt  of  court  ’ — and  of 
himself  as  the  supreme  head  of  that  court 
— to  which,  and  to  whom,  were  to  be 
submitted  with  implicit  deference  all 
matters  bearing  on  its  sovereign  spiritual 
authority,  whether  directly  or  indirectly. 
Pope  Urban  had  said  to  Cardinal  Ho- 
henzoller — who  repeated  to  Galileo — 
that  the  Church  had  not  condemned  this 
system  (the  Copemican  system),  and  that 
it  should  not  be  condemned  as  heretical, 
but  only  as  rash  ;  and  he  added  that 
‘  there  was  no  fear  of  any  one  undertak¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
true.’ 

In  half-a-dozen  audiences,  which  his 
Holiness  had  vouchsafed  to  grant  Gal¬ 
ileo,  this  very  subject  of  the  Copemican 
system  had  l^en  discussed  between  them 
with  perfect  freedom  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  infer  from  the  Pope’s  expressions  to 
Hohenzoller,  that  he  would  be  disposed 
to  tolerate  the  like  freedom  of  discussion 
in  print,  provided  it  were  pushed  to  no 
positive  or  decisive  conclusion.  Upon 
that  hint  Galileo  wrote  and  printed.  Pa¬ 
pal  vengeance  pursued  him  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life. 

If  Galileo  misunderstood  his  patron,  it 
is  only  charitable  to  believe  that  Urban 
understood  no  better  his  prot^g^,  soon 
to  become  his  victim.  How,  indeed, 
should  they  have  understood  each  other  ? 
The  personal  characters  and  aims  were 
as  widely  different  as  the  personal  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  men,  who  came  thus 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  collision. 
Galileo  was  solely  intent  on  extending 
the  empire  of  science — Urban  on  assert¬ 
ing  the  authority  and  enlarging  the  Es¬ 
tates  of  the  Church.  While  the  former 
sought  worldly  means  so  far  only  as  they 


were  indispensable  to  obtain  leisure 
for  his  researches,  the  latter  mainly  (that 
we  may  not'  say  solely)  made  use  of  his 
spiritual  power  and  prestige  to  promote 
the  temporal  aggrandisement  of  his  See 
and  his  family,  which  had  indeed  become 
the  all  but  exclusive  object  of  the  Popes 
for  two  centuries. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Urban  took 
personal  offence  at  the  imagined  applica¬ 
tion  to  himself  of  the  name  of  Simplicio, 
which  Galileo  had  given  to  the  Ptolemaic 
champion  in  his  Didogues  on  ’  The  Two 
Principal  Systems  of  the  World.’  The 
other  two  interlocutors  bore  real  names 
— those  of  the  Florentine  Salviati  and  the 
Venetian  Sangredo,  friends  of  Galileo, 
the  former  of  whom  personates  the  true 
\i.e.  Copemican)  philosopher  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  latter  intervenes  as  an 
umpire  between  the  combatants.  The 
Pope  had,  indeed,  sycophants  enough 
about  him,  capable  of  suggesting  the  in¬ 
jurious  idea  that  the  third  Ptolemaic  in¬ 
terlocutor  was  meant  for  himself.  But 
he  would  have  well  deserved  the  name 
of  Simplicio,  if  he  could  really  have  be¬ 
lieved  this  when  he  found  leisure,  which 
was  probably  not  at  first,  to  read  the  Di¬ 
alogues.  What  was  however  true,  and 
scarcely  less  calculated  to  exasperate  his 
imperious  Holiness,  was  that  Galileo 
had  put — and  could  not  help  putting — 
into  the  mouth  of  Simplicio  arguments 
which  Urban  had  held  to  himself  in 
apology  for  the  old  astronomy.  Galileo 
had,  however,  carefully  guarded  against 
seeming  to  give  those  arguments  as  Sim- 
plicio’s,  but  made  him  cite  them  as 
those  of  ‘  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of 
high  eminence.’  Personal  offence  there 
was  none  in  such  a  citation  ;  but  offence 
to  papal  infallibility,  and  to  the  rules  of 
^o^  courtiership  there  certainly  was, 
m  the  fact  that,  instead  of  accepting  Ur¬ 
ban’s  arguments  as  unanswerable,  Gali¬ 
leo  made  his  Salviati  answer  them. 
Hitu  ilia  ira.  Urban  VIII.  was  no  stiff 
Aristotelian.  A  Pope  who  had  ‘  forced 
the  songs  and  apophthegms  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Hora- 
tian  metres,  the  song  of  praise  of  the 
aged  Simeon  into  Sapphic  strophes,  ’  * 
certainly  was  not  chargeable  with  taking 
grave  matters  in  too  solemn  earnest. 
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And,  it  must  be  added,  such  matters, 
whether  theological  or  philosophical,  were 
those  which  formed  the  smallest  portion 
of  his  mental  concerns,  either  before  or 
after  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair. 
He  was,  while  rising  to  power,  above 
all  an  accomplished  courtier  and  diplo¬ 
matist  :  when  he  had  reached  its  summit, 
he  was  the  most  imperious  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  of  priestly  princes.  What  was 
true  he  had  little  or  no  leisure  to  investi¬ 
gate  :  what  was  expedient  he  regarded 
solely  from  a  secular  p>oint  of  view.  Maf- 
feo  Barberini’s  stepping-stone  to  papal 
sovereignty  had  been  through  the  court  of 
France  ;  his  policy  as  Pope  was  framed 
on  the  model  of  Richelieu’s,  and  was  no 
less  cynically  indifferent  to  Catholic  'in¬ 
terests  than  that  of  his  great  master.  It 
is  impossible  to  credit  him  with  any 
other  species  or  semblance  of  zeal  for  the 
Church  than  that  which  consisted  in 
flaunting  her  banners  and  parading  her 
cause,  while  fighting  his  own  battles. 
‘His  favorite  notion,’  says  Ranke,* 
‘  was  that  the  States  of  the  Church  must 
be  secured  by  fortifications  and  become 
formidable  by  their  own  arms.  ’  This 
was  the  man  whom  Galileo  had  hoped 
to  interest  in  scientific  star-gazing,  and 
to  find  open  to  conviction  on  points  he 
had  once  determined,  not  by  thought, 
but  by  will. 

The  Pope,  it  is  said,  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  get  a  copy  of  the  new-published 
‘  Dialogues,’  which  had  been  printed  in 
Florence  by  a  stroke  of  something  like 
Machiavellic  diplomacy,  after  the  Roman 
censorship  had  been  coaxed  or  cajoled 
into  an  imprimatur.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  immediately  found  time  to 
read  them.  But  he  saw  at  once,  or  was 
made  to  see  by  those  round  him,  an 
affront  to  his  authority  in  the  attempt, 
in  any  shape,  at  any  further  discussion 
of  a  subject,  on  which  he  considered 
Galileo,  by  his  promise  to  Bellarmine, 
as  having,  in  a  manner,  been  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace.  His  indignation, 
says  M.  Berti,  was  aroused  so  strongly, 
‘  that  the  book  and  its  author  would  t^th 
have  been  brought  without  delay  before 
the  Holy  Office,  if  the  intercession  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  ur¬ 
gent  representations  of  his  “  Orator”  at 
Rome,  had  not  prevailed  with  Urban  to 

*  *  History  of  the  Popes,’  vol.  ii.  p.  554. 


nominate,  in  the  first  instance,  a  special 
commission  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  book  before  taking  further  proceed¬ 
ings.’  But  le  diable  n'y  p>erdait  rien. 
The  Commission,  of  course  carefully 
packed,  made  a  report  soon  after  to  his 
Holiness,  in  which  it  accumulated  all  the 
matters  of  charge  that  could  be  brought 
s^ainst  Galileo,  as  well  for  the  act  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  obnoxious  ‘  Dialogues, '  as 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  questions 
broached  therein  were  handled.  On 
receiving  this  report.  Urban  lost  no  time 
in  ordering  the  Inquisition  of  Florence 
to  intimate  his  Holiness’s  command  to 
Galileo  to  appear  in  person  not  later  than 
the  month  of  October  (the  rescript  was 
issued  in  September),  before  the  com¬ 
missary-general  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
Rome. 

This  imperious  summons  struck  Gali¬ 
leo  with  consternation,  and  was  highly 
displeasing  to  the  young  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand,  who  had  just  succeeded  Gal¬ 
ileo’s  old  patron  Cosmo.  The  Venetian 
Republic  would  have  opposed  a  firm 
front  to  Rome  on  such  a  demand  ;  but 
Ferdinand  was  young  and  irresolute,  and 
the  Duchess  and  Dowager  Duchess  had 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  by' their 
spiritual  directors  against  all  ‘  vain 
knowledge  and  false  philosophy.’  Gal¬ 
ileo’s  infirm  health  had  furnished  excuse 
for  delay  in  obeying  the  papal  mandate  ; 
but  that  mandate  was  repeated  in  still 
more  peremptory  terms,  and  finally  the 
Pope  sent  orders  to  the  Inquisitor  of 
Florence  that,  so  soon  as  Galileo’s  phys¬ 
ical  condition  permitted,  he  was  to  be 
brought  in  irons  to  Rome.  Ferdinand 
wrote  to  him  from  Pisa  on  the  nth  of 
January,  1633,  that  it  had  become  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  obey  the  papal  sum¬ 
mons,  but  that  he  would  place  at  his  dis- 
p>osal  one  of  the  grand-ducal  litters  and  a 
trustM'orthy  guide,  and  would  allow  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  Tuscan 
embassy  in  Rome.  No  Italian  prince  of 
that  period,  says  Herr  Gebler,  would 
have  acted  otherwise.  No  one  of  them 
would  have  had  the  courage  or  indepen¬ 
dence  to  meet  with  a  veto  the  Pope’s  de¬ 
mand  for  the  extradition  of  an  eminent 
subject.  Venice  alone  would  have  act¬ 
ed  on  the  axiom  laid  down  by  Paul  Sarpi 
on  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  and 
would  have  asserted  that  power  against 
all  sacerdotal  pretensions  to  set  that  of 
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the  Church  over  it,  and  to  execute  eccle¬ 
siastical  justice  on  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  dominion. 

There  was  a  sad  contrast  between  Gal¬ 
ileo’s  first  and  last  visit  to  Rome — the 
first  a  triumph,  the  last  a  torture,  moral 
if  not  physical.  There  was  a  sad  con¬ 
trast,  within  a  much  briefer  period,  be¬ 
tween  the  coipitenance  turned  towards 
him  by  Urban  on  his  accession,  and  that 
of  the  same  pontiff  so  soon  averted  in 
implacable  wrath  on  the  first  umbrage 
given  by  the  philosopher  to  the  Pontiff’s 
pride  of  power  and  of  wisdom  more  than 
human. 

The  truth  api>ears  to  be  that  Urban 
VIII.,  in  the  persistent  animosity  he 
showed  against  Galileo  (while  professing 
all  the  while  to  retain  friendly  sentiments 
towards  him),  was  a  good  deal  moved  as 
well  by  the  instigations  of  intolerant 
councillors  as  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  gone  too  far  previously  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  tolerance.  He  had  lavished 
his  most  ostentatious  patronage  on  the 
Florentine  philosopher.  He  had  express¬ 
ed  his  opinion  that  the  Copemican  sys¬ 
tem  could  not  be  condemned  as  hereti¬ 
cal,  but  only  as  rash.  And  now  he 
found  the  representative  man  of  that 
rash  system  again  rushing  with  redoubled 
rashness  into  print,  substantially,  though 
not  avowedly,  as  its  apologist. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  the 
Pope’s  ear  had  persuaded  him  that  its 
propagation  w’as  in  a  high  degree  peril¬ 
ous  to  the  Church.  Urban  VIII.,  like 
a  priestly  Louis  XIV.,  was  ready  at  any 
moment  to  exclaim,  ‘  /’  Eglise,  c'est  mot  !  ’ 
Ranke  states  that,  ‘  if  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  take  counsel  of  the  college,  he 
replied  that  he  understood  more  than  all 
the  cardinals  put  together.’ *  He  had, 
however,  precluded  himself  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  direct  means  against  Galileo 
as  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  He  had  himself  conceded 
that  the  Copemican  system  could  not  be 
condemned  as  heretical.  The  very 
work,  which  and  whose  author  he  had 
now  resolved  to  crush,  had  received  the 
imprimatur  of  his  own  censors  of  the 
Press  at  Rome.  The  only  course  open 
to  him  was  to  employ  his  dmes  damn/es 
of  the  Inquisition  to  say  and  do  for  him 
all  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  be 
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said  and  done  to  intimidate  Galileo  and 
his  Copemican  sectaries  into  submission 
and  silence.  Accordingly,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  summoned  Galileo  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Holy  Office,  but  took  care  not 
to  affix  his  papal  signature  to  any  of  their 
proceedings,  though  he  presided  in  per¬ 
son  at  several  of  their  sittings.  No  won¬ 
der  if,  among  the  ten  men  selected  to  do 
this  dirty  work  for  him,  three — amongst 
them  the  Pope’s  nephew,  Francesco 
Barberini — withheld  their  signatures 
from  the  sentence.  That  sentence,  as  a 
spiecimen  of  the  suppressio  veri  and  sug- 
gestio  falsi,  is  perhaps  unparalleled  even 
in  Roman  ecclesiastical  Latin.  It  is 
pven  in  extenso  at  page  143  of  M.  Ber- 
ti’s  Appendix,  and  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

*  Dicimus,  pronunciamus,  judicamus  et  de- 
claramus,  te  Galilxum  supradictum,  ob  ea  qus 
deducts  sunt  in  processu  scripturse,  et  qua  tu 
confessus  es  ut  supra,  te  ipsum  reddidit se  huic 
Santto  Oficio  vehementer  suspectum  de  httresi, 
hoc  est  quod  credideris  et  tenueris  doctrinam 
falsam  et  contrariam  Sacris  ac  Divinis  Scriptu- 
ris,  Solem  videlicet  esse  centrum  orbis  terra,  et 
eum  non  moveri  ab  Oriente  ad  Occidentem,  et 
Terram  moveri,  nec  esse  centrum  Mundi,  et 
posse  teneri  ac  defendi  tanquam  probabilem 
opinionem  aliquam,  postquam  dedarata  ac  de~ 
finita  fueritcontraria  Sacra  Scripturce;  et  conse- 
quenter  te  incurrisse  omnes  censuras  et  pcenas 
a  Sacris  Canotiibus  et  aliis  Constitutionibus  gen- 
eralibus  et  particularibus  contra  hujusmodi  de- 
linquentes  statutas  et  promulgatas.’ 

It  is  characteristic  of  inquisitorial  jus¬ 
tice  in  all  ages,  that  *  vehement  suspicion 
of  heresy  ’  is  here  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  proof  of  heresy  ;  and  that  Galileo, 
having  been  stated  to  have  come  under 
that  suspicion,  should  be  assumed  to 
have  ‘  incurred  all  the  censures  and  pun¬ 
ishments  appointed  and  proclaimed 
against  such  delinquents.’  Without 
dwelling  on  that  assumption — by  whom, 
may  w’e  ask,  had  the  Copemican  theory 
been  ‘  declared  and  defined  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  Holy  Scripture  ?  ’  By  the  Pope, 
speaking  ex  cathedrdiox  Church  Uni¬ 
versal  ?  No  such  thing ;  but  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition — a  body 
incompetent  to  declare  or  define  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort. 

It  was  Pope  Urban  throughout  that 
urged  the  Inquisition  to  exercise  its  ut¬ 
most  rigor  against  Galileo.  He  was> 
not  more  intent  on  seizing  with  the  secu¬ 
lar  arms  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  the 
territories  of  his  neighbors  to  enrich  his 
nephews,  than  on  stretching  his  spiritual 
34 
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authority  to  the  utmost  to  frighten  or 
coerce  a  defenceless  philosopher  into  re¬ 
storing  the  sun’s  motion  and  arresting  the 
earth’s — so  far  as  words  could  do  it. 
Much  has  been  said,  with  something  less 
than  justice,  about  the  abjectness  of  Gal¬ 
ileo’s  abjuration.  His  Roman  Catholic 
biographer,  M.  Henri  Martin,  handles 
the  matter,  in  our  judgment,  more  equi¬ 
tably.  We  make  no  apology  for  rather  a 
long  extract : — 

‘  The  submissive  language  and  attitude  of  Gal¬ 
ileo  before  the  Inquisition  were  enjoined  upon 
him  by  his  feeble  protector,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  were  likewise  counselled  by  all 
his  friends,  of  whom  we  have  letters.  Nicco- 
lini,  the  friendly  Tuscan  ambassador  at  Rome, 
relates  in  his  correspondence  with  his  court  the 
prolonged  and  deep  dejection  in  which  Galileo 
was  plunged,  after  reluctantly  giving  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  comply  with  these  counsels.  We  may 
add  that,  in  the  submissive  auitude  he  assumed 
throughout  his  trial,  he  conformed  also  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Venetian  Fra  Micanzio,  the 
friend  and  successor  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  Such 
was  the  pliability  of  the  firmest  characters  in 
Italy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  Far  from  imagining  with  .&>  Brewster  that 
the  danger  for  Galileo  lay  in  submission,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  he  yielded  to  a  vain  fear. 
He  knew  how  two  condemned  heretics  had 
been  treated  at  Rome,  the  one  only  thirty-two 
years,  the  other  only  eight  years  before  his  trial. 
He  must  have  had  in  recollection  Giordano 
Bruno,  burned  alive  at  Rome  under  Clement 
VIII.  in  1600,  and  Marco  Antonio de  Dominis, 
who  died  in  imprisonment  before  trial  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  was  condemned  after 
death,  and  whose  exhumed  body  was  burned 
with  his  writings  at  Rome  under  Urban  VIII., 
in  1624.  Galileo  was  no  heretic  like  Bruno,  an 
ex-Dominican  monk,  who  had  openly  re¬ 
nounced  Catholicism  at  Geneva,  and  had  public¬ 
ly  Uught  not  only  the  system  of  Copernicus  and 
the  plurality  of  worlds  inhabited  by  men,  but 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  a  sort  of 
pantheism.  Galileo  was  not  a  relapsed  heretic 
like  the  learned  mathematician  and  physical 
philosopher  Dominis,  ex-Archbishop  of  Spala- 
tro,  and  afterwards  Protestant  canon  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  who  returhed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
was  again  accused  of  Protestant  doctrine. 
Nevertheless  the  sentence  pas^  in  1633 
against  Galileo,  without  exactly  giving  him,  as 
a  ground  of  condemnation,  the  designation  of  a 
relapsed  heretic,  implied  that  designation  in 
the  premable  of  the  sentence  and  in  the  act  of 
abjuration  ;  so  as,  in  effect,  to  stigmatise  Gal¬ 
ileo's  doctrine  as  a  heresy,  declared  such  in 
1616,  and  Galileo  himself  by  consequence  as  a 
heretic,  who  had  received  a  secret  personal 
warning  in  1616,  had  relapsed  afterwards  into 
heresy  in  1632,  and  was  now  pardoned  solely 
on  condition  of  abjuration  and  penance.  If 
Galileo  had  refused  to  abjure  a  doctrine  thus  de¬ 
scribed  as  heretical,  he  would  have  had  to  fear 
that  the  designation  of  relapsed  and  impenitent 
heretic  would  have  been  applied  in  his  case  as 


in  that  of  Bruno,  drawing  like  consequences 
after  it.  I  am  convinced,  indeed,  that  he  would 
not  have  undergone  the  last  punishment  for  his 
pretended  crime  ;  neither  Urban  VIII.  nor  hfs 
inquisitors  would  have  gone  quite  that  length. 
But  he  would  have  been  shut  up  for  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  as  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  in¬ 
novator,  in  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office.’ 

The  illusory  pardon  vouchsafed  by 
Rome  to  Galileo,  in  consideration  of  his 
not  less  illusory  abjuration,  is  described 
in  all  its  detail  of  petty  and  minute  vex¬ 
ations  in  the  several  works  before  us, 
each  of  which  is,  in  its  own  way,  worth 
study.  What  Rome  did  to  Galileo  is 
now  before  the  world  in  its  minutest  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Let  her  have  full  credit 
for  what,  by  special  grace  and  favor, 
she  left  undone.  An  infirm  old  man  of 
seventy,  stricken  with  grievous  maladies, 
whose  labors  ’and  discoveries  had  done 
honor  to  Italy  in  every  realm  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  neither  burned  at  the  stake, 
nor  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Holy  Office,  nor  stretched  on  its  rack. 
In  other  respects  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation,  passed  on  Galileo  formed  no 
exception  to  the  rule  again  laid  down  in 
principle  by  the  Infallible  Head  of  the 
Infallible  Church  in  the  age  we  live  in,* 
and  is  no  longer  carried  i-nto  execution 
by  its  secular  arm,  because  the  secular 
arm  is  no  longer  at  Rome’s  disposal. 

The  nine  years  of  life,  which  remained 
for  Galileo  after  his  abjuration,  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  good  purpose  in  bringing  out 
his  ‘  Dialoghi  delle  Nuove  Scienze,’ 
which  has  been  generally  considered,  as 
it  was  by  himself,  his  ckef-tf ceuvre, 
though  keeping  entirely  off  the  vexed 
question  of  his  great  astronomical  dis¬ 
coveries.  Watched  as  he  was  by  all  the 
eyes  of  papal  espionage,  till  his  own 
were  closed  in  total  blindness,  Galileo 
contrived  to  effect  the  republication, 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  of  those  con¬ 
demned  discoveries  which  Rome  had 
done  her  best,  or  worst,  to  suppress,  but 
of  which  she  only,  for  the  moment,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  robbing  Italy  of  the  full  hon¬ 
or,  though  to  Italy  belonged  the  genius 
that  made  them.  Galileo  lived  to  his 
last  hour  a  Martyr,  that  is  to  say,  an  un¬ 
ceasing  and  unresting  Witness  to  Sci- 


•  The  foregoing  observations  were  written  be¬ 
fore  the  accession  of  the  present  Pc^,  and  re¬ 
fer,  of  course,  to  the  too  notorious  Encyclicals 
of  his  predecessor. 
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ence  ;  and  Rome  may  be  'thankful  that 
he  did  not  directly  die  her  martyr.  But 
she  brought  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  pursued  him  to  death,  and 
after  death,  with  the  vindictive  vigilance 
of  her  Inquisitorial  emissaries  ;  and  only 
did  not,  because  she  could  not  arrest, 
while  life  remained,  the  workings  of  that 
indomitable  and  irrepressible  intellect. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  some 
brief  notice  of  the  two  most  recent  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  containing 
the  successive  procedures  in  the  case  of 
Galileo,  which  have  been  published  since 
the  preceding  pages  were  written. 
These  transcripts  were  made  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  'almost  •  simultane¬ 
ously,  but  without  concert — apparently, 
indeed,  without  the  one  writer  having 
distinct  knowledge  of  what  the  other  was 
doing — by  M.  Henri  deTEpinois,  who 
was  first  in  the  field  in  the  independent 
investigation  of  these  documents,  so  far 
back  as  1867,  and  by  Herr  von  Gebler, 
to  whose  previous  publication,  entitled 
‘  Galileo  Galilei  und  die  Romische 
Curie,’  we  have  been  indebted  for  much 
valuable  material  on  the  subject  of  our 
present  review. 

The  recent  history  of  these  Vatican 
MSS.  is  curious.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  during  the  French  occupation 
of  Rome  under  the  first  Napoleon,  they 
were  abstracted  from  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Vatican,  and  brought  to  Paris, 
where  they  remained  (to  borrow  M.  Ber- 
ti’s  ultra-classic  style)  ‘  for  eight  lustres 
and  more  ’ — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  The  French  autocrat  at  first 
intended  to  print  them,  but  he  either 
changed  his  mind  from  some  motive  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  tangled  web  of  his  policy 
towards  the  Holy  See,  or  else  he  adopted 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  historian 
Denina,  that  they  contained  nothing 
worth  printing.  After  the  Bourbon  Res¬ 
toration,  Pius  VII.  commissioned  the  late 
Monsignor  Marini  to  reclaim  these  MSS. 
as  papal  property  ;  but  he  had  to  return 
to  Rome  empty-handed,  and  without 
having  been  even  able  to  ascertain  where 
the  documents  were  deposited.  Under 
Louis-Philippe,  and  just  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  papal  chair,  a 
more  skilful  or  more  successful  diplomat¬ 
ist,  Pellegrino  Rossi,  who  enjoyed  equal¬ 
ly  the  favor  of  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
of  France,  and  whose  assassination,  some 
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two  years  afterwards,  cast  so  deep  a  stain 
on  the  ephemeral  Roman  Republic  of 
1848,  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
precious  MSS.  to  the  Vatican  archives. 
The  first  use  made  of  the  restored  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  publication  (their 
publication  having  been  promised  to  the 
French  Government)  was  made  by  the 
late  Monsignor  Marini,  their  custodian, 
who  produced,  in  1850,  a  little  brochure, 
entitled  ‘  Galileo  e  1’  Inquisizione  Ro- 
mana.  Memorie  storico-critiche.  ’  This 
was  a  piece  of  mere  ex-par te  pleading, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  Holy  Office  had  condemned — 
not  the  Copemican  doctrine — but  the 
theological  notions  ^  which  Galileo  had 
mixed  up  with  its  exposition.  Such  an 
assertion  was  a  rare  specimen  of  effront¬ 
ery  ;  the  documents  being  in  their  falsi¬ 
fier’s  hands,  and  staring  him  in  the  face. 
If  Monsignor  Marini  supposed  that  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  would 
never  be  opened  to  any  one  more  studi¬ 
ous  of  the  truth  of  history  than  himself, 
he  reckoned  without  his  host.  The  Pa¬ 
pal  Government  subsequently  allowed 
access  to  those  archives,  first  to  a  French 
author,  M.  Henri  del’Epinois,  who  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  in  1867,  in  the  ‘  Revue 
des  questions  historiques,  ’  an  essay  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Galileo,  son  proems,  sa  condam- 
nation,  d’apr^s  des  documents  in^dits,’ 
secondly  to  M.  Berti,  whom  Father  Thei- 
ner,  the  learned  and  liberal  archivist  of 
the  Vatican,  allowed  to  consult  and  take 
copies  of  them.  A  third  restorer  of  the 
text  of  the  proceedings  against  Galileo  is 
Herr  von  Gebler,  who,  like  M.  de  I’Epi- 
nois  and  M.  Berti,  has  been  allowed  free 
access  to  the  MSS. 

The  three  writers  above  cited,  who 
have  now  placed  before  the  public  each 
his  own  transcript  of  the  official  records 
of  this  too  famous  procedure,  have  play¬ 
ed  the  part  of  inquisitors  over  each  other, 
in  a  sort  of  emulation  of  the  Holy  Office. 
M.  Berti  took  the  lead  by  criticising  the 
first  partial  reproduction  of  the  original 
documents  which  had  been  made  in  the 
earlier  essay  of  M.  de  I’Epinois.  M.  de 
I’Epinois  rejoined  by  acknowledging  and 
accounting  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
own  previous  publication,  and  supplying 
a  fresh  transcript  of  those  documents, 
with  critical  comments  on  the  errors  and 
inaccuracies  of  M.  Berti’s  edition.  And 
Herr  von  Gebler  brings  out  a  third,  with 
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corrections  of  both  the  others.  One  re¬ 
sult,  at  least,  of  the  researches  of  all 
three  critical  inspectors  and  copyists, 
who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  be 
right,  and  to  set  their  rivals  right  where 
wrong,  will  be  to  render  im{>ossible  the 
exercise  of  any  pious  frauds  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  disguising  or  distorting  any  of  the 
main  facts  of  the  case.  As  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  those  facts  should  be  re¬ 


garded,  modem  opinion  has  unanimously 
pronounced  already,  and  M.  de  I’Epi- 
nois,  who,  following  after  M.  Henri  Mar¬ 
tin,  labors  to  reconcile  the  fair  and  full 
exposition  of  the  case  of  Galileo  with  the 
vindication  of  the  character  of  his 
Church  against  the  *  attacks  of  igno¬ 
rance,  ’  adduces  no  facts  or  arguments  of 
any  force  to  alter  that  opinion. — Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 
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NO.  111. — THE  IDEA  OF  HOME. 


The  assertion  that  “  languages  are  the 
expression  of  the  genius  of  nations”  is 
accepted  by  many  of  us  as  a  vaguely  ap¬ 
proximate  truth.  We  incline  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  national  forms  of  speech  arc 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  indicative  of 
national  forms  of  character,  and  that  the 
configuration  of  thought  in  different 
countries  may  possibly  present  some  sort 
of  connexity  with  the  shape  of  the  talk 
employed  to  disclose  that  thought.  Yet, 
though  we  may  own  that  this  notion  is 
admissible  in  principle,  very  few  p>eople 
would  probably  be  inclined — if  they 
knew  their  own  mind — to  go  beyond  a 
somewhat  doubting  adhesion  to  such  a 
rule  ;  and  scarcely  any  of  us  would  con¬ 
sent  to  accept  the  theory  advanced  by 
some  enthusiastic  philologists  and  histo¬ 
rians,  that  language  can  be  regarded  as  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  study  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  national  tendencies  and  ca¬ 
pacities.  Who  would  seriously  admit, 
for  instance,  after  consideration,  that 
because  certain  words  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  certain  languages,  the  ideas 
which  those  words  convey  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  a  similarly  exclusive  proi>erty 
pf  the  nations  which  employ  those  lan¬ 
guages  ?  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  words  supplies,  it  is  true,  a  primd 
facie  proof  that  they  were  required,  in 
the  lands  in  which  we  find  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  express  a  local  thought ;  but  the 
absence  of  equivalent  words  in  other 
lands  cannot  reasonably  be  taken  to  con¬ 
stitute  valid  evidence  of  any  correspond¬ 
ing  absence  of  a  similar  thought  else¬ 
where.  We  may  perhaps  safely  assume, 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  particu¬ 
lar  words  in  the  dictionaries  of  certain 
peoples,  that  the  need  of  a  concrete  and 


specific  definition  of  particular  senti¬ 
ments  has,  from  some  endemic  cause, 
been  felt  and  been  satisfied  by  one  race 
and  not  by  another  ;  but  surely  we  can¬ 
not  grant  more  than  that ;  for  would  it 
not  be  altogether  contrary  to  our  actual 
experience  of  the  relative  composition 
of  national  characters,  to  infer  that 
the  want  of  a  word  must  necessarily 
imply  any  want  of  a  correlative  senti¬ 
ment  ?  The  purely  moral  faculty  of  feel¬ 
ing  a  sentiment  is,  manifestly  and  incon¬ 
testably,  independent  of  the  purely  ma¬ 
terial  faculty  of  demonstrating  that  sen¬ 
timent  by  one  word.  To  prove  this, 
we  have  but  to  look  at  some  of  the  most 
ordinary  examples  which  lie  before  our 
eyes.  Who  would  venture  to  pretend 
that  the  French  are  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  feeling  of  “  love”  and  the 
feeling  of  ”  like”  b^ause  their  language 
contains  but  one  word  to  express  both  ? 
Mlio  would  proclaim  that  no  people  but 
the  Germans  are  capable  of  realising  the 
delightful  notion  of  gemuthlich  because 
they  alone  amongst  the  nations  piossess 
the  word  ?  Who  would  assert  that  be¬ 
cause  we  English  can  only  say  "  new” 
and  ”  number”  we  are  therefore  incom¬ 
petent  to  see  our  way  to  the  varying 
senses  of  neuf  and  nouveau,  of  nomire 
and  num/rot  Who  would  affirm  that 
marriage  exists  entirely  in  England,  but 
that  it  is  practised  only  partially  in 
France,  and  is  utterly  unknown  in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  the  reason  that  we  alone  in  the 
three  countries  possess  the  two  special 
words  “  husband”  and  "  wife”  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  married  state ;  while  the 
French  can  only  say  mari  and  femme — 
husband  and  woman  ;  and  the  Germans 
are  reduced  to  the  wretched  epithets  of 
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Mann  and  Frau — man  and  woman  ?  No 
— it  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  re¬ 
ality  of  perception  has  any  consanguin¬ 
ity  with  concision  of  definition,  or  that 
earnestness  of  sensation  is  in  any  way 
related  to  precision  of  description.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  said,  without  ex¬ 
aggeration,  that  the  most  intense  and  the 
most  emotional  impressions  of  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  susceptible,  are  precisely 
those  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  ex- 
p>ound  in  specific  terms. 

These  considerations  are  surely  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  yet  our  practice  is  not  al¬ 
ways  in  accord  with  them.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  apparent  truth,  we  are  not 
unfrequently  disposed,  in  daily  life,  to 
let  them  get  out  of  sight,  and  to  think 
and  to  talk  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 
Are  not  a  good  many  of  us  often  confi¬ 
dently  asserting,  for  instance, — and  this 
brings  us  to  the  subject  which  we  are 
going  to  look  at  here — that  “  Home”  is 
an  essentially  English  idea,  because  we 
fancy,  in  the  negligence  of  our  preju¬ 
dices,  that  “  home”  is  an  essentially  Eng¬ 
lish  word  ?  Yet,  in  indulging  this  par¬ 
ticular  impression,  we  are  not  only  acting 
in  contradiction  to  the  general  principles 
which  have  just  been  indicated,  but,  fur¬ 
thermore,  we  are  committing  a  material 
error,  and  are  perpetrating  a  flagrant  in¬ 
justice  :  a  material  error,  because  the 
word  "  home”  exists  in  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  tongues  as  completely 
as  it  does  in  English  ;  a  [flagrant  injus¬ 
tice,  because  the  idea  of  ”  home”  is  felt 
and  realised,  in  varying  degrees  and 
forms,  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
earth. 

But  if,  recognising  our  error  and  our 
injustice,  we  were  to  attempt,  honestly, 
to  repair  the  one  and  to  atone  for  the 
other  ;  and  if,  with  that  double  object, 
we  were  to  begin  to  look  about  us,  out¬ 
side  our  own  shores,  for  other  “  homes” 
to  which  we  could  address  excuses  for 
having  carelessly  and  impertinently  for¬ 
gotten  their  name  and  their  existence, 
we  should  at  once  discover  that  several 
other  nations  besides  ourselves  are  com¬ 
mitting  identically  the  same  error,  are 
perpetrating  identically  the  same  injus¬ 
tice,  and  are  living,  self-admiringly,  in 
precisely  the  same  unfounded,  egotistical 
persuasion  that  they  alone  know 
“  home.”  Throughout  the  German 
earth,  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 


Iceland,  we  should  find  convictions  on 
the  question  as  fervent  as  our  own.  In 
all  these  lands  an  ineradicable  popular 
belief  exists  that  the  indigenous  word 
alone  is  capable  of  adequately  expressing 
the  deep,  sweet,  earnest  thought  it  tells 
of,  and  that  the  thought  itself  is  cherish¬ 
ed  and  carried  out  there  with  a  perfec¬ 
tion  which  no  other  soil  can  imitate. 
Whether  the  word  be  heim^  hiem,  hem,  or 
heimr,  the  faith  in  its  unapproachable 
merit  is  equally  profound  ;  whatever  be 
the  latitude  in  which  it  is  employed,  the 
confidence  in  the  exceptional  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  local  form  of  application  is 
equally  unshakeable.  Each  of  the  na¬ 
tions  which  are  handling  these  rival 
nouns,  is  almost  more  convinced  than 
even  England  is,  that  its  own  word,  and 
its  own  realisation  of  it,  are  the  only 
worthy  ones,  and  that  all  emulative  can¬ 
didatures — if  indeed  any  such  be  possi¬ 
ble  at  all — are  mere  paltry  shams  and 
empty  imitations.  Half-a-dozen  coun¬ 
tries  claim  a  monopoly  in  the  matter, 
just  as  we  ourselves  do  ;  and  this  fact  sup¬ 
plies  some  sort  of  excuse  for  our  own 
prejudices,  for  it  proves,  at  all  events, 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  entertaining 
them. 

But  the  fact  does  a  good  deal  more 
than  this.  In  showing  us  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  races  which,  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  insist  that  they  alone  can  properly 
baptise  and  can  thoroughly  feel  ”  home,” 
they  furnish  striking  evidence  of  the  vast 
value  which  the  people  of  those  races  at¬ 
tach  to  the  idea  which  the  word  conveys. 
On  that  part  of  the  subject  they  and  we 
are  unanimous  ;  we  all  demonstrate,  by 
the  eagerness  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
claim  to  be  first,  that  we  long  with  spe¬ 
cial  fervor  for  victory  in  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that — so  far  as  the  mere  word  is  concern¬ 
ed — that  competition,  ardent  as  it  is,  is 
limited  to  a  relatively  small  area. 
Neither  the  Slav  nor  the  Latin  races  take 
part  in  it,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
their  tongues  contain  no  term  equivalent 
to  “  home.”  The  word  itself — the  true 
word,  the  precise  word — is  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  British,  German,  and 
Scandinavian  nations.  Elsewhere  there 
are  but  shadows  of  it.  But  though  it  is 
solely  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  we  can  detect  the  word,  it  is 
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not  there  alone  that  we  can  discover  the 
idea  which  the  word  represents.  The 
quarrel  as  to  whether  heim  or  “  home,” 
or  any  other  similar  or  dissimilar  sound, 
expresses  best  the  full  meaning  of  the 
thought,  is,  after  all,  an  idle  one.  It 
rests  on  nothing,  and  can  lead  to  no 
good  end  whatever.  The  true  interest 
of  the  subject  is  not  there.  It  lies,  not 
in  the  relative  merits  of  analogous 
syllables,  but  in  the  comparative  inten¬ 
sities  with  which  the  sentiment  itself  is 
exhibited  by  different  peoples.  On  this 
point,  also,  wide  differences  of  opinion 
will  be  found  all  round  us  ;  but  there  are 
distinct  facts  to  guide  us,  and  discussion, 
consequently,  b^omes  possible  and  use- 
ful. 

The  first  of  those  facts  which  strikes 
us  is  that,  though  in  its  completest  and 
highest  material  manifestations,  “  home” 

is,  like  the  denomination  which  expresses 

it,  an  essentially  Northern  product,  the 
notion  of  home,  as  distinguished  from  its 
practice,  is  discernible  in  almost  every 
land.  That  notion  is  not,  and  probably 
never  has  been,  a  product  of  cold  or 
heat,  of  latitude  or  climate,  of  rank  or 
wealth,  of  any  natural  or  artificial  cause, 
or  of  any  accident  of  country  or  position. 
It  is  the  resultant  of  an  almost  universal 
need,  the  fruit  of  an  almost  universal 
yearning.  And  again,  this  need  and  this 
yearning  must  be  as  ancient  as  they  are 
deep  and  general,  for  the  word  “  home” 
was  invented  and  used  long  before  the 
time  had  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
idea  which  that  pregnant  word  was  des¬ 
tined  one  day  to  convey.  All  the  desig¬ 
nations  of  home  which  have  been  enum¬ 
erated  here  are  old — older  certainly,  by 
far,  than  any  of  the  conditions  on  which 

•  the  realisation  of  the  idea  at  present 
depends.  We  may  presume  from  this 
that  the  longing  for  a  home  of  some 
kind,  however  insufficient,  was  so  inborn 
in  men,  that  they  took  at  once  what  they 
could  get,  and  called  it,  in  their  trustful 
ignorance,  by  the  admirable  title  which 
we  now  apply  to  a  very  different  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  thought.  Our  actual 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
essentially  modem  ;  for  “  home”  can¬ 
not  be  realised,  as  we  have  learnt  to  view 
it  now,  without  the  aid  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions  which  modem  life  alone  has  cre¬ 
ated.  “  It  probably  existed,  in  the  sense  of 
which  it  was  then  susceptible,  even  when 


men  had  no  lodging-place  but  a  hollow 
tree  or  a  hole  in  a  rock  ;  but  its  mean¬ 
ing  has  indeed  changed  since,  for,  in  its 
full,  present  import,  it  signifies  security, 
jjermanence,  habit,  comfort,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  almost  a  sentiment  of  prop¬ 
erty.  So  long  as  those  various  compo¬ 
nents  could  not  be  grouped  together, 
there  could  have  been  no  ”  home”  in 
our  existing  use  of  the  word  ;  there  was 
a  state  which  was  described  by  the  same 
name,  but  it  was  not  the  same  state. 
Home — our  home  of  to-day — cannot 
have  had  being  while  war  and  slavery 
were  habitual  accompaniments  of  life  ; 
it  cannot  have  begun  to  assume  a  form 
until  men  had  not  only  placed  a  solid 
roof  over  their  heads,  but  had  also  ceased 
to  fear  either  that  enemies  might  bum 
that  roof  next  day,  or  that  masters  might 
expel  them  from  its  cover.  Some 
animals,  p>erhaps,  like  bees  and  ants 
and  beavers,  may  have  always  pro¬ 
foundly  understood  the  real  capacities 
of  ”  home  ;”  but  humanity  cannot  have 
even  suspected  that  the  modem  “  home” 
was  possible  so  long  as  durability  and 
safety  were  unattained.  '.Freedom  and 
peace  have  been  its  father  and  mother. 
Those  two  conditions  still  constitute 
everywhere  the  essential  foundations  of 
“  home  ;”  but  they  are  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient  by  themselves  ;  the  present  world 
wants  more  ;  the  superstmeture  must  be 
built  with  additional  'and  different  mate¬ 
rials.  So  far,  probably,  everybody  will 
agree  with  everybody  else  ;  but  here  we 
reach  a  point  at  which  we  shall  cease  to 
be  unanimous,  for  each  of  us  has  his  own 
idea  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  materials  required.  When  once 
liberty  and  safety  are  secured,  our  de¬ 
sires  begin  to  vary  largely  ;  each  one  of 
us  has,  more  or  less,  to  make  his  home 
for  himself,  according  to  his  tempera¬ 
ment  and  his  means  of  action,  and  most 
varying  are  the  shapes  which  the  results 
present. 

Their  varieties  are  not,  however,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  individual  fancies  exclusively  ; 
national  influences  have  also  a  large 
share  in  their  formation.  The  first  great 
grouping  into  classes  is  indeed  the  work 
of  national  action  alone  ;  the  division, 
by  personal  peculiarities  and  habits,  into 
genera  and  species,  comes  in  the  second 
line.  Different  conceptions  of  the  idea 
of  ”  home”  are  expressed  as  national 
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testimonies  by  the  races  of  Europe,  each  they  can  accumulate  by  joint  subscrip- 
one  for  itself,  with  a  clearness  which  per-  tion.  In  England,  the  sharp  severance 
mits  us  to  recognise  the  part  which  is  es-  into  classes  destroys  the  possibility  of 
sentially  impersonal  and  public,  in  con-  collective  social  action.  In  Germany 
tradiction  to  what  is  individual  and  spe-  the  same  difficulty  exists,  though  in  an- 
cific  in  each  case.  The  evidence  in  the  other  form  ;  and  furthermore,  women 
matter  is  everywhere  so  abundant,  that  and  men  live  virtually  apart  from  each 
an  endeavor  to  determine  the  shape  and  other  there  ;  each  sex  composes  associa- 
character  of  the  national  practice  of  tions  for  itself  in  itself,  and  society,  in  its 
“home,”  as  applied  in  any  particular  true  sense,  is  a  privilege  of  a  limited  upper 
country,  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  category,  and  is  nationally  unknown, 
to  carry  out.  For  instance,  regarding  But  in  France  there  seems  to  be  a  vast 
the  question,  in  each  land,  as  a  great  unconscious  partnership  throughout  the 
local  whole,  and  putting  aside  all  shadings  land  for  the  rendering  of  life  pleasant — a 
and  all  accidents,  it  is  surely  just  to  de-  federation  which  includes  all  persons — 
scribe  the  English  home,  in  its  main  out-  an  alliance  which  unites  all  interests — a 
lines,  as  a  massive  fortress  which  its  oc-  coalition  which  amalgamates  all  opinions 
cupiers  defend  against  all  comers  ;  the  — a  league  which  utilises  all  agencies, 
German  home  as  a  woman's  laboring  which  profits  by  all  accidents,  which 
place,  which  offers  but  weak  attractions  works  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  which 
to  men;  and  the  French  home  as  a  com-  uses  the  homes  as  it  uses  the  streets, 
mon  ground  of  union,  where  all  the  mem-  Society,  as  it  is  conceived  and  realised 
bers  of  a  family,  and  each  of  their  in  France,  admits  no  obstacles  to  the 
friends,  find  a  seat  awaiting  them,  demands  of  its  all-comprehending  activ- 
There  are  exceptions  everywhere  in  quan-  ity  ;  it  accepts  no  refuses  ;  it  stands  for- 
tities  ;  but  who  that  knows  and  can  com-  ward  in  'its  force  as  a  recognised  public 
pare  the  daily  life  of  the  English,  the  necessity,  as  a  valued  public  right  ;  it 
Germans,  and  the  French,  will  deny  the  knocks  ,im{>eriously  at  all  doors  ;  it  calls 
general  accuracy  of  these  rough  defini-  on  the  entire  people  to  come  out  and 
tions  ?  participate  in  the  common  work  ;  it  in- 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  French  home  sists  that  each  and  all  shall  aid  in  the 
— of  the  true  typical  French  home,  that  universal  labor,  and  shall  contribute  to 
is — are,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  ad-  the  general  end.  And  it  does  all  this 

mirable  in  Europe.  Of  course  there  without  the  faintest  notion  that  it  is  do- 

are  weak  points  in  them.  Of  course  ing  it.  Under  such  conditions  society 
there  are  defects  in  the  French  system,  in  France  most  naturally  denies  to  home 
Of  course  there  are  in  France,  as  else-  the  character  of  a  special  refuge  or  a  fa- 
where,  a  mass  of  stupid,  gloomy  fire-  vorite  hiding-place  ;  it  contemptuously 
sides,  of  all  ranks,  of  all  shades,  and  refuses  to  see  in  it  a  citadel  for  defence 
of  all  degrees,  which  are  animated  by  or  a  prison  for  enclosure  ;  it  indignantly 
no  life,  which  present  no  interest  or  despises  it  as  a  traitor  to  the  common 
action,  which  offer  neither  character  nor  cause,  if  it  persists  in  keeping  its  shut- 

charm.  But  those  are  not  the  represen-  ters  closed.  In  the  eyes  of  society  home 

tative  homes  of  France  ;  those  are  not  is  but  one  of  its  workshops — a  factory 
illustrative  examples  of  the  idea  of  home  in  which  the  tools  are  family  affections 
as  nationally  realised  in  the  land  :  those  and  fireside  ties,  in  which  the  materials 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  fashioned  are  manners,  thought,  and  lan- 
national  type  of  home,  the  national  sen-  guage,  and  of  which  the  special  function 
timent  of  home,  the  national  use  of  is  to  produce  implements  adapted  to  so- 
home,  are  other.  Nationally,  amongst  cial  needs. 

the  French,  home  is  a  general  meeting-  Sociableness  is  probably  the  most  strik- 
spot  for  cheeriness  and  affection.  How,  ing  of  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
indeed,  could  it  be  anything  else  with  French  home  ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  character  of  the  race  ?  Home  in  others  which  stand  forward  in  almost 
France  is  made  what  it  is  by  the  tem|)er-  equal  evidence.  The  eager  action  of  the 
ament  of  the  people,  and  by  their  special  women,  the  intensity  of  family  union,  the 
disposition  to  use  and  enjoy  in  common  love  and  the  constant  pursuit  of  sensa- 
all  the  elements  of  satisfaction  which  tions  and  emotions,  contribute  largely  to 
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the  end  attained.  Created  and  supported 
by  causes  so  prolific  as  these,  home  exer¬ 
cises  an  enormous  p>ower  in  France  :  no 
other  place  competes  with  it ;  all  classes 
recognise  its  influence  ;  neither  the  wine¬ 
shop  nor  the  club  attracts  the  Frenchman 
away  from  it ;  he  goes  to  it  with  a  con¬ 
vinced  contentment  which  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  its  value.  But  he  does  not 
enter  it  to  shut  himself  up  in  it  with  his 
wife  and  children  ;  he  regards  it,  just  as 
society  does,  not  as  a  personal  exclusive 
property  of  his  own,  in  which  no  one  else 
has  a  right  to  share,  but  as  part  of  a  collec¬ 
tive  social  whole,  and  he,  consequently, 
is  unable  to  conceive  that  he  would  prop¬ 
erly  use  it  if  he  barred  it  up  and  wrote 
“  No  Admission  for  Strangers”  on  the 
gate.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued,  with¬ 
out  much  exaggeration,  that  his  disposi¬ 
tion  to  unshroud  his  home  to  others  as 
other  homes  are  set  before  himself,  is 
precisely  one  of  the  causes  of  the  attrac¬ 
tion  which  his  own  home  exercises  over 
him  ;  its  openness  bestows  upon  it  as 
many  brightnesses  and  provides  it  with  as 
many  contacts  as  he  can  discover  else¬ 
where, — and  for  that  very  reason  he  likes 
it  and  is  proud  of  it.  His  home  life  is 
substantially  identical,  in  character,  in 
objects,  and  even  in  society,  with  all  that 
life  elsewhere  can  offer  him  ;  so,  though 
he  goes  much  elsewhere,  he  neither  aban¬ 
dons  nor  despises  home,  for  comparison 
shows  him  nothing  better.  He  wishes  it 
to  be  a  hive  in  movement,  adorned  with 
all  that  animation,  gaiety,  and  good-fel¬ 
lowship  can  do  for  it  ;  but  he  sees  in  it 
neither  a  sanctuary  nor  a  stronghold. 

And  if  the  men  view  home  after  this 
fashion,  the  women  regard  it  in  the  same 
light  more  clearly  still,  for  the  making 
of  it  is  essentially  their  work.  The  men 
accept  it,  utilise  it,  and  rejoice  in  it,  but 
it  is  the  women  who  construct  it ;  and 
in  no  other  of  her  functions  does  the 
typical  character  of  the  Frenchwoman 
exhibit  itself  more  clearly,  in  no  other  of 
her  efforts  is  her  influence  on  her  nation 
more  easily  discernible.  The  peculiar 
restlessness  of  her  spirit  finds  a  limitless 
field  of  action  in  her  efforts  to  extend 
the  influence  of  her  home  ;  her  keen  in- 
ventivity  is  unceasingly  employed  in  the 
composition  of  new  results  from  old 
causes,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  varied 
pleasures  without  exp)enditure  of  money. 
Her  demonstrative  affectionateness  re- 
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ceives  abundant  satisfaction  from  the 
community  of  her  life  with  her  relations 
and  friends.  As  she  usually  abhors  calm, 
and  instinctively  regards  it  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  stupidity,  she  naturally  ex¬ 
cludes  it  from  her  home,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  any  emotion  is  better  than  the 
abs^ce  of  emotion.  She  regards  activity 
and  fertilit'/  of  impressions  as  the  indis¬ 
pensable  oasis  of  home  life  ;  she  pro¬ 
claims  that  ennui  is  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  that  life ;  and  what  is  ennui 
but  “  an  afflicting  sensation  for  want  of 
a  sensation”  ?  So  she  takes  especial  care 
that  there  shall  be  no  such  want  ai'ound 
her,  and  she  establishes  as  the  foremost 
principle  of  her  action  that  both  duty 
and  interest  oblige  her  to  provide  sen¬ 
sation  for  herself  and  for  those  who  share 
her  home. 

This  situation  is  so  absolutely  unlike 
that  which  exists  in  England,  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  remember,  in  partial  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  difference,  that,  nationally, 
we  English  do  not  amuse  ourselves  ;  that, 
though  our  upper  strata  absorb  pleasures 
in  prodigious  quantities,  and  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  eagerness  for  which  no  paral¬ 
lel  can  be  found  elsewhere,  the  people, 
as  a  whole,  know  scarcely  anything  of 
amusement,  and  contemplate  it  from  afar 
as  a  class  privilege  which  is  beyond  their 
reach.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be 
otherwise  ;  for  we  regard  amusement  as 
a  distinct  and  special  process,  as  an 
operation  requiring  outside  aid,  as  the 
evident  result  of  a  recognisable  cause, 
and,  more  than  all,  as  a  product  unat¬ 
tainable  without  a  direct  or  indirect  dis¬ 
bursement  of  money.  Amusement  in 
England  has  become,  in  its  main  aspects, 
a  thing  to  be  bought ;  it  needs  time,  or¬ 
ganisation,  and  cash  ;  so — for  want  of 
those  conditions — the  mass  of  the  nation 
has  to  do  without  it.  But  in  France,  on 
the  contrary,  amusement  is  a  universal 
birthright.  In  France  it  is  not  a  pro¬ 
cess,  it  is  a  state  ;  it  is  not  an  active 
operation,  it  is  an  instinctive  sentiment  ; 
it  is  not  the  result  of  any  cause  what¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  true  example  of  spontaneous 
generation.  The  French  need  amuse¬ 
ment,  so  they  have  it ;  it  springs  up 
everywhere  around  them  ;  everything  is 
a  possible  occasion  for  it ;  its  sources 
abide  in  the  nature  of  the  race,  its  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  the  people  themselves  ;  it 
is  an  internal  capacity,  not  an  external 
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creation.  And  in  this  capacity  lies  the 
main  explanation  of  the  general  bright¬ 
ness  of  their  homes  :  it  is  it  which  en¬ 
ables  the  women  to  provide  the  abun¬ 
dant  decoration  of  gaiety  that  ornaments 
the  life  of  France  ;  it  aids  to  throw  over 
the  land  the  delightful  aspect  of  social 
oneness  which,  in  spite  of  class  divisions, 
of  political  hates,  of  poverty  and  wealth, 
and  of  all  the  differences  of  characters 
and  tendencies,  is  still  so  striking  and  so 
evident  to  the  foreign  looker-on.  The 
common  necessity  and  the  common  ca¬ 
pacity  of  amusement,  and  the  universal 
disposition  to  extract  amusement  from 
the  simplest  and  the  most  easily  utilisable 
causes,  create  a  bond  which  holds  the 
entire  race  together. 

With  such  a  force  at  work  in  almost 
every  house,  it  is  but  natural  that  all 
French  homes  should  be  very  much  like 
each  other  ;  that  the  same  pattern  should 
be  reproduced  in  them  abundantly  ;  that 
their  tone  and  objects  should  be  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  throughout  the  land  ; 
and  that  for  this  reason,  again,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  which  have  been  already 
indicated,  they  should  present  a  marked 
and  recognisable  national  type.  And  the 
vividness  of  that  type  is  rendered  clearer 
still  by  two  other  causes — the  intensity 
of  the  family  tie,  and  the  constant  long¬ 
ing  for  emotional  sensation.  Allusion 
has  been  already  made  to  each  of  them  ; 
but  they  merit  further  notice,  for  they 
contribute  almost  as  much  as  the  mutu¬ 
ality  of  association  and  of  amusement  to 
the  building  up  of  the  French  home. 

Family  union  is  generally  felt  and 
practised  with  such  thoroughness  in 
France  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
levers  of  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
union  which  includes  all  sorts  of  connec¬ 
tions  within  its  elastic  grasp;  which  shuts 
out  neither  aunts  nor  brothers-in-law  ; 
which  neglects  neither  collaterals,  nor 
agnates,  nor  cognates  ;  which  puts  for¬ 
ward  attachment  between  persons  of  the 
same  kin  as  a  natural  pleasure  as  well  as 
a  natural  duty  ;  and  which — more  won¬ 
derful  than  all— does  not  repudiate  even 
poor  relations.  Its  effect  on  homes  is 
both  to  hold  them  together  and  to  open 
them  out ;  to  extend  the  circle  of  their 
composition,  and,  simultaneously,  to 
deepen  the  earnestness  of  their  action. 
And,  naturally,  it  adds  largely  to  the 
national  physiognomy  of  those  homes  by 


bestowing  on  them  an  amplitude  of  com¬ 
position  and  a  variety  of  ingredients 
which  are  but  rarely  found  outside  of 
France,  and  by  creating  ,in  them,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  particular  effect  of  largeness 
and  comprehensiveness.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  one  single  roof  ha¬ 
bitually  covers  all  the  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  (though  there  are  innumerable  exam¬ 
ples  of  accumulations  of  three  generations 
m  the  same  house),  but  that  the  separate 
homes  of  each  of  those  members  are  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  a  sort  of  joint  posses¬ 
sion  in  which  the  home  sentiment  is  in¬ 
stinctively  felt  by  each  of  them  towards 
the  others.  And  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  conditions  which  have  just  been  indi¬ 
cated  are  universal,  but  only  that  they 
are  general,  and  that  they  apply  to  the 
majority  of  cases.  There  are  in  France, 
as  elsewhere,  sons  who  quarrel  with  their 
fathers,  brothers  who  hate  their  sisters, 
and  husbands  who  abhor  their  wives  ; 
but  still,  the  aspect  of  French  hearths, 
as  a  whole,  is  one  of  striking  unity  and 
of  wide-spreading,  much-embracing  sym¬ 
pathy. 

The  desire  for  sensation,  which  is 
common,  in  almost  equal  degrees,  to  both 
men  and  women,  imports  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  another  characteristic  of  a  still 
more  local  kind,  for  nowhere  is  the  en¬ 
joyment  and  the  research  of  sensation 
carried  so  far  as  it  is  in  France,  In¬ 
deed,  its  introduction  into  homes,  its 
maintenance  there  as  a  useful  and  even 
a  necessary  aid  of  daily  life,  its  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  dispeller  of  monotony  and  as  a 
creator  of  constant  novelties  of  impres¬ 
sion,  are  so  absolutely  peculiar  to  France, 
that  of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  idea  of  home 
there,  this  one  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ex¬ 
clusively  national.  Elsewhere  emotions 
are  usually  regarded  as  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  homes  ;  tranquillity  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  a  certain  unchangeableness  of 
thought,  are  supposed,  in  other  countries, 
to  be  inherent  to  home  life.  But  in 
France  the  contrary  system  is  applied. 
In  France  the  danger  of  stupidity  is  so 
keenly  felt,  the  destructive  nature  of 
its  action  on  social  intercourse  is  so 
distinctly  recognised,  that  constant  bat¬ 
tle  is  kept  up  against  every  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  its  presence.  The  horror  of  dul- 
ness,  of  inertness,  of  impassibility,  of 
silence,  is  so  intense,  that,  by  mere  re- 
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action  {fom  it,  the  admiration  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  of  vivacity,  of  excitability, 
which  is  inborn  in  the  race,  is  rendered 
stronger  and  deeper  still. 

EUich  of  these  forces,  acting  separate¬ 
ly,  would  produce  a  marked  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  people  ;  but  as  they  are 
all  working  permanently  and  vigorously 
together,  with  harmony  and  without 
friction,  the  effect  has  b^ome  both  uni¬ 
versal  and  irresistible.  The  collective 
operation,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  of 
agencies  of  such  a  nature,  has  shaped  the 
homes  of  France  into  the  essentially  im- 
tionol  and  local  type  which  they  present. 

That  type  is  singularly  full  of  merits 
— of  such  rare  and  real  merits  that  all 
unprejudiced  observers  will  recognise  and 
proclaim  them.  But  beside  them  stands 
the  first  of  the  defects  of  the  system — 
the  want  of  calm.  Excitement  is  in  the 
character  of  the  race  :  we  find  it,  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  all  over  France,  and  in  sd- 
most  everything  that  the  French  do  ; 
but  it  strikes  us  with  especial  force  when 
it  glares  at  us  in  homes,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  the  perfect  idea  of 
home  without  a  certain  quantity  of  re¬ 
pose,  without  occasional  respite  from 
ambitions,  animations,  and  perturba¬ 
tions.  without  the  sweet  refreshment 
which  is  induced  by  tranquillising  con¬ 
tacts,  by  soothing  affections,  by  stilling 
thoughts.  Such  rest  would  be  easy  to 
obtain  in  French  homes,  for,  in  almost 
all  of  them,  its  elements  lie  about  in 
luxuriant  abundance  ;  but  the  nation’s 
life  and  the  nation’s  nature  are  hostile  to 
the  development  of  those  elements,  and 
only  permit  them  to  continue  to  exist  on 
condition  of  hiding  themselves,  of  re¬ 
maining  latent,  of  not  presuming  to 
struggle  against  the  outside,  and  of  never 
showing  themselves  in  action  excepting 
on  rare  occasions  when  the  outside  has 
consented,  for  an  instant,  to  withdraw. 

And  yet  this  insufficiency  of  interior¬ 
ness,  this  non-realisation  of  the  notion 
of  retreat,  this  perpetual  sentiment  of 
relationship  with  the  world,  which  seem 
to  foreigners  to  be  so  general  in  French 
homes,  are  not  perceptible  to  the  French 
themselves.  For  them,  with  their  needs 
and  habits,  their  homes  are  precisely 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  French  see 
nothing  in  their  system  that  can  be  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  if  they  are  satisfied,  we 
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have  certainly  no  right  to  call  upon 
them  to  change. 

It  is  not,  however,  either  with  their 
eyes  or  with  our  own  that  we  are  look¬ 
ing,  for  the  moment,  at  their  homes. 
We  are  trying  to  consider  them  from  an 
abstract  point  of  view, — to  apply  to 
them  an  imaginary  measure,  and  to  de¬ 
termine,  not  whether  they  are  defective 
for  the  French  (we  see  clearly  that  they 
are  not),  but  how  far  they  come  short 
of  theoretical  perfection — how  far  they 
fail  to  realise  the  ideal  model.  They 
reach  so  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  of 
their  competitors,  that  it  is  mournful  to 
see  them  fail  to  quite  attain  it.  The 
homes  of  France  possess,  in  the  brilliant 
and  attaching  potentialities  which  have 
just  been  indicated,  a  larger  perfection 
than  we  can  discover  elsewhere  of  the 
particular  qualifications  which  enable  the 
greatest  number  to  participate  in  the 
greatest  joy.  Gaiety,  intelligence,  and 
joint  action  are  applied  in  them  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  all.  Dulness, 
sadness,  and  all  the  forms  of  stupidity 
and  gnnut  are  combated  in  them.  'I'hey 
offer  a  strangely  wide  development  of 
family  affections.  And  surely — what¬ 
ever  be  the  prejudices  of  other  races  in 
favor  of  other  forms  and  of  other  func¬ 
tions  of  home — it  cannot  fairly  be  pre¬ 
tended  either  that  similar  capacities  ex¬ 
ist,  or  that  similar  results  are  attained 
in  other  lands. 

Against  these  superiorities  we  have  to 
set  off  two  grave  deficiencies,  the  want  of 
calm  being  the  foremost  of  them.  And 
if  a  balance  , could  be  struck  by  simply 
measuring  out  the  merits  of  joy  and 
calm  in  their  applicIKion  to  home,  we 
might,  each  one  of  us,  work  out  that 
part  of  the  calculation  according  to 
our  individual  notion  of  psychological 
arithmetic.  But  the  inquiry  contains 
other  elements.  The  entire  theory  of 
the  modern  home  is  engaged  in  it.  The 
whole  principle  of  the  objects  and  the 
uses  of  home  depends  upon  the  reply 
which  we  may  give  to  it.  Should  home 
be  essentially  a  place  of  joy,  or  should 
it  be  essentially  a  place  of  rest  ? 

The  answer  which  most  of  us  would 
incline  to  make  is,  probably — it  should 
be  both  together,  or  each  alternately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  shifting  tempers  and 
varying  needs.  But  can  it  be  so  ?  And 
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if  the  French  have  failed  to  render  it  so,  variety,  nor  the  movements  of  expres- 
is  it  possible  that  any  other  race  can  sion,  nor  the  shiftings  of  color,  which 
succeed  where  they,  with  all  their  pow-  indicate  the  presence  of  fancy  and  of 
ers,  have  left  the  work  undone  ?  originality,  are  likely  to  be  csdled  into 

This  question  brings  us  face  to  face,  existence  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
in  one  bound,  with  the  action  of  nation-  they  are  frequently  wanting  in  France 
alities  on  home  ;  for  what  are  joy  and  that  we  detect  there,  in  spite  of  bril- 
rest  in  such  a  case  but  manifestations  liancy  and  gaiety,  so  much  uniformity  of 
of  a  national  idea,  but  expressions  of  a '  outline,  so  much  monotony  of  tendency 
national  need  ?  What  are  they,  to  take  and  of  object  in  all  the  homes  of  the 
a  rough  example,  but  echoes  of  the  voice  land.  The  nation  does  too  much,  and 
of  France  calling  laughingly  for  the  one,  individuals  do  too  little.  And  herein 
and  of  the  speech  of  England  asking  lies  a  second  grave  defect  of  the  French 
gravely  for  the  other  ?  And  these  echoes  ideal.  The  fact  that  the  self-same  defect 
lead  us  to  the  strange  reflection  that,  as  exists  elsewhere  does  not  render  it  less  real 
in  France,  the  homes  seem  to  reflect  the  in  France  ;  the  tyranny  of  majorities  is 
dispositions  of  the  women,  so,  in  Eng-  not  peculiar  to  that  country,  but  we  find 
land,  they  appear  to  indicate  the  desires  there  a  vigorous  exam  pie  of  it  in  the 
of  the  men.  It  is  certainly  the  women  case  before  us. 

who,  in  their  hot  pursuit  of  sensation.  And  yet  it  is  strange  that  such  a  ty- 
drive  out  calm  in  the  one  case,  and,  al-  ranny  should  be  able  to  display  itself  m 
most  as  assuredly,  it  is  the  men  who  claim  a  land  where  social  liberty  is  developed 
it  in  the  other.  This  exercise  of  the  to  the  extent  which  it  reaches  in  France, 
home-forming  influence  by  one  sex  in  The  faculty  of  doing  as  you  like,  with- 
France,  and  by  the  other  sex  in  Eng-  out  occupying  yourself  about  the  opinion 
land,  puts  directly  before  us  one  of  the  of  your  neighbor,  constitutes  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  realisation  of  the  national  particular  charms  of  life  there  ;  but  in 
idea  of  home  differs  so  largely  in  the  this  matter  of  the  organisation  of  homes 
two  countries.  we  see  but  little  trace  of  it.  French 

The  English  side  of  the  subject  is  not,  homes  are  about  as  much  like  each  other 
however,  under  discussion  here  ;  its  as  English  homes  are,  and  for  the  same 
French  aspects  alone  concern  us  ;  and  reason.  Everybody  fashions  them  as 
furthermore,  no  contrast  is  needed  to  everybody  else  does.  Scarcely  any  one 
bring  them  into  light,  for  they  stand  out  throws  into  them  individuality,  or  what 
clearly  by  themselves  in  the  vigor  and  philosophers  call  the  “  Me.”  The  ap- 
the  strikingness  of  their  local  character,  pearance  of  nationalism  becomes  of 
in  the  unmistakableness  of  their  nation-  course  more  marked  in  consequence  of 
ality.  They  are  what  they  are  because  the  absence  of  personality  ;  but,  from 
they  are  French.  They  contribute  an  the  ideal  p>ointof  view,  there  is  no  ad- 
altogether  special  contingent  to  the  idea  vantage  in  that,  for,  as  has  been  already 
of  home,  and  they  furnish  one  more  tes-  said,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  perfect 
timony  to  the  unvarying  action  of  French  home  unless  individual  intervention  is 
nature  on  all  that  it  touches.  But  this  superadded  in  it  to  national  action, 
particularism  cannot  justly  be  regretted.  In  France  individual  intervention  is 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  indis-  rarely  perceptible,  except,  indeed,  in  the 
pensable  to  the  actual  conception  of  arrangement  of  the  material  elements  of 
home.  Cosmopolitanism  and  interna-  home.  But  the  demonstration  of  self 
tional  unity  would  be  in  direct  contra-  in  furniture  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
diction  with  that  conception.  In  the  matter,  for  whatever  be  the  merit  and 
present  case,  indeed,  regret  lies  in  the  the  value  of  surroundings  which  satisfy 
opposite  direction  ;  for  the  very  intensity  the  eye,  whatever  be  the  contentments 
of  the  national  influence  which  provokes  induced  by  them,  the  leverage  of  home 
this  marked  specificness,  manifestly  as  a  governing  power  in  life  depends  on 
weakens  and  diminishes  the  operation  of  conditions  of  mind,  and  not  on  the  col- 
all  the  multiform  personal  forces  whose  or  of  tapestries  or  the  shape  of  side- 
agency  is  needed  to  create  individuality  boards.  Furthermore,  in  a  national 
in  homes.  Without  their  aid,  neither  measurement  of  home  the  state  of  the 
the  lights  and  shades  which  bring  about  entire  people  must  be  looked  at ;  no  se- 
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lections  can  be  made  ;  it  is  from  the 
mass  (which  possesses  neither  tajiestries 
nor  sideboards)  that  experience  and  ar¬ 
guments  should  be  drawn.  And  if  we 
observe  that  the  mass  lives  uniformly — if 
we  recognise  that  the  units  who  compose 
it  have  ceased  to  be  producers  of  new 
things — if  we  see  that  they  accept  a 
model  and  apply  a  rule,  that  they  bring  to 
work  no  perceptible  inventivity, — then, 
evidently,  it  may  be  urged  that  they  have 
abdicated  the  right  of  applying  their  own 
preferences,  and  that  they  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  a  dominating  national  type. 

But  how  curious  it  is  that  they  should 
yield  to  that  pressure  in  the  matter  of 
home,  and  that  they  should  resist  it  in 
everything  else.  No  people  are  more 
personal  than  the  French  ;  individuality 
is  everywhere  amongst  them  ;  it  is  often, 
indeed,  carried  so  far  that  it  inflates  it¬ 
self  into  mannerism  and  pretension. 
But  in  this  one  case  of  the  composition 
of  home  it  makes  no  attempt  to  assert 
itself.  The  result  is  that,  with  all  the 
gaiety  and  brightness  of  French  homes, 
we  are  frequently  disappointed  in  them 
by  a  want  of  the  vigor  which  is  obtain¬ 
able  only  by  the  use  of  personal  forces, 
and  by  a  frequent  cropping  up  of  blank 
spaces  in  the  midst  of  the  vivid  color¬ 
ing  which  is  proper  to  the  land. 

It  is  strange,  also,  that  the  two  great 
defects  of  the  French  system  should  be 
of  natures  so  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
How  is  it  p>ossible  that  the  absence  of 
calm  and  the  absence  of  color  can  co¬ 
exist  in  the  same  people  ?  The  exactly 
opposite  result  might  have  been  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  very  same  pursuit  of 
sensation  which  drives  out  repose  would 
have  necessarily  and  inevitably  provoked 
a  variety  of  personal  vigors  and  of  in¬ 
dividual  fertilities.  But  it  is  not  so. 
However  much  French  temperaments 
may  be  personal,  French  homes  remain 
national. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  their  evident 
faults  and  their  seeming  contradictions, 
what  incomparable  homes  they  are ! 
Where  else  is  anything  like  them  to  be 
found  ?  How  admirably  they  realise  the 
ideal  of  what  family  life  may  be  in  all 
its  tender,  eager,  loving,  sunny  attri¬ 
butes  !  If  French  homes  are  not  perfect, 
they  approach,  at  all  events,  much  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  other  homes  do, 


precisely  for  the  reason  that  they  con¬ 
tain  the  largest  proi>ortion  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  that  produce  happiness  in  its 
active  living  forms.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  sort  of  gladness  which 
results  from  quick  movement  of  the 
sensibilities,  from  developed  responsive¬ 
ness,  and  from  eager  use  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  faculties,  is  a  brighter  state,  both  in¬ 
tellectually  and  susceptively,  than  the 
passive  contentment  engendered  by  the 
absence  of  emotion.  Great  as  are  the 
merits  of  occasional  repose,  indispensa¬ 
ble,  indeed,  as  it  is  to  well-ordered  ex¬ 
istence,  it  is,  after  all,  a  negative  con¬ 
dition  ;  it  implies,  more  or  less,  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  life.  The  French  avoid  that 
suspension  as  much  as  possible  ;  they 
do  all  they  can  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  positive  shapes  of  wellbeing  ;  they 
have  organised  their  home  system  in  that 
intent,  and  that  is  why  it  stands  so  high 
amongst  its  fellows. 

And  furthermore,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  faults  which  foreigners 
may  see  in  French  homes  are  invisible 
to  the  dwellers  in  those  homes.  Custom 
blinds  them,  just  as  it  blinds  us  English. 
Their  judgment  on  the  question  is  like 
our  own,  a  result  of  prejudice  ;  it  is 
based  exclusively  on  the  teaching  of 
their  own  habits,  without  comparisons  ; 
but  as  the  topic  is  one  on  which  they, 
like  all  other  people,  feel  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be 
led  to  admit  defects  in  their  system.  As 
was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
each,  nation  believes  that  it  alone  is 
right  in  the  matter  ;  so  that  if  we  claimed 
the  faculty  of  disapproving  the  French, 
they  might,  with  equal  justice  and  effect, 
insist  on  judging  us  in  return,  and  would, 
doubtless,  find  occasion  to  say  a  good 
deal  against  our  ways.  We  should  do 
well  to  remember,  as  regards  this  part  of 
the  case,  that  the  subject  of  homes  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  that  it  includes,  not 
only  an  extensive  collection  of  national 
types,  but  also,  in  addition,  a  varied 
series  of  exceptional  ca.ses  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to 
recognise  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
new  phases  and  new  species  of  home. 
And  this  necessity  for  admitting  into  the 
group  a  good  many  outside  elements 
which  did  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
form  part  of  it,  should  render  us  gener¬ 
ous  and  liberal  towards  the  French  and 
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other  foreigners.  Can  we,  for  instance, 
deny,  with  justice,  that  a  lighthouse  is  a 
home  to  the  keepers  who  dwell  in  it  ? 
or  that  the  snow  huts  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  homes  to  them  during  their  eight 
months  of  winter  ?  or  even  that  the  vag¬ 
abond  tents  of  Asia,  the  wandering  roofs 
of  skin  or  woven  hair,  are  homes  to  the 
tribes  they  shelter  ?  They  are  not 
homes  according  to  the  rules  applied  in 
France  or  England  ;  but  it  would  be  an 
act  of  illogical  unfairness  to  assert  that 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  becoming 
homes  to  their  inmates.  And  look  at 
another  example,  more  striking  still  than 
any  of  these  ;  look  at  monks  and  nuns, 
who  live  in  circumstances  which  seem, 
to  our  view,  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
home  sentiment,  but  who  create  for 
themselves  thoughts  and  hopes  which 
throw  into  their  barren  cells  a  meaning 
and  a  charm,  and  who,  consequently, 
discover  in  them  a  true  and  touching 
character  of  home.  In  this  frequent 
case  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  fer¬ 
vor  and  emotion  provoke  a  sensation 
of  peculiar  contentment  which  gilds  the 
barest  walls,  which  softens  the  hardest 
pallets,  which  casts  sweetness  over  naked 
ugliness.  It  is  not  our  home,  but  is  it 
not  a  home  ?  Again,  in  some  strange 
specimens,  p>ersonal  character  alone,  ir¬ 
respective  of  all  external  conditions  what¬ 
ever,  may  be  supposed  to  bestow  on  the 
most  unlikely  resting-places  a  certain 
aspect  of  home.  May  it  not  be  suggest¬ 
ed,  in  illustration,  without  too  violent 
exaggeration,  that  Diogenes  may  have 
found  a  veritable  'home  in  his  tub,  Sim¬ 
eon  Stylites  in  his  pillar,  or  even  naked 
Truth  in  the  bottom  of  her  well  ? 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  these  cases 
correspond  at  all  to  the  present  perfect¬ 
ed  European  theory  of  home  ;  but  they 
show,  at  all  events,  that  in  considering 
the  question  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  take 
account  of  a  good  many  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments,  and  that  we  should  therefore  do 
well,  in  approaching  it,  to  divest  our¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  of  preconceived 
notions,  and  of  the  impression  that  our 
own  rule  is  the  only  good  one.  The 
modern  English  doctrine  appears,  it  is 
true,  to  have  been  applied  by  Horace  in 
that  Sabine  farm,  which  he  described  as 

"  The  homely  house  that  harbor^  quiet  rest 
but  neither  his  testimony  nor  his  author¬ 


ity  suffices  to  prove  that  “  rest  ”  is  so 
indispensable  in  homes  that  the  French 
are  wrong  for  not  possessing  it.  No  par¬ 
ticular  method  and  no  particular  law  can 
be  applied  to  so  elastic  a  subject.  Each 
example  must  be  left  with  its  merits  and 
its  faults.  The  New  Zealand  system 
exhibits  very  few  of  the  characteristics 
which  we  pursue  in  Europe,  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  individuality  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  A  Maori  hut  is  so  sacredly  per¬ 
sonal  a  property  of  its  owner,  that  when 
he  dies  no  one  is  permitted  to  utilise  it, 
and  it  is  left,  untenanted,  to  rot.  No 
stronger  illustration  could  probably  be 
discovered,  and  yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  would  lead  the  French  to  recognise 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  individual. 
Contrasts  between  parts  of  the  subject 
are  useless  ;  comparison  is  serviceable 
only  when  applied  to  the  whole — to  the 
mass  of  advantages  or  disadvantages 
discoverable  in  each  case  ;  and  even  if 
we  limit  our  criticism  to  general  aspects 
and  to  aggregate  forms,  even  if  we  avoid 
the  temptation  to  frame  an  opinion  on 
details,  even  then  we  need  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  toleration  before  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  just  result.  But  it  happens 
that  home  is  a  subject  on  which  we  all 
feel  deeply,  and  on  which  it  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  particularly  difficult  for  us  to 
be  tolerant.  Toleration  usually  implies 
indifference  ;  it  is  rarely  a  product  of 
reason  ;  it  is  incompatible  with  ardent 
faith  ;  no  enthusiast  is  capable  of  it :  so, 
as  every  one  of  us  is  animated  in  some 
degree  by  the  conviction  that  we  alone 
are  right,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  will  any¬ 
where  be  found  in  a  position  which  per¬ 
mits  them  to  exercise  toleration.  And 
judicial  impartiality,  which  is  a  higher 
form  of  toleration,  will  of  course  be  still 
more  unattainable  ;  so  that  the  subject 
is  one  on  which  conflict  of  opinion  is 
inevitable. 

The  longing  of  the  absent  for  thei 
home,  their  own  home  and  no  other,  is 
both  a  consequence  and  an  evidence  of 
this  state  of  mind  ;  and  the  universality 
of  its  existence  shows  how  widely  spread 
that  state  is.  Whether  it  be  called  home¬ 
sickness,  or  heimweh,  or  nostalgia,  it  is 
always  the  same  “  sadness  to  return 
and  it  furnishes,  in  all  its  applications, 
unceasing  testimony  to  the  intense  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  our  thoughts  of  home. 
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And  yet,  in  the  case  before  us,  in  the 
idea  of  home  as  realised  in  France,  there 
is*so  much  that  all  of  |us  must  desire,  so 
much  that  all  of  us  must  wish  to  appro¬ 
priate,  that,  if  the  world  is  capable  of 
making  an  exception  in  its  non-admis- 
siveness,  it  is  surely  in  favor  of  France 
that  the  exception  would  be  made.  If 
there  be  on  the  earth  a  type  of  home 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  a  majority 
to  vote  for  its  adoption,  it  must  be,  as¬ 
suredly,  the  bright  home  of  France,  with 
its  joyousness,  its  carelessness,  its  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  its  faults. 

Its  faults  are  probably  incurable  ;  they 
must  be  accepted  (for  the  present  at  all 
events)  as  they  are,  for  the  sake  of  the 
merits  which  accompany  them.  But  as 
the  same  judgment  may  safely  be  pro¬ 
nounced  on  all  the  other  national  ty|>es 
of  home,  there  is  no  si)ecial  reproach  in 
it  for  F ranee.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  betterment  is  improbable  in 
the  general  application  of  the  idea  of 
home  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  its 
march  supplies  such  abundant  evidence 
of  its  onward  tendency  that  we  may 
fairly  expect  its  development  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  our  children,  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  will  extract  from  home 
even  more  than  we  do.  Still,  though  the 
law  of  progress  obliges  us  to  supp>ose  that 
the  world  will  continue  to  advance  in 
this  matter  as  in  all  else,  it  does  seem,  all 
the  same,  rather  difficult  to  imagine  that 
posterity  will  really  be  able  to  amend 
much  what  we  already  have.  The  ac¬ 
tual  homes  of  Europe  are  so  highly 
wrought,  they  combine  so  many  admira¬ 
ble  constituents,  that  there  scarcely  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  any  space  left  in  them  for 
further  growth.  Material  and  mechani¬ 


cal  expansions  we  may  confidently  look 
for  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
are  to  add  to  the  existing  goodnesses  of 
home.  Even  if  our  successors  should 
invent  some  'day  the  automatic  service 
described  in  ‘  The  Coming  Race,’  that 
perfecting  will  not  render  their  homes 
more  thorough,  more  graceful,  or  more 
charming  than  those  which  we  bequeath 
to  them.  We  have  safety,  permanence, 
the  legal  right  of  independence,  undis¬ 
turbed  property,  old  associations,  com¬ 
fort,  elegance,  satisfaction  of  our  habits, 
our  tastes,  and  our  affections.  And  in 
the  case  of  France  we  have  still  more — 
for  many  joys  and  brilliancies  are  super- 
added  there.  The  union  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  bestows  on  the  Frenrh  home  of 
our  period  as  much  excellence  as  our 
ambition  can  covet  or  our  ima^nation 
can  conceive.  If  future  generations  are 
able  to  carry  that  excellence  higher  still, 
it  will  be  probably  because  progress  con¬ 
sists  as  much  in  the  unceasing  creation 
of  new  desires  as  in  the  easier  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  old  needs. 

In  France  there  may  be  a  growth  of 
variety,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  intensity.  The  system 
may  perhaps  expand  in  width,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  it  can  gain  in 
profoundness,  for  it  is  based  so  essen¬ 
tially  on  deep  feeling  that  its  foundations 
seem  incapable  of  being  thrust  still  lower. 
They  stretch  into  the  heart-life  of  the 
people,  they  reach  to  the  substratum  of 
its  spirit,  they  rest  upon  its  fondnesses. 
Where  else  can  they  possibly  be  extend¬ 
ed  ?  The  French  idea  of  home  stands 
forward  in  an  eager  brightness  of  its  own  ; 
it  is  true  to  say  of  it,  “  Its  air  is  a 
smile.” — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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To  what  chaos  is  industry  tending? 
Its  insurgency  increases.  Will  its  per¬ 
turbations  ever  end  ?  From  being  ag¬ 
gressive  will  trades  unions  become  de¬ 
structive  forces  ?  Will  the  proletariat 
finally  take  the  field,  and  the  capitalist 
have  to  fight  for  his  life  ?  Excited 
empty-handed  [labor  seems  on  fire,  and 
the  political  economist,  albeit  a  damping 
creature,  seems  powerless  to  extinguish 


it.  Doctrinal  streams  of  ‘  supply  and 
demand  ’  poured  upon  it  act  but  as  pe¬ 
troleum  upon  flame.  Organised  capital  • 
grinds  industry  as  in  the  mystic  mill  of 
the  gods — very  small.  The  isolated  la¬ 
borer  is  frightened,  and  flees  to  com¬ 
bination  for  safety.  No  protest  that  capi¬ 
tal  is  his  friend  reassures  him.  Terror 
has  made  him  deaf,  and  expierience  unbe¬ 
lieving.  Can  the  struggle  of  ages,  made 
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deadlier  now  by  increasing  intelligence, 
end  save  by  the  despotism  of  the  knife  ? 
Every  man  asks  these  questions  to  which 
there  is  but  one  answer.  A  new  princi¬ 
ple  has  entered  Industry,  which  has  slow¬ 
ly  awakened  hope,  and  will  surely  bring 
deliverance.  Its  name  is  Cooperation. 

Any  one  sitting  at  a  mid-story  window 
in  the  Marina,  St.  Leonards-on-the-Sea, 
has  before  him  no  mean  emblem  of  the 
wayward  industrial  world, as  most  persons 
know  it.  The  great  ocean  lies  before 
him,  alive  with  tumultuous  and  ungov¬ 
ernable  motion.  It  surges  and  roars, 
tossed  and  driven  by  the  masterful 
winds.  Its  waters  seem  as  though  they 
reached  the  walls  of  the  house  from  which 
you  watch  them.  The  observer  knows 
there  is  unfathomable  cruelty  in  its  mur¬ 
derous  waves.  It  has  swallowed  armed 
hosts.  Vessels  laden  not  merely  with 
hostile  squadrons,  but  with  anxious  emi¬ 
grants  or  life-giving  men  of  science,  have 
been  sucked  by  it  down  to  death.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  it  covers  the  far- 
stretching  space  before  you,  resembles 
some  boundless  and  awful  beast.  It 
might  tear  the  town  away  as  though  it 
were  a  toy,  and  leave  no  vestige,  and  a 
future  age  would  dispute  whether  a 
town  ever  existed  upon  that  spot.  If 
the  spectator  saw  the  sight  without  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  would  be  filled  with  terror  ; 
but  he  has  no  dread.  He  knows  the 
way  of  the  sea.  It  comes  up  like  de¬ 
struction,  but  it  ebbs  away  at  the  shore. 
He  who  looks  upon  the  restless  ocean  of 
society  is  alike  unalarmed,  if  he  has  the 
instruction  which  comes  by  the  coopera¬ 
tive  principle.  He  foresees  the  new 
way  the  world  of  industry  will  take,  and 
the  ^ene  which  was  once  a  terror  to  him 
is  now  a  mere  spectacle.  Society  is 
heaving  with  the  turbulent  unrest  of 
competition  more  devastating  than  that 
of  the  sea.  Its  remorseless  billows  wash 
away  the  fruits  of  humble  labor  which 
can  be  recovered  no  more.  On  the 
shore  there  is  no  bay  or  cavern  where 
property  lies,  but  is  guarded  by  capital¬ 
ists  or  traders,  whose  knives  gleam  if  the 
indigent  are  seen  to  approach  it.  The 
cooperator  is  not  .one  of  them.  He 
foresees  that  the  rapacity  of  insurgent 
trade  and  the  tumult  of  greed  will  be 
stilled,  as  the  principle  of  equity  in  in¬ 
dustry  comes  to  prevail. 

The  reader  who  would  understand  the 


nature  of  that  movement  which  has  been 
extending  itself  since  1821  in  England, 
will  know  that  the  rise  of  stores  and 
manufactories  and  increase  of  members 
and  ^^business,  would  be  a  story  as  ab¬ 
stract  as  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  as  uninstructive,  without  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  inspired  the  new  indus¬ 
trial  change  and  given  it  the  force  and 
distinction  it  has  attained. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the 
reader,  if  he  has  not  observed  it  for  him¬ 
self — and  very  few  have — that  coopera¬ 
tion  is  an  old  and  familiar  word,  used 
now  in  an  entirely  new  sense.  Coopera¬ 
tion  as  the  name  of  a  modem  industrial 
scheme,  which  the  public  so  often  hear 
of,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  cooper¬ 
ation  as  defined  in  dictionaries.  The 
term  cooperation  in  literature  merely 
means  united  action  for  the  increase  of 
mechanical  power — as  when  several  men 
join  in  moving  |a  log  or  a  boulder,  be¬ 
cause  one  alone  could  not  stir  it.  In 
this  way  a  bundle  of  sticks  bound  to¬ 
gether  presents  a  force  of  resistance  w  hich 
separately  none  could  pretend  to  ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  sticks  are  as  much 
cooperators  as  the  men.  But  industrial 
cooperation,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  now,  means  not  a  union  for 
increasing  mechanical  force,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  profit  of  the 
transaction  and  having  it  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed  among  those  who  do  the  work. 
It  is  not  noting  this  difference,  or  not 
knowing  it  well,  which  causes  much  con¬ 
fusing  chatter,  in  the  highest  quarters  in 
literature,  about  ‘  cooperation  being  as 
old  as  the  world,  ’  and  ‘  which  has  been 
practised  by  every  people.  ’ 

Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  says  :  ‘  Co¬ 
operation  takes  place  when  several  per¬ 
sons  help  each  other  in  the  same  employ¬ 
ment,  as  when  two  greyhounds  running 
together  will  kill  more  hares  than  four 
greyhounds  running  separately.’*  This 
is  the  nature  of  the  cooperation  chiefly 
known  to  political  economists.  But  in¬ 
dustrial  cooperation  unites  not  merely  to 
kill  hares,  but  to  eat  them.  The  grey¬ 
hounds  of  Wakefield  run  down  the 
hares  for  their  masters  ;  the  new  cooper¬ 
ative  greyhounds,  of  whom  I  write,  run 

*  C.  G.  Wakefield,  note  to  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations,  1840. 
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down  the  hares  for  themselves.  Indus¬ 
trial  cooperation  is  not  only  union  for 
creating  but  for -dividing  profits  among 
all  who  have  helped  to  make  them. 
Politeness,  as  explained  by  that  robust 
master  of  definition,  Dr.  Johnson,  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  a  preference  to  others 
rather  than  to  ourselves.  In  this  sense 
cooperation  may  be  defined  as  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  industry  ;  for  it  consists  in  giv¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  preferential  share,  at  least  a 
proportionate  share  of  its  produce,  to  all 
who  contribute  to  create  it.  Definition 
is  as  the  geography  of  a  system  ;  it  is 
the  map  of  the  roads  taken  by  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  it.  The  ways  are  many  which 
at  different  times  are  pursued  by  the 
leaders  of  movements.  These  ways  are 
different  definitions  of  the  end  to  be  aim¬ 
ed  at.  Therefore  to  enumerate  the  lead¬ 
ing  definitions  of  the  subject,  is  to  explain 
the  different  and  progressive  concep¬ 
tions  of  it  entertained  from  time  to  time. 
Gradual  and  tardy  were  the  steps  taken 
in  arriving  at  practical  statements  of  it. 
Definitions  are  always  vague  at  first,  be¬ 
cause  in  practical  life  very  few  people 
know  what  they  mean  ;  some  are  late  in 
knowing  it ;  and  many  never  do  know 
it,  but  if  they  know  somebody  who  does 
know,  they  follow  him.  Still  a  good 
many  people  want  to  know  where  they 
are  going  to,  and  therefore  those  who  in¬ 
vite  the  public  to  take  a  new  path  find 
it  necessary  to  define  the  objects  they 
propose. 

Though  cooperation  as  a  social 
scheme  began  with  Mr.  Owen,  he  gave 
no  definition  of  it.  Though  he  founded 
at  New  Lanark  the  first  store  which  de¬ 
voted  profits  to  educational  purposes, 
cooperation  was  in  his  mind  a  paternal 
arrangement  of  industry,  which  could  be 
made  more  profitable  than  the  plan  in 
which  the  employer  considered  only 
himself.  The  self -managing  scheme 
under  which  working  people  create  pro¬ 
fits  and  retain  them  among  themselves, 
Mr.  Owen  had  not  foreseen.  His  idea 
was  to  organise  the  world  ;  cooperation 
attempts  the  humble  work  of  organising 
the  provision  store  and  the  workshop. 
This  is  the  distinction  between  commun¬ 
ism  and  cooperation,  which  public  men, 
of  no  mean  discernment,  continually 
confound  together.  Von  Sybel  defines 
communists  (i)  as  those  who  desired  to 
transfer  every  kind  of  property  to  the 


State  ;  (2)  those  of  similar  pretensions, 
who,  while  they  recognise  the  rights  of 
private  property,  wish  to  give  the  State 
the  actual  disposal  of  it  by  indirect 
means.*  These  are  the  continental 
crazes  of  socialism,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  English.  There  never 
was  but  one  conspiracy  for  the  transfer 
of  jhroperty  to  the  State  even  in  France — 
that  of  Baboeuf — so  the  reader  may  dis¬ 
miss  the  political  hallucination  from  his 
mind.  There  was  M.  de  Metz  who 
founded  a  criminal  community.  M.  de 
Metz  was  fortunate.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  had  fortune,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  reviled  Had  he  been  a  work¬ 
ingman,  he  had  been  regarded  as  a 
U topian,  or  as  a  hired  agitator.  He  was 
as  mad  as  any  other  social  philanthropist. 
He  believed  in  the  radical  goodness  of 
little  scoundrels,  and  that  honesty  could 
be  cultivated  as  successfully  as  vice.  A 
writer  who  has  a  cultivated  contempt  for 
social  crazes,  but  who  sees  through 
things  and  is  always  fair  (Mr.  W.  R. 
Greg),  remarks : — 

We  have  had  republican  societies  like  Pla¬ 
to’s,  Fourier's,  and  Baboeuf's  ;  hierarchical  and 
aristocratic,  like  St.  Simon’s  ;  theocratic,  like 
the  Essenes’  ;  despotic,  like  the  Peruvians’ 
and  Jesuits’  ;  polygamist,  like  the  Mormons’  ; 
material,  like  Mr.  Owen’s.  Some  recommended 
celibacy,  as  the  Essenes  ;  some  enforce  it,  as 
the  Shakers  ;  some,  like  the  Owenites,  relax 
the  marriage  tie  ;  f  some,  like  the  Harmonists, 
control  it ;  some,  like  the  Moravians,  hold  it 
indissoluble  ;  some  would  divide  the  wealth 
of  the  society  equally  among  all  the  members  ; 
some,  as  Fourier,  unequally.  But  one  great 
idea  pervades  them  all — community  of  property, 
more  or  less  complete,  and  unreserved  com¬ 
mon  labor  for  the  common  good.} 

Both  in  England  and  France,  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  socialism  we  take  to  be 
that  of  a  fraternal  union  among  men  for 
industrial  purposes,  a  working  in  com¬ 
mon  for  the  common  good,  in  place  of 
the  usual  arrangement  of  laborers  and 
capitalists,  employers  and  employed.  § 
When  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  May  16,  1870, 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  said  :  ‘  It  was  not 


*  Von  Sybel,  Hist.  Frtnck  Rev.,  vol.  i.  bk.  ii. 
p.  249- 

t  This  is  an  unpleasant  way  of  putting  it. 
All  Mr.  Owen’s  disciples  advocated  was  equal 
facility  of  divorce  for  poor  as  for  rich. 

}  Mistaken  Aim  of  the  Working  Class,  by  W. 
R.  Greg,  pp.  192-3. 
g  Ibid.  p.  231. 
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wise  to  endorse  by  the  sanction  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  principle  that  the  ownership 
of  land  was  a  better  thing  than  the  oc¬ 
cupation.  He  protested  against  the 
clause  as  socialistic  and  communistic.' 
When  a  politician  does  not  well  know 
what  to  say  against  an  adversary’s  meas¬ 
ures,  he  calls  them  ‘socialistic  ’ — a  phrase 
which,  to  employ  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s 
happy  phrase,  is  a  good  ‘  working  bug¬ 
bear.’  In  former  days  when  a  clerical  dis¬ 
putant  met  with  an  unmanageable  argu¬ 
ment  he  said  it  was  ‘  atheistic,'  and  then 
it  was  taken  as  answered.  In  these  days 
the  perplexed  politician,  seeing  no  an¬ 
swer  to  a  principle  pressed  upon  him, 
says  it  is  ‘  communistic.  ’  He  need  give 
no  reasons  ;  the  ‘  working  bugbear  ’ 
clears  the  held  of  adversaries,  or  pre¬ 
vents  them  being  listened  to.  One  thing 
may  be  taken  as  true,  that  the  English, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  are  not,  as  a  body, 
thieves.  Now  and  then  you  find  some 
in  both  classes  who  have  a  predatory 
talent,  which  they  do  not  hide  in  a  nap¬ 
kin.  Statesmen  may  sleep  in  peace. 
The  working  men,  as  a  rule,  will  never 
steal  knowingly,  either  by  crowbar  or 
ballot-box,  nor  will  they  be  robbed  if 
they  know  it.  Of  course  they  may  be 
robbed  without  their  knowing  it,  else 
neither  Tories  nor  Whigs  had  ruled 
them  so  long  as  they  have,  and  I  think 
I  have  seen  the  Radical  hand  with  marks 
about  it,  as  though  it  had  been  in  the 
people’s  pocket,  doubtless  in  some  mo^ 
ment  of  patriotic  aberration.  Neverthe¬ 
less  let  not  the  honest  statesman  fear. 
The  common  sense  of  common  men  is 
against  peculation,  whether  in  theory  or 
practice,  whether  done  on  principle  or 
in  error. 

The  Cooperative  Magazine  of  1826  de¬ 
clared  happiness  to  be  the  grand  pivot 
on  which  the  coopterative  system  turned. 

‘  Happiness  ’  was  explained  as  the  ‘  full 
and  vivid  satisfaction  of  the  mind,’  as 
*  content  and  uninjurious  enjoyment — 
that  is,  enjoyment  not  injurious  either 
to  oneself  or  to  any  other.  ’  This,  as  the 
Americans  say,  rather  wants  ‘  grit., 
The  mind  slides  over  it.  A  later  advo¬ 
cate  of  some  mark.  Dr.  King,  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  defined  cooperation  as  ‘  the  unknown 
object  whch  the  benevolent  part  of  man¬ 
kind  have  always  been  in  search  of  for 
the  improvement  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.’  Plainly  the  object  of  a  defini- 
Nxw  Sxaiss.— Vou  XXVIII.,  No.  5 


tion  is  to  make  the  thing  in  question 
known,  and  we  are  not  helped  by  being 
told  it  is  the  ‘  unknown.’  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  something  dimly  revealed  in  what  he 
says  of  ‘  society,  ’  which  he  derived  from 
the  Latin  words  sanus^  sound  or  safe, 
and  cieOy  to  call  together,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  declared-  to  be,  to  call  to¬ 
gether  for  safety.  No*  doubt  there  is 
sense  in  this.  Persons  do  require  to  be 
called  together  for  safety,  but  what  they 
are  to  do  when  so  called  is  not  clearly 
defined.  A  writer  in  the  Cooperative 
Miscellany  oi  1830,  signing  himself  ‘  One 
of  the  People,’  saw  his  way  to  a  clearer 
specification  of  the  ‘  unknown  ’  thing. 
He  exclaims  :  ‘  What  is  cooperation 

some  may  inquire.’  Certainly  many 
did  make  the  inquiry.  The  answer  he 
gives  is  this  :  *  Cooperation  in  its  fullest 
sense  is  the  opposite  of  competition  ; 
instead  of  competing  and  striving  with 
each  other  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  make  common  cause,  we  unite 
with  each  other,  to  procure  the  same 
benefits.’  This  is  rather  a  travelling 
definition  ;  it  moves  about  a  good  deal, 
and  has  no  fixed  destination.  It  does 
not  disclose  how  the  ‘  common  cause  ’  is 
made.  A  definition  has  light  in  it  as 
soon  as  it  discloses  what  a  thing  is  not 
and  names  its  contrary.  We  learn  now 
that  cooperation  is  not  competition,  but 
is  the  opposite.  This  writer  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  method  of  procedure 
which  is  the  earliest  description  of  a  co¬ 
operative  store  which  I  can  trace.  He 
says  :  ‘  A  plan  has  been  proposed  where¬ 
by  the  working  class  may  combine  to 
establish  shops  for  the  sale  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  acccumulate  profits  made  by 
economy,  which  will  enable  them  to  be¬ 
gin  manufacturing  and  employ  their  own 
members  in  self-supporting  industry.’ 

This  passage  describes  very  correctly 
the  original  conception  of  a  cooperative 
society,  and  has  the  merit  of  intending 
to  devote  the  profits  of  the  distributive 
store  to  productive  industry,  and  the  self- 
employment  of  the  members  of  the  soci¬ 
eties.  After  a  lapse  of  near  fifty  years 
there  is  very  little  of  this,  the  greater 
and  more  important  part  of  the  plan,  re¬ 
alised.  The  educated  cooperator  has 
always  borne  it  in  mind,  and  it  remains 
as  the  oldest  tradition  of  cooperation 
that  production  and  self-employment  go 
together.  Still  definitions  came  like 
35 
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ghosts,  in  very  impalpable  forms.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Cork,  the  first  systematic 
writer  on  industrial  communities,  never 
defined  their  object  otherwise  than  to  say 
that  ‘  workmen  should  simply  alter  the 
direction  of  their  labor.  Instead  of  work¬ 
ing  for  they  know  not  whom,  they  should 
work  for  each  other.’  Such  a  definition 
could  only  be  made  intelligible  by  de¬ 
tails,  and  these  Mr.  Thompson  gave  with 
so  much  elaboration  that  the  reader 
wished  the  plan  had  never  been  discov¬ 
ered.  As  a  student  under  Bentham, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  sure  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  definite ;  but  the  conditions  under 
which  men  shall  ‘  work  for  each  other’ — 
an  essential  feature  of  cooperation — he 
never  otherwise  brought  into  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  definition.  After  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  during  many  years,  the  definers 
were  silent.  The  next  writer  of  any 
mark  who  gave  thought  to  this  question 
was  Miss  Mary  Hennell,  who  defined 
the  ‘  principle  of  cooperation  as  including 
a  common  interest  in  the  produce.’ 
This  was  said  chiefly  of  cooperative 
communities  rather  than  of  cooperative 
stores  or  workshops,  which  at  that  date 
had  fallen  from  sight,  and  were  without 
form  and  void  ;  but  it  includes  the  es¬ 
sential  idea  that  the  produce  is  to  fall 
to  the  producers.  But  how  it  was  to  be 
brought  into  their  possession  was  never 
made  generally  plain. 

The  practice  of  cooperation  grew  out 
of  joint-stock  shopkeeping.  At  first  a 
few  ])ersons  with  means  supplied  capital 
for  the  business,  with  the  understanding 
that  after  interest  was  paid  on  their  cap¬ 
ital  the  profits  should  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  community.  The 
next  conception  of  it  was  that  of  pre¬ 
scribing  that  each  purchaser  should  be 
a  member  of  the  store,  and  should  sub¬ 
scribe  a  portion  of  the  capital  ;  the 
profits,  after. paying  interest,  were  to 
be  kept  by  the  shareholders.  At  this 
point  cooperation  stopped  eighteen 
years.  Nobody  was  known  to  have  any 
conception  how  it  could  be  improved. 
If  everybody  was  a  shareholder,  and  the 
shareholders  had  all  the  profits,  nobody 
could  have  more  than  all,  and  nobody 
was  left  out  of  the  division.  There  was 
no  enthusiasm  under  this  arrangement, 
and  yet  there  was  no  apparent  fault.  In 
some"  cases  there  was  great  success. 
Shareholders  had  lo  and  15  per  cent,  for 


their  money,  which,  to  a  member  who 
could  invest  100/.,  was  a  satisfactory 
profit  to  him.  Nevertheless  custom  fell 
off,  enthusiasm  in  the  store  abated,  and 
many  were  given  up.  If  any  solitary 
cogitator  proposed  to  divide  profits  on 
purchases,  it  was  said,  ‘  What  is  the  good 
of  that  ?  If  there  are  profits  made,  they 
appear  in  the  interest.  You  cannot  in¬ 
crease  them  by  varying  the  mode  of  pay¬ 
ing  them.’  Yet  all  the  while  this  was  the 
very  thing  that  could  be  done.  There 
lay  concealed  and  unseen  the  principle 
of  dividing  profits  upon  purchases,  which 
altered  the  whole  future  of  cooperation 
from  that  day.  A  Glasgow  artisan,  who 
had  been  at  the  Orbiston  community  of 
Abram  Combe,  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell, 
proposed  this  plan  to  a  cooperative  so¬ 
ciety  in  Scotland  in  1822,  and  advised 
its  adoption  in  a  society  in  Cambuslang 
in  1829.  But  on  what  grounds  he  rested 
his  plan,  or  what  advantages  he  predicted 
for  it,  are  not  known.  No  one  app>ears 
to  have  been  convinced  to  any  substan¬ 
tial  purpose.  The  plan  made  no  way  in 
Scotland,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
practice  at  Meltham  Mills,  England,  in 
1827.  In  1844  Mr.  Charles  Howarth 
rethought  it  out  in  Rochdale,*  whence 
it  has  spread  over  the  earth.  What  con¬ 
ception  he  formed  of  the  new  principle, 
or  how  he  explained  its  operation  as  an 
improvement  on  the  interest  on  capital 
plan,  has  not  appeared  in  any  records  I 
have  met  with.  One  thing  would  strike 
most  persons  when  they  thought  of  it — 
namely,  giving  a  profit  to  customers 
would  increase  them.  No  doubt  many 
had  seen  that  under  the  interest  plan, 
while  the  shareholders  who  could  sub¬ 
scribe  100/.  got  15/.,  the  poorer  member 
who  could  only  put  in  1/.  obtained  only 
y.;  yet  the  large  shareholder  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  15/.  may  not  have  been  a  pur¬ 
chaser  at  all,  while  the  poor  member,  if 
he  had  a  family,  probably  contributed 
50/.  of  capital  to  the  business,  if  his  pur¬ 
chases  amounted  to  i/.  per  week,  and  the 

*  Mr.  Walter  Sanderson,  of  Galashiels,  in¬ 
forms  me  (1875)  that  the'  principle  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  that  town  about  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  William  Sanderson  (founder  of  the  building 
society  ther^  without  any  connection  with 
Rochdale.  Came  it  from  Cambuslang  ?  Mr. 
Walter  Sanderson  gives  no  details  ;  but  he  is  a 
responsible  correspondent,  and  his  word  may 
be  taken  as  to  the  fact. 
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in  the  jKJund  which  on  the  average 
can  be  returned  to  purchasers  would 
give  him  5/.  a  year  besides  his  little  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  his  capital.  Thus  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  customers  con* 
tributed  more  to  the  profits  of  the  store 
than  the  capitalist.  This  is  a  conceiv¬ 
able  form  of  the  argument.  But  no 
statement  of  it  exists.  In  some  form  it 
excited  interest  and  obtained  force,  and 
putting  it  into  practice  was  the  making 
of  cooperation. 

The  purchaser,  therefore,  was  taken 
into  the  partnership.  Thus  the  mere  form 
of  distributing  profits  actually  increased 
them.  The  interest  of  the  purchaser 
revived.  He  became  a  propagandist. 
He  brought  in  his  neighbor.  Business 
grew,  profits  augmented,  and  new  vital¬ 
ity  was  infused  into  cooperation.  The 
conception  of  it  grew.  The  vague 
principle  that  the  producers  of  profit 
should  have  it  took  a  defined  form,  and 
the  purchaser  was  henceforth  included 
in  the  participation  of  store  gains. 

Definitions  grow  as  the  horizon  of  ex¬ 
perience  expands.  They  are  not  inven¬ 
tions,  but  descriptions  of  the  state  of  a 
question.  No  man  sees  all  through  a 
discovery  at  once.  Had  Christ  foreseen 
the  melancholy  controversies  over  what 
he  meant  which  have  since  saddened  the 
world,  he  would  have  written  a  book  him¬ 
self,  and  never  have  trusted  the  conditions 
of  salvation  to  the  incapable  construe- 
tions  and  vague  memories  of  an  illiterate 
crowd.  Foreseeing  definitions,  guiding 
cooperation  at  successive  points,  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage,  but  it  had 
to  wait  for  them.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  purchaser  must  be  taken 
into  partnership  as  well  as  the  capitalist, 
it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  that  coopera¬ 
tion  was  not  complete  so  long  as  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  store  were  left  out.  If 
profits  were  to  be  shared  by  all  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  them,  the'  servants 
of  a  store  must  be  included.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  cooperative  principle  in 
1844  had  attained  this  form  ; — Coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  scheme  of  shopkeeping  for  the 
working  people  where  no  credit  is  given 
or  received,  where  pure  articles  of  just 
measure  are  sold  at  .market  prices,  and 
the  profits  accumulated  for  the  purchas¬ 
ers.  It  was  not  until  twenty-four  years 
later — namely,  1868 — that  Rochdale  at¬ 
tempted  to  extend  the  principle  of  co¬ 


operation  to  manufactures.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  way  of  doing  this  was  to  divide 
profits  with  the  artisan.  Those  who  had 
discovered  that  the  interest  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  was  worth  buying  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  interest  of  the  workmen 
was  also  worth  its  price.  Clerks,  man¬ 
agers,  whoever  in  any  capacity,  high  or 
low,  were  engaged  in  creating  or  .pro¬ 
moting  the  profits,  were  to  be  counted 
in  the  distribution.  Fourteen  years  more 
elapsed  before  any  published  definition 
of  cooperation  contained  this  addition: — 
The  main  principle  of  cooperation  now 
is  that  in  all  new  enterprises,  whether  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  the  profits  shall 
be  distributed  in  equitable  proportions 
among  all  engaged  in  creating  it.* 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  1868,  I  asked  Profes¬ 
sor,  Fawcett  to  take  occasion,  in  one  of 
the  Sections,  to  define  cooperation  as  he 
conceived  it,  that  we|  might  be  able  to 
quote  his  authority  in  our  societies.  He 
did  so  in  useful  'words,  including  the  la¬ 
borer  as  one  who  should  share  in  the 
gains  of  labor.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  statement  of  cooperation  is  that 
given  by  a  master  of  definitions.  It  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  first  public  speech  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  known  to  have 
made.  A  great  cooperative  tea-party  of 
members  of  cooperative  societies  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  held  in  the  Old  Crown  and  An¬ 
chor  Hall,  Strand,  then  known  as  the 
Whittington  Club.  Being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mill,  I  solicited  him  to  define 
the  nature  of  cooperation,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  ought  to  be  stated,  for  our 
guidance.  The  words  he  used  were  :  ‘  It 
is  not  cooperation  where  a  few  persons 
join  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit, 
by  which  only  a  portion  of  them  benefit. 
Cooperation  is  where  the  whole  of  the 
produce  is  divided.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  the  whole  of  the  working  class  should 
partake  of  the  profits  of  labor.’  This 
was  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  showing  the 
way  to  the  wanderers  in  the  wilderness  of 
industry.  The  Cooperative  Congress  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1873,  agreed  upon 
a  floating  definition  of  a  cooperative  so¬ 
ciety,  stating  that  ‘  any  society  should 
be  regarded  as  cooperative  which  divided 
profits  ;with  labor  or  trade,  or  both.’ 
Prior  to  this  I  had  taken  some  trouble  to 


*  Logic  of  Cooperation,  by  the  present  writer. 
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show  that  if  the  purchaser  from  a  manu* 
facturing  society  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  purchaser  from  a 
store,  a  similar  extension  of  business  and 
profits  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the 
workshop  which  had  accrued  in  the 
store,  and  the  costs  of  advertising  and 
travellers  and  commissions  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  This  led  to  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  definition  of  the  scope  of  the 
coop>erative  principle,  which  I  ventured 
thus  to  express  : — ‘  Cooperation  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  scheme  for  delivering  the  public 
from  the  conspiracy  of  capitalists,  trad¬ 
ers,  or  manufacturers,  who  would  make 
the  laborer  work  for  the  least  and  the 
consumer  pay  the  utmost  for  whatever 
he  needs  of  money,  machines,  or  mer¬ 
chandise.  Cooperation  effects  this  de¬ 
liverance  by  taking  the  workmen  and  the 
customers  into  partnership  in  every  form 
of  business  it  devises.’  In  a  yet  briefer 
form  I  sought  to  indicate  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  kept  in  view,  if  coopera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  complete.  These  were  the 
words  used  :  ‘  Cooperation  is  a  scheme 
by  which  profits  can  be  obtained  by  con¬ 
cert  and  divided  by  consent,  including 
with  the  producers  the  indigent  con¬ 
sumer.’  * 

These  definitions  were  written  to  show 
that  the  original  and  defensible  purpose 
of  cooperation  is  the  better  distribution  of 
wealth  throughout  the  whole  community, 
including  the  consumer.  Cooperation  to 
benefit  the  capitalist  at  the  expense  of  the 
workman,  or  to  benefit  the  workman  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer,  would  still 
maintain  a  virtual  conspiracy  against  the 
purchasing  public.  Such  cooperation 
benefits  two  classes — leaves  the  third 
and  larger  class  unprotected  and  unbene¬ 
fited,  save  indirectly  or  temporarily.  It 
creates  new  forces  of  organised  compet¬ 
itors  against  the  outlying  community. 
Cooperation  should  aim  to  cancel  com- 

•  In  the  first  volume  of  my  History  of  Co¬ 
operation  in  England,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
capital-lenders  and  labor-lender  in  a  sense 
which  may  imply  coequal  participation  in 
profits.  In  all  definitions  in  this  paper  the  term 
capital  is  intentionally  absent.  In  the  surveys 
I  have  had  to  make  of  the  whole  field  of  co¬ 
operation  I  have  seen  confusion  everywhere 
from  capital  being  treated  as  a  recipient  of 
profit.  There  never  will  be  clearness  of  view 
to  the  co-operative  field  until  capital  is  counted 
as  an  expense,  and  when  paid  done  with.  La¬ 
bor  by  brain  or  hand  is  the  sole  claimant  of 
profits. 


petition  within  its  own  range  of  action, 
and  mitigate  its  presence  elsewhere. 
The  present  general  state  of  society  is 
beyond  our  Ipower  of  changing.  The 
claim  of  cooperation  is  that  it  is  a  new 
force  calculated  to  improve  industrial 
society  by  introducing  in  distribution  and 
production,  wherever  it  operates,  the 
principle  of  common  interests  instead  of 
competition  of  interests. 

All  coopierators  who  have,  as  the 
Italians  say,  ‘  eves  that  can  see  a  buffalo 
in  the  snow,  ’  will  see  the  policy  of  count¬ 
ing  the  customer  as  an  ally.  Until  this 
is  done,  productive  cooperation  will 
‘  wriggle  ’  in  the  markets  of  competition, 
as  Denner  says  in  Felix  Holt,  ‘  like  a 
worm  that  tries  to  walk  on  its  tail  ;  ’ 
whereas,  when  the  consumer  finds  his 
interest  consulted,  cooperation  has  a 
new  and  an  assured  future  before  it.  It 
will  tread  as  surefooted  as  a  Behemoth, 
and,  what  is  more,  secure  the  distribution 
of  wealth  by  making  moderate  competence 
possible  to  all  who  work.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  undistributed  wealth  is  already 
ample,  and  an  affliction  in  society,  ren¬ 
dering  the  poverty  of  the  many  sharper 
and  more  abject  by  the  side  of  the  splen¬ 
did,  evergrowing,  bewildering,  master¬ 
ful,  and  aggressive  opulence  of  the  few, 
which  menaces  by  endowing  dreadful 
anarchy  itself  with  the  charm  of  change. 
There  never  was  security,  except  by  the 
sword,  where  the  few  have  been  rich 
and  the  many  poor  ;  but  society  will  be 
secure  without  the  sword  when  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  reversed,  and  the  many  have  com¬ 
petence  and  only  the  few  are  indigent. 

Audiences  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
I  have  found  to  understand  it  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  three  features  of  it  which  expe¬ 
rience  and  growth  have  developed.  Co¬ 
operation  consists  in  :  i.  Concert  regu¬ 
lated  by  honesty,  with  a  view  to  profit 
by  economy.  2.  Equitable  distribution 
of  profits  among  all  concerned  in  creat¬ 
ing  them,  whether  as  purchasers,  service 
in  distribution,  or  by  labor,  or  custom 
in  manufactures.  3.  Educated  common 
sense  in  propagandism.  The  general 
conception  of  cooperation  by  outside 
economical  writers  who  have  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Elder  in 
his  recent  work  entitled  Topics  of  the 
Day,  who  says  : — 

In  common  use,  the  term  cooperation  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  such  organised  combinations  of  indi- 
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vidualt  as  arc  designed  to  relieve  them,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  intermediates  in  produc¬ 
tive  industry  or  commercial  exchange.  Co¬ 
operation  is  partnership  in  profits  equitably 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  severalties  of 
capital,*  labor,  skill,  and  management.  This 
is  more  exactly  the  description  of  those  associ¬ 
ations  which  are  properly  called  *  Cooperative 
Labor  Societies,’  or  partnerships  of  indus¬ 
trial  producers.  Another,  and  in  natural  order 
an  earlier,  form  of  cooperative  business  associ¬ 
ations  are  partnerships  of  consumers,  who  pur¬ 
chase  in  gross  such  commodities  as  they  require 
for  ordinary  use,  and  distribute  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  several  needs  at  the  least  possible 
cost  of  distribution,  being  jointly  the  owners 
and  vendors,  and  severally  the  final  purchasers, 
of  the  goods  provided.  .  .  .  This  form 
of  the  movement  is  known  as  '  Cooperative 
Stores.’  There  is  a  third  form,  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  two  stages  just  noticed,  which  in 
Germany  is  styled  the  ‘  Credit  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem.'  The  emphasis  of  the  descriptive  name 
falls  properly  upon  the  word  credit  in  the  title. 
They  differ  from  the  ordinary  money  banks 
mainly  in  this,  that  they  lend  only  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  or  depositors,  of  whom  each  for  all,  and 
all  for  each,  are  virtually  the  endorsers.  By 
this  provision  of  the  organization  credit  is  given 
to  borrowers  who  can  command  credit  nowhere 
else,  nor  on  any  other  possible  conditions. 
Here,  in  these  three  modifications  of  co-oper¬ 
ation,  we  have  provision  made :  1st,  by  co¬ 
operative  stores,  for  economy  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  subsistence  ;  and,  retention 
and  the  equitable  apportionment  of  all  profits 
to  the  active  partners  in  the  production  of  com¬ 
modities  ;  and  3rd,  the  provision  of  credit  and 
distribution  of  profits  of  money,  as  a  money¬ 
maker,  among  those  who  furnish  the  capital 
stock.  There  are  no  more  and  no  other  branches 
of  the  economy  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
household  than  these. 

The  reader  will  see  still  recurring  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  cooperative  principle,  as 
they  are  needed  to  explain  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  taken  in  constructive  progress. 
There  is  need  of  this.  For  principles 
like 

Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

The  main  idea  that  should  never  be 
absent  from  the  mind  of  a  cooperator  is 
that  equity  pays,  and  that  the  purchaser 
at  the  store  and  the  worker  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  mill,  or  field,  or  mine,  or  on  the 
sea,  should  have  a  beneficial  interest  in 
what  he  is  doing.  A  soundly  founded 
movement  will  grow  marvellously  if  the 


*  Dr.  Elder  follows  the  old  idea  of  including 
‘  capital  ’  in  the  '  severalties  ’  entitled  to  profit. 
For  reasons  given  in  this  paper,  in  definitions 
of  cooperation,  ‘  capital  ’  is  expressly  excluded 
as  a  participant  of  profit.  Capital  takes  pay¬ 
ment,  but  not  profit.] 


members  act  up  to  their  principles.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  is  there.  A  princi¬ 
ple  is  a  troublesome  thing,  and  no  won¬ 
der  that  so  many  persons  have  distaste 
for  it.  A  principle  is  a  distinctive  sign 
or  opinion,  chosen  and  accepted.  It  is 
a  mark  by  which  a  man  is  known.  It  is 
a  profession  of  conduct ;  it  implies  a 
method  of  procedure  ;  it  is  a  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion,  a  pledge  of  policy  to  be  pursued. 
To  be  a  man  of  principle  is  to  be  known 
as  a  |>erson  having  definite  ideas.  Such 
a  one  is  regarded  as  a  man  who  sees  his 
way  and  has  chosen  it.  While  others 
are  confused  he  is  clear.  While  others 
go  round  about,  he  goes  straight  on. 
When  others  are  in  doubt  he  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do.  But  the  majority  are 
not  of  this  quality.  They  see  a  princi¬ 
ple  for  a  short  time,  and  then  lose  sight 
of  it ;  and  when  they  learn  that  it  re¬ 
quires  purpose  and  courage  to  act  up  to 
it,  they  do  not  want  to  see  it  again. 
They  do  not  understand  that  a  true  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  best  way  of  attaining  the  end 
they  have  in  view  ;  and  if  success  pre¬ 
sents  any  difficulty  they  are  quite  ready 
to  try  another  way.  Indolence  or  im¬ 
patience,  timidity  or  cupidity,  suggests 
to  them  an  easier,  a  safer,  a  quicker  or 
more  profitable  way,  and  they  are  ready 
at  once  to  set  out  on  the  new  path. 
Some  one  may  point  out  that  the  new 
paths  lead  to  a  point  the  very  opposite 
of  that  they  proposed  to  reach.  This 
does  not  disturb  them.  Having  no 
clear  discernment  of  the  nature  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  passion  for  it,  they  think  one 
object  as  good  as  another — or  better, 
if  they  see  immediate  advantage  in  it. 
These  persons  are  not  at  all  interested 
when  you  explain  to  them  that  they  have 
‘  lost  sight  of  principle.  ’  They  give  you 
to  understand  that  all  recurrence  to 
principle  is  ‘  dry,  ’  and  if  you  propose  to 
return  to  it  they  describe  you  as  a  ‘  the¬ 
orist,  *  well  intended  but  clearly  ‘  unprac¬ 
tical.’  There  are  others  who  readily 
adopt  a  principle  and  profess  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  carry  it  out ;  but  when  they  are 
required  to  stand  to  it  and  stand  by  it 
against  all  comers,  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  If  you  remind  them  that  being 
pledged  to  one  thing  means  that  they 
are  not  to  do  the  opposite  ftiing,  you 
find  they  have  never  thought  of  this. 
Many  persons  are  willing  to  be  regarded 
as  men  of  mark,  so  long  as  no  duties  are 
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exacted  in  support  of  the  pleasant  pre¬ 
tension.  But  to  be  held  as  committed  to 
a  special  line  of  action  is  irksome  to 
them.  Principle  implies  self-control  ; 
it  implies  the  subordination  of  miscella¬ 
neous  p>assions  and  interests  to  one  chief 
thing.  Those  who  profess  principle 
raise  ex{)ectations,  and  as  a  rule  people 
dislike  having  to  fulfil  expectations. 
Therefore,  if  principle  is  to  prevail  in 
any  society,  it  has  to  be  well  explained, 
and  the  advantage  of  abiding  by  it  has 
to  be  well  inculcated  ;  otherwise  men  of 
strong  selfishness  soon  get  uppermost — 
their  ambition  becomes  their  principle, 
their  interest  their  jjolicy,  and  they  com¬ 
mand  the  connivance  or  the  acquiescence 
of ,  the  ;  capricious  feebleness  around 
them  ;  and  feebleness  is  mostly  begotten 
of  confusion  of  thought.  Clear  action 
is  only  to  be  had  from  persons  who  have 
clear  ideas,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  im¬ 
part  these.  Unless  there  is  some  repe¬ 
tition,  there  will  be  no  indelible  impres¬ 
sion  ;  unless  the  statements  include  all 
aspects  of  the  subject,  the  reader  will 
not  see  all  round  the  idea  ;  and  if  there 
be  much  iteration  he  will  grow  weary  of 
the  matter  and  look  at  it  no  more.  What 
is  not  seen  clearly  is  this. 

Mere  copartnery  in  business,  which 
some  writers  mistake  for  cooperation, 
lies  outside  of  it.  A  copartnery  which 
proceeds  by  hiring  money  and  labor, 
and  excluding  the  laborer  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  profit  made,  is  not  cooper¬ 
ation.  In  this  country  cooperation 
never  accepted  even  Louis  Blanc’s  max¬ 
im  of  giving  to  each  according  to  his 
wants,  and  of  exacting  from  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  capacity.  This  is  too 
scientific  for  the  English  mind,  and 
points  to  the  organisation  of  society. 
English  cooperation  gives  nothing  to  a 
man  because  he  wants  it,  but  because  he 
earns  it.  His  capacity,  if  he  has  any, 
is  seen  in  his  performance,  and  there 
needs  no  other  investigation  into  it. 
There  may  be  heard  in  Parliament,  from 
politicians  who  hope  to  be  regarded  as 
statesmen,  and  who  should  use  precision 
of  speech,  and  make  inferences  from  as¬ 
certained  facts  only,  talk  of  the  wildest 
kind,  abmit  men  who  aim  at  an  equality 
which  is*  to  level  everything.  English 
people  never  aimed  at  levelling  anything. 
Their  sensible  and  moderate  object  has 
always  been  to  raise  the  low  to  the  height 


of  self-help,  intelligence,  and  compe¬ 
tence  ;  and  if  there  be  equality  in  this,  it 
is  equality  which  has  no  terror  in  it,  and 
which  will  take  care  of  itself. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  ring  of  infalli¬ 
ble  assumption  in  spieaking  of  true  and 
false  cooperation.  Cooperation  is  a  de¬ 
finite  thing,  and  it  can  always  be  spoken 
of  as  such.  Cooperation  is  now  capable 
of  simple  definition.  Its  principle  and 
all  its  parts  can  be  brought  into  view  at 
once.  Distributive  cooperation  is  a  union 
for  saving  money  by  economy  in  buying 
and  selling  and  dividing  the  gain  among 
all  concerned  in  making  it.  Productive 
cooperation  means  union  for  creating 
profits  and  sharing  them  with  labor  and 
trade.  Where  the  interest  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  not  recognised  in  distribution, 
where  the  partnership  of  the  workman  is 
not  recognised  in  production,  there  is 
no  cooperation,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  name  is  a  mistake  or  an  imposture, 
and  in  either  case  misleading ;  and 
whether  the  mistake  be  conscious  or  not, 
it  comes  under  the  head  of  ‘  trading  un¬ 
der  a  false  name.’  Distributive  cooper¬ 
ation,  which  takes  in  the  purchaser  and 
leaves  out  the  servants  of  the  store,  is 
partial  cooperation.  Productive  cooper¬ 
ation,  which  recognises  the  laborer  and 
does  not  divide  profits  with  directors, 
managers,  and  customers,  is  incomplete 
cooperation.  That  comprehensive  form 
of  industrial  action  which  includes  in  the 
participation  of  profit  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  any  way  in  the  production  of 
it,  is  complete  cooperation,  as  under¬ 
stood  in  the  constructive  period.  Co¬ 
operation,  therefore,  is  a  simple,  dis¬ 
tinct,  definite,  definable  thing.  It  is 
equity  in  business.  A  trading  society  is 
cooperative,  or  it  is  not.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  false  coopieration.  Co¬ 
operation  IS  complete  or  partial.  There 
is  nothing  else  worth  considering. 

Where  capital  divides  profit  with  share¬ 
holders  onl^  and  as  such,  that  is  a  mere 
money-making  affair.  It  is  mere  joint- 
stockism.  It  is  not  a  scheme  that  con¬ 
cerns  laborers  much.  It  does  not  care, 
for  them,  except  to  use  them.  It  does 
not  recognise  them  nor  appeal  to  them, 
nor  command  their  sympathies,  nor  en¬ 
list  their  zeal,  or  character,  or  skill,  or 

f;oodwill,  as  voluntary  influences  and 
orces  of  higher  industry.  And,  to  do  the 
joint-stock  system  justice,  it  does  not 
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ask  for  them.  It  bargains  for  what  it 
can  get.  It  trusts  to  compelling  as 
much  service  as  answers  its  purpose. 
Even  if  by  accident  or  arrangement  all 
the  workmen  are  shareholders  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  this  does  not  alter  the 
principle.  They  are  only  recognised  as 
shareholders — they  are  merely  regarded 
as  contributors  of  capital.'  As  workmen, 
and  because  of  their  work,  they  get 
nothing  save  their  stipulated  wages. 
They  are  still,  as  workmen,  mere  instru¬ 
ments  of  capital.  As  shareholders  in  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  they 
are  more  likely  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  company  than  otherwise  ;  but 
they  do  it  from  interest,  not  from  hon¬ 
or,  as  a  matter  of  profit  rather  than  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  They  are  merely 
money-lenders — they  are  not  recognised 
as  men  having  manhood.  Joint-stock 
employers  may  have,  and  often  do  have, 
great  regard  for  their  men,  and  no  doubt 
do  more  in  many  cases  for  their  men 
than  their  workmen  would  have  the 
sense  to  do  for  themselves.  But  all  this 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  largess,  a  gift, 
a  charity,  not  as  a  right  of  labor — not 
as  an  equitable  proportion  of  earnings 
of  profit  made  by  the  men  ;  and  the 
men,  therefore,  have  not  the  dignity,  the 
recognition,  the  distinction  of  self-pro¬ 
vision  which  labor  should  possess. 

If  most  workmen  had  a  fund  of  capi¬ 
tal,  and  could  hold  sufficient  shares  in 
all  enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged 
in  labor  (quite  a  Utopian  condition  of 
society  not  yet  to  be  seen  even  dimly), 
they  would  be  merely  a  capitalist  class,  re¬ 
garding  work  not  as  a  dignity  or  duty,  or 
hardly  so  much  an  interest  as  a  necessity. 
Their  study  would  soon  be  how  to  get 
most  by  the  employment  of  others,  how 
early  to  desert  work  themselves,  and  sub¬ 
sist  upon  the  needs  of  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  themselves,  to  whom  labor 
was  still  an  ignominious  obligation. 
What  coop>eration  proposes  is  that  work¬ 
men  should  combine  to  manufacture,  and 
arrange  to  distribute  profits  among  them¬ 
selves  and  among  all  of  their  own  order 
whom  they  employ.  By  establishing  the 
claim  of  labor,  as  labor,  to  be  counted 
as  capital,  by  dividing  profits  on  labor, 
they  would  give  dignity  to  labor,  make 
it  honorable  ;  they  would  appeal  to  the 
skill,  goodwill,  to  the  utmost  capacity 
and  honest  pride  of  the  workman,  and 


really  have  a  claim  upon  him  in  these 
respects.  But  the  opposite  system  has 
grown,  it  has  not  been  invented,  and  has 
certain  advantages  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
class  of  persons,  more  than  are  imagined. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  many  work¬ 
ing-men  will  yet  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
prefer  the  present  independent  relation 
of  master  and  ser\’ant.  Many  a  man 
who  has  the  fire  of  the  savage  state  in 
him,  and  whom  civilisation  has  not  taught 
by  example  or  opportunity  how  much 
more  happiness  can  be  commanded  by 
consul  ing  the  welfare  of  others  than  by 
considering  only  himself,  prefers  work¬ 
ing  on  war  terms,  unfettered  by  any 
obligation.  He  prefers  being  free  to 
go  where  he  will  and  when  he  will.  He 
has  no  sympathy  to  give,  and  he  does 
not  care  that  none  is  offered  him.  He 
would  not  reciprocate  it  if  it  was.  He 
dislikes  being  bound  by  even  interest. 
Any  binding  is  objectionable  to  him. 
Hate,  malevolence,  spite,  and  conspiracy 
are  not  evils  to  him.  He  rather  likes 
them.  His  mode  of  action  may  bring 
evils  and  privation  upon  others  ;  but  he 
is  not  tender  on  these  points.  And  if  he 
be  a  man  of  ability  in  his  trade  he  can 
get  through  life  pretty  well  while  health 
lasts,  and  enjoy  an  insolent  freedom. 
There  are  ‘  sentimental  ’  cooperators 
who  overlook  this.  All  the  nonsense 
talked  about  capital,  and  the  imputations 
heaped  upon  it,  which  political  econo¬ 
mists  have  so  naturally  resented,  have 
arisen  from  workmen  always  seeing  its 
claws  where  it  has  mastery  absolute  and 
uncontrolled.  No  animal  known  to  Dr. 
Darwin  has  so  curvilinear  a  back,  or 
nails  so  long  and  sharp,  as  the  Capital¬ 
ist  Cat.  Except  its  proper  place  and 
pacific  moods,  or  as  the  master  of  indus¬ 
try,  in  generous  hands,  capital  bites  very 
sharp.  As  the  servant  of  industry  it  is 
the  friend  of  the  workman.  Nobody 
decries  capital  in  its  proper  place  except 
men'with  oil  in  their  brains,  which  causes 
all  their  ideas  to  slip  about  and  never 
rest  upon  any  fact.  Capital  is  the  crea¬ 
tor.  It  is  nevertheless  pretty  bften  sel¬ 
fish  when  it  takes  all  the  profits  of  the 
joint  enterprise  of  money  and  labor. 
It  can  be  cruel  in  its  way,  since  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  buying  up  markets  and  making 
the  people  pay  what  it  pleases.  It  is 
capable  of  shutting  the  doors  of  labor 
until  men  are  starved  into  working  on 
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its  own  terms.  Capital  is  like  fire,  or 
steam,  or  electricity — a  good  friend,  but 
a  bad  master.  Capital  as  a  servant  is  a 
helpmate  and  cooperator.  To  limit  his 
mastership  it  must  be  subjected  to  defi¬ 
nite  interest.  This  was  the  earliest  de¬ 
vice  of  cooperators  ;  but  its  light  has 
grown  dim  in  many  minds  of  the  last 
generation,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
generation  it  has  never  shone. 

The  definite  cooperative  principle — 
the  one  maintained  throughout  these 
pages — is  that  which  places  productive 
cooperation  on  the  same  plane  as  distrib¬ 
utive,  and  which  regards  capital  simply 
as  an  agent  and  not  as  a  principal.  In 
distributive  cooperation  the  interest  of 
capital  is  treated  as  a  cost,  and  its  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  paid  before  profits  are  count¬ 
ed,  and  in  productive  cooperation  the 
same  rule  must  be  follow^.  But  on 
the  way  to  the  stage  of  production  this 
idea  has  been  practically  dropped  out. 
Yet  capital  must  never  be  recognised  as 
other  than  a  cost.  That  this  is  consis¬ 
tent  doctrine  will  be  admitted  by  many 
who  have  never  thought  of  acting  upon 
it.  In  the  minds,  in  the  practice  wher¬ 
ever  they  could  induce  it,  of  the  best 
known  living  contemporaries  of  the  older 
cooperators,  this  conception  is  clearly 
apparent,  but  it  has  not  been  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent.  It  has  not  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  and  made  conspicuous 
as  a  principle.  In  tracing  the  steps  of 
constructive  cooperation  in  the  history 
heretofore  alluded  to,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  omission  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  of  idea  in  every 
stage  of  development  as  to  the  place  and 
claim  of  capital  in  the  new  industrial 
companies.  Students  of  cooperation  in 
other  countries  who  have  mastered  the 
question  have  naturally  directed  their 
inquiries  to  this  point.  Almost  the  first 
question  Mr.  Roswell  Fisher,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  put  to  me  related  to  it.  He  had 
quite  independently  thought  out  the 
question  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Hq  regards  the  distributive  form 
of  cooperation,  as  seen  in  the  operation 
of  a  store,  as  a  form  of  capitalist  com¬ 
merce.  The  members  of  the  store  con¬ 
tribute  the  capital  which  it  uses,  and 
the  profit  they  make  on  their  sales  is 
the  profit  derived  from  the  skilful  use 
of  their  capital,  and  is  not  made  upon 
labor  except  so  far  as  the  directors. 


manager,  and  servers  of  the  store  may  be 
counted  workers,  and  they  are  seldom 
as  such  accorded  a  share  of  the  profit. 
Should  they  be  included  as  participants 
in  the  profits,  the  proportion  earned  by 
their  labor  will  always  be  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  larger  profits  earned  by 
the  economical  administrative  use  of 
capital  employed  in  purchasing  stores 
for  sale.  Store  profits  being  mainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  uses  of  capital,  Mr.  Fish¬ 
er  considers  the  store  as  a  form  of  capi¬ 
talist  commerce,  the  store  being  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  small  capitalists  who  create 
an  aggregate  fund  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  a  common  profit. 

But  in  England  we  do  not  apply  the 
term  cooperation  to  business  in  reference 
to  the  source  of  profit,  but  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  profit.  In  a  store,  profit 
is  not  divided  upon  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  invested,  but  upon  the  amount  of 
purchases  by  members.  The  purcljasers 
are  in  the  place  of  workers — they  cause 
the  profits  and  get  them,  while  capital,  a 
neutral  agent,  is  paid  a  fixed  interest  and 
no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  productive 
cooperation  is  an  association  of  workers 
who  unite  to  obtain  profit  by  their  la¬ 
bor,  and  who  divide,  or  should  divide, 
profit  on  labor,  just  as  in  a  store  they 
are  divided  upon  purchases.  Mr.  Fish¬ 
er  recognises  what  I  take  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  productive  cooperation — one 
which  presents  the  advantage  of  the 
principle  of  dividing  profits  upon  labor 
in  a  clear  form.  It  is  this  : — 

The  workmen  should  subscribe  their 
own  capital,  or  hire  it  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  can  be  had  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket,  at  5,  7^,  or  lo  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  risks  of  the  business  in  which 
it  is  to  be  embarked  ;  then  assign  to 
managers,  foremen,  and  each  workman 
of  adequate  experience  and  capacity  the 
minimum  salaries  they  can  command. 
Out  of  the  gross  earnings,  w-ages,  the 
hire  of  labor  ;  interest,  the  hire  of  capi¬ 
tal  ;  all  materials,  wear  and  tear,  and 
exp>enses  of  all  kinds,  are  defrayed. 
The  surplus  is  profit,  and  that  profit  is 
divided  upon  the  labor  according  to  its 
value.  Thus,  if  the  profits  were  lo  per 
cent.,  and  the  chief  director  had  aoA  a 
week,  and  skilful  workmen  2/.,  the  di¬ 
rector  would  take  100/.  of  the  profit,  and 
the  workmen  10/.  each.  The  capital, 
whether  owned  by  the  workmen  or 
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others,  would  have  received  its  payment, 
and  could  have  no  claim  upon  the  profits 
of  labor. 

All  the  dangerous  and  ceaseless  con¬ 
flicts  between  capital  and  labor  arise 
from  capital  not  being  content  with  the 
payment  of  its  hire.  When  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  interest  according  to  its  risk  and 
according  to  agreement,  there  should  be 
an  end  of  its  claims.  Labor  then 
would  regard  capital  as  an  agent  which 
it  must  pay  ;  but  when  labor  has  earned 
the  wages  of  capital  and  paid  them,  the 
.capitalist  account  should  be  closed. 
Capital  can  do  nothing,  can  earn  noth¬ 
ing  of  itself  ;  but,  employed  by  labor, 
the  brains  and  industry  of  workmen  can 
make  it  productive.  Capital  has  no 
brains,  and  makes  no  exertions.  When 
capital  has  received  its  interest,  its 
claims  are  ended.  Were  capital  content 
with  this,  there  could  be  no  conflict  with 
labor.  It  is  capital  claiming,  or  taking 
without  the  courtesy  of  claiming,  the 
profits  earned  by  labor,  that  produces 
the  conflict.  It  is  only  cooperation 
which  treats  capital  as  one  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  expenses  of  production,  admitting  its 
right  to  its  profier  price  and  no  more  ; 
and  by  thus  limiting  its  absorbing  power 
puts  an  end  to  the  eternal  conflict  which 
everybody  deplores  and  nobody  termi¬ 
nates.  In  cooperation  labor  does  not 
consider  profit  made  until  capital  is  fully 
requited  for  its  aid.  But  that  and  all 
other  costs  of  production  being  paid  at 
market  rates,  labor  claims  the  residue 
as  its  profit. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  on  as¬ 
sociation,  M.  R6clus,  says,  ‘  Give  the 
capitalist  only  one-third  of  the  surplus 
profits,  and  the  worker  two-thirds.' 
Mr.  Edwin  Hill  replies  : — 

In  countries  like  India,  where  capital  is  com* 
paratively  scarce,  it  can  and  will  command 
high  terms  in  any  agreement  it  may  make  with 
labor  ;  whilst  in  North  America,  where  labor 
is  scarce,  «labor  can  and  will  command  com¬ 
paratively  high  terms  in  its  agreement  with 
capital.  It  would  seem  a  monstrous  violation 
of  abstract  principle  that,  whilst  in  order  to 
earn  fifty  guineas,  a  low-class  agricultural  la¬ 
borer  must  wcrk  hard  for  two  whole  years, 
Jenny  Lind  should  obtain  such  a  sum  for  one 
single  song  1  But  so  it  is— or  rather  was  ;  and 
why  ?  but  that  mere  laborers  are  plentiful,  whilst 
of  jenny  Linds  there  was  but  one. 

The  argument  of  this  paper  is  quite 
independent  of  these  cases.  Workmen 


will  buy  capital  at  its  price  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which  will  be  ruled  by  the  risks  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  they  employ  it. 
That  they  propose  to  pay,  whether  at  the 
laborer’s  rate  or  at  the  Jenny  Lind  rate. 
When  capital  came  into  this  field  of  in¬ 
dustry,  men  were  necessitous  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  capacity  for  estimating  its  own 
seiA’ices.  Capitalists,  therefore,  hired  la¬ 
bor,  paid  it  its  ordinary  price,  and  took 
all  profits.  Cooperative  labor  proposes 
to  reverse  this  process.  Its  plan  is  to 
buy  capital,  pay  its  full  value,  and  itself 
take  all  profit.  It  is  more  reasonable 
and  better  for  society  and  progress  that 
men  should  own  capital  than  that  capi¬ 
tal  should  own  men.  Capital  is  the  ser¬ 
vant,  men  are  the  masters,  and  when 
capital  is  in  its  proper  place  there  will 
be  no  more  discontent,  no  more  conflicts 
of  indust^.  In  competition  capital 
buys  labor.  In  cooperation  labor  buys 
capital:  the  whole  distinction  of  principle 
lies  there.  Capital  is  used  in  coopiera- 
tion  and  honestly  paid  for  ;  but  the  cap¬ 
italist  is  excluded.  Capital  is  a  com¬ 
modity,  not  a  person.  The  worker  is  the 
sole  person  concerned  in  cooperation. 
The  capitalist  sells  his  commodity  to  the 
workers.  The  capitalist  has  no  position 
but  that  of  a  lender,  no  claim  save  for 
the  interests  for  which  he  bargains,  and, 
being  paid  that,  he  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reappear  as  a  participant  in  the 
profits  of  labor.  The  capitalist  being 
paid  his  proper  interest,  he  has  no  more 
claim  to  any  further  payment  than  a 
landlord  has  to  a  second  rent,  or  a  coal 
merchant  to  a  double  discharge  of  his 
bill. 

It  is  labor  being  imprisoned  in  the 
cage  of  wages,  that  has  inclined  its  ear 
to  the  sirens  of  State  Socialism.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield — three  Jewish  leaders 
whose,  passion  has  been  ascendency, 
and  whose  policy  has  been  politics,  have 
all  sung  in  varying  tunes  the  same  song. 
Lassalle  cried  aloud  to  German  work¬ 
men  :  ‘  Put  no  trust  in  thrift.  The 
cruel,  brazen  law  of  wages  makes  indi¬ 
vidual  exertion  unavailing.  Lock  to 
State  help.’  Marx  exclaimed  :  ‘.Despise 
the  dwarfish  redress  the  slaves  of  capital 
can  win.’  Disraeli  sent  the  Young  Eng¬ 
land  party  to  offer  patrician  sympathy, 
maypoles,  and  charity.  Auguste  Comte 
proposed  confidence  and  a  plentiful 
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trencher.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  told 
French  artisans  that  ‘  Industry  was  a 
machine  working  without  a  regulator, 
totally  unconcerned  about  its  moving 
p>ower,  crushing  beneath  its  wheels  both 
men  and  matter.  ’  They  were  all  known 
by  one  sign — Paternal  Despotism. 
They  all  sang  the  same  song — ‘  Abjure 
politics,  party,  and  self-effort,  and  the 
mill  of  the  State,  which  we  shall  turn, 
will  grind  you  benevolently  in  a  way  of 
its  own.’  State  Socialism  means  the 
promise  of  a  dinner,  and  a  bullet  when 
you  clamor  for  it.  It  never  meant  any¬ 
thing  else  or  gave  anything  else.  If  the 
expression  is  allowable  to  me,  I  should 
say — God  preserve  working-men  from 
the  ‘  Saviours  of  Society.’ 

In  constructive  cooperation  every¬ 
thing  turns  upon  the  conception  of  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work.  The  reader  under¬ 
stands  the  whole  thing  when  he  under¬ 
stands  the  lines  on  which  that  principle 
moves.  Every  chapter  in  the  history  of 
association  consists  of  illustrations  of 
the  efforts  made  to  get  on  these  lines, 
and  narratives  of  the  adventures  or  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  building  upon  them. 
Equitable  industry  proceeds  upon  the 
eternal  line  on  which  humanity  must 
proceed — that  of  well-understock  self- 
interest.  The  explanation  of  what  this 
is,  is  very  simple.  The  self-interest — 
the  mainspring  of  progress — which  the 
better  sort  of  artisans  have  at  heart,  is 
the  self-interest  of  health,  truth,  gener¬ 
osity,  justice,  and  moderate  competence. 
The  self-interest  of  man  means,  first,  his 
health,  of  which  temperance,'  not  merely 
in  diet  but  in  pleasure,  is  the  security  ; 
it  lies  next  in  truth,  which  means  exact¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  and  expression,  with¬ 


out  which  he  moves  in  the  dark  and  mis¬ 
guides  others.  It  lies  also  in  generosity, 
which  means  liberality  in  disclosing 
truth  and  befriending  helplessness,  and 
self-effort  of  improvement  in  those  who 
show  signs  of  it.  True  self-interest  is  in 
justice,  which  gives  all  its  force  to  the 
right  and  against  the  wrong  act  or  the 
wrong  judgment  of  others,  lest  self,  los¬ 
ing  force,  sink  under  the  patronage  of 
charity.  Industrial  interest  consists  in 
the  command  of  means  of  moderate 
competence  by  equitable  association  for 
the  conduct  of  labor  and  division  of 
profits,  without  which  labor  is  a  cease¬ 
less  strife,  bringing  the  chance  of  splen¬ 
dor  to  the  few  and  certain  precarious¬ 
ness  to  the  many — that  danger  and  •  de¬ 
spair  of  every  state  which  equity  in  in¬ 
dustry  alone  can  terminate.  This  new 
principle  of  equity  has  arisen  without 
glamour,  it  has  grown  without  friends, 
it  has  spread  without  conspiracy,  and 
acquired  power  without  injustice. 
Stronger  than  the  sword,  and  loftier 
than  charity,  coo|>eration  gives  to  labor 
an  abiding  grasp  of  its  fruits,  and  super¬ 
sedes  benevolence  by  rendering  the  in¬ 
dustrious  independent  of  it.  It  seeks 
that  organisation  of  labor  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  for 
the  industrious  to  be  depraved,  or  mean, 
or  poor,  except  by  their  own  choice  or 
their  own  act,  which  can  bring  no  scan¬ 
dal  and  no  remorse  to  society,  which 
provides  that  neither  baseness  nor  miseiy 
shall  be  any  longer  the  necessity  of  their 
condition.  All  this  cannot  come  soon, 
but  it  will  come  surely  as  thought  and 
courage,  patience  and  perseverance,  shall 
put  in  force  the  new  principle  of  indus¬ 
try. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Rapkatl.  The  sun,  as  in  the  ancient  days, 
’Mong  sister  stars  in  rival  song. 

His  destined  path  observes,  obeys. 
And  still  in  thunder  rolls  along. 

Cabritl.  The  vex’d  sea  foams — waves  weep 
and  moan. 

And  chide  the  rocks  with  insult  hoarse. 
And  wave  and  rock  are  hurried  on. 
And  suns  and  stars  in  endless  course. 

— Goethx. 

We  have  learned  how  small  is  our  do¬ 
main  in  space,  but  as  yet  we  have  scarce¬ 


ly  been  willing  to  admit  that  man’s  du¬ 
ration  in  time  is  as  utterly  minute,  and  in 
a  sense  insignificant.  Yet  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  feature  of  our  recently  acquired 
knowledge  about  the  relations  of  the 
earth  in  space,  which  has  not  its  parallel 
in  known  facts  respecting  time  and  the 
earth’s  relations  thereto  ;  while  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  space,  as  yet  unfathomed  and 
unfathomable,  have  their  analogues  in 
the  mysteries  which  a  thoughtful  mind 
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recognises  in  relation  to  time,  as  well  in 
the  remote  past  as  in  futurity. 

In  the  infancy  of  human  thought  it 
was  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  to  suppose  that  a 
bright  and  hot  body  circled  around  the 
earth  (or  rather  round  the  place  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  observer),  coming  into  view 
each  day  in  the  east,  and  passing  over 
by  the  south  towards  the  west.  Rejoic¬ 
ing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,  never 
varying  in  his  circuit  round  the  earth, 
the  sun  was  regarded  either  as  himself  ‘,a 
being  of  power,  or  else  as  representing 
the  energy  of  a  higher  power,  which  had 
set  this  glowing  mass  in  the  sky,  and 
had  appointed  its  courses.  But  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  sun  was  regarded 
as  a  smaller  body  than  the  earth, ‘so  un¬ 
questionably  the  duration  of  the  sun  was 
regarded  as  of  necessity  less  than  that 
of  the  earth.  For  ages  this  earth  had 
endured,  without  form  and  void,  cold 
and  dark,  before  the  sun  was  appointed 
to  gladden  her  with  his  beams  ;  and 
though  the  future  was  not  so  clear  to 
men’s  minds,  yet  it  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  end  of  the  earth  would 
not  come  while  the  sun  and  the  moon 
endured. 

The  recognition  of  the  vast  supieriority 
of  the  sun  over  the  earth  in  sire  was  not 
attained  gradually,  as  some  have  assert¬ 
ed,  but  suddenly.  The  discovery  came 
on  men  as  a  revelation.  One  generation 
had  believed  in  a  central  earth,  all-impor¬ 
tant  in  the  universe,  as  well  in  space  as 
in  time.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  the  earth  had  descended  from 
her  high  position  to  become  one  only  and 
by  no  means  the  chief  of  several  small 
bodies  circling  round  the  giant  orb  of 
the  sun.  No  longer  central  in  space,  she 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  reasonably 
as  central  in  time  ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  no  longer  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
her  formation  however  brought  about, 
her  progress  however  long  lasting,  and 
her  final  end  however  attained,  either 
marked  thd  beginning,  progress,  and 
end  of  time,  or  occupied  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  in  all  time.  We  do  not  find  that 
men  were  as  ready  to  accept  this  conclu¬ 
sion  as  they  had  been  (no  choice,  indeed, 
being  left  them)  in  accepting  the  earth’s 
non-central  position  in  space.  But  the 
inference  was  undoubtedly  the  only,  rea¬ 
sonable  and  probable  one.  The  earth’s 


history  might  no  doubt  occupy  a  central 
{xisition  in  time,  precisely  as  this  day  on 
which  we  write  these  lines  may  be  ex¬ 
actly  midway  between  the  day  when  life 
first  began  on  the  earth  and  the  day 
when  life  here  will  finally  cease.  Yet, 
while  either  proposition  might  be  true, 
one  is  not  more  wildly  improbable  than 
the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  sun,  which  had  now 
come  to  be  recognised  as  exceeding  the 
earth  more  than  a  millionfold  in  size,  it 
was  an  equally  reasonable  inference  that 
his  duration  also  far  surpassed  that  of  the 
earth.  Of  course  the  substance  of  either 
might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  existent 
during  all  ,time  ;  but  the  fashioning  of 
the  mighty  orb  ruling  over  a  family  of 
which  the  earth  was  but  a  small  mem¬ 
ber,  might  reasonably  be  suppiosed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  far  more  remote  epoch 
than  that  of  the  earth,  and  his  continu¬ 
ance  as  a  sun  might  as  reasonably  be 
supposed  likely  to  outlast  not  merely  by 
many  centuries,  but  many  times,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  earth  as  the  abode  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures. 

Men  had  no  positive  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  on  these  points,  so  long  as  they 
considered  only  the  dimensions  of  the 
sun  and  earth.  It  was  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose — or  rather  it  would  have  been  nat¬ 
ural,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  supposi¬ 
tion  was  not  entertained — that  as  the 
duration  of  mankind  far  surpasses  the 
duration  of  a  nation,  and  as  the  duration 
of  a  nation  far  surpasses  that  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  man,  so  the  duration  of  ‘the  so¬ 
lar  system,  and  therefore  of  the  ruler  of 
the  system,  must  far  surpass  that  of  any 
individual  planet.  But  there  was  only 
one  way  (one  general  way  involving 
many  special  methods)  of  determining 
whether  this  was  actually  the  case  or 
not ;  and  the  researches  of  men  along 
this  special  line  of  research  did  not  begin 
till  long  after  the  importance  of  the  sun 
in  size  had  been  ascertained.  We  refer 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  processes  actually 
taking  place  in  the  earth,  in  the  sun,  and 
in  the  solar  system,  and  into  the  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  continuance  and 
effects  of  such  processes  in  the  past. 
Men’s  ideas  on  some  of  these  points  were 
almost  as  vague  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (nay,  even  much  later) 
as  had  been  the  thoughts  of  the  men  of 
old  times  respecting  the  proportions  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  orbits,  quantity  of.  heat  that  the  sun  constantly 
We  find  Sir  W.  Herschel,  for  instance,  emits,  because  we  can  measure  the 
adopting  and  enforcing  a  theory  res{>ect-  amount  received  by  our  earth,  which  in- 
ing  the  sun's  condition,  and  the  emis-  tercepts  about  one- 2, 300,000,000th  part 
sion  of  solar  light  and  heat,  which  would  of  all  the  light  and  heat  emitted  by  the 
not  account  for  one  week’s  supply  of  sun.  We  thus  find  that  in  every  second 
such  sunlight  as  we  actually  receive.  Still  of  time  the  sun  emits  as  much  heat  as 
later  we  find  a  man  like  Dr.  Whewell,  would  result  from  the  combustion  of  ii,- 
a  skilful  mathematician  and  an  able  phys-  600  billions  of  tons  of  coal.  In  passing, 
icist,  who  also,  if  not  strictly  speaking  it  may  be  convenient  to  notice  that  each 
an  astronomer,  was  well  read  in  astrono-  portion  of  the  sun’s  surface  as  large  as 
my,  maintaining  in  his  Plurality  of  our  earth  emits  as  much  heat  per  second 
Worlds  the  theory  that  the  fixed  stars  as  would  result  from  the  combustion  of 
may  be  mere  lights,  not  mighty  masses  a  billion  tons  of  coal — a  simple  and  eas> 
like  our  sun — a  theory  which  the  modem  ily  remembered  relation.  Now  it  is  eas- 
discovery  of  the  conservation  of  force  ily  calculated  from  this  that  if  the  sun’s 
shows  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  mass  consisted  of  coal,  and  could 
steady  emission  of  enormous  quantities  bum  right  out  to  the  last  ton,  maintain- 
of  intensely  brilliant  light  during  many  ing  till'  then  the  present  rate  of  emission, 
thousands  of  years.  the  supply  would  not  last  more  than  5,000 

But  now  the  student  of  science  recog-  years.  As  the  sun  has  most  certainly 
nises  in  the  sun’s  constant  radiation  of  been  emitting  light  and  heat  for  a  far 
light  and  heat  the  existence  of  a  store  of  longer  {>eriod  than  this,  the  idea  that  the 
energy  which  must  have  been  in  some  solar  fire  is  thus  maintained  is  of  course 
way  garnered  up  during  long  past  ages,  altogether  untenable.  There  are,  how- 
As  certainly  as  the  constant  deflection  of  ever,  many  other  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  earth  from  the  direction  in  which  she  the  idea  that  the  sun  is  composed  of 
is  moving  at  any  moment  indicates  the  burning  matter,  using  the  word  "  bum- 
existence  of  a  force  residing  in  the  sun  ing”  in  its  proper  sense,  according  to 
towards  which  body  that  deflection  con-  which  a  piece  of  coal  in  a  fire  is  burning, 
stantly  takes  place,  so  certainly  does  the  whereas  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  is  not 
emission  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  burning,  though  burning  hot.  In  like 
indicate  the  action  of  processes  in  the  manner  we  find  'ourselves  compelled  to 
past  by  which  the  necessary  energy  has  reject  the  belief  that  the  sun  may  be  a 
been  stored  up.  We  know  that  the  sun  body,  raised  at  some  remote  epoch  to  an 
cannot  be  the  habitable  orb  girt  round  intense  heat  throughout  its  entire  mass, 
by  phosphorescent  cloud  *  masses  im-  and  gradually  cooling.  For  we  find 
agined  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  any  more  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousands 
than  it  can  resemble  the  stars,  as  imagined  of  years  such  a  mass  would  cool  far  more 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  in  being  a  mere  light  than  the  sun  has  cooled  (if  he  has  cooled 
without  any  considerable  mass  or  sub*  appreciably  at  all)  even  within  the  historic 
stance.  The  working  of  a  steam-engine  period  ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  he  has 
does  not  more  certainly  indicate  the  con-  pioured  his  heat  on  the  earth  during  pe- 
sumption  of  fuel,  and  therefore  the  prior  riods  compared  with  which  the  duration 
gathering  together  of  fuel,  than  does  the  of  the  human  race  is  but  as  a  second  amid 
sun’s  radiation  of  light  and  heat  imply  centuries,  while  the  duration  of  historic 
the  consumption  of  solar  energy,  and  races  is  utterly  lost  by  comparison, 
therefore  the  prior  gathering  together  of  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
stores  of  energy.  evidence  which  has  only  in  quite  recent 

When  this  was  first  recognised,  stu-  times  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  ques- 
dents  of  solar  physics  were  content  to  tiori  of  the  sun’s  age. 
inquire  how  the  observed  emission  of  We  know  from  records  left  by  men  of 
solar  light  and  heat  could  be  accounted  old  times  that  the  sun  was  in  their  time 
for  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  the  sun’s  very  much  what  he  is  now,  though  we 
appreciably  unvarying  size  and  mass,  cannot  be  alti^ether  certain  that  he  gave 
They  perceived  that  to  regard  the  sun  out  exactly  the  same  amount  of  light  and 
as  a  mere  mass  of  burning  fuel  would  by  heat,  or  even  almost  exactly  the  same, 
no  means  suffice.  We  can  measure  the  Again,  from  the  remains  of  animals  and 
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plants  in  the  earth’s  crust  we  can  deduce 
similar  inferences.  Those  animals  and 
plants  could  not  have  existed  unless  the 
sun  had  supplied  light  and  heat  as  at 
present,  though  we  cannot  assert  so  con* 
iidently  that  he  supplied  the  same 
amount  of  either.  The  possible  range 
of  variation  may  have  been  greater,  so 
far  as  evidence  of  this  kind  is  concerned, 
than  in  the  case  where  we  have  human 
records  for  our  guidance.  But  there  is 
other  evidence  which,  while  ,less  exact 
still  as  to  the  actual  emission  of  light 
and  heat,  ranges  over  periods  of  time 
far  greater  than  could  be  directly  infer¬ 
red  from  the  examination  of  fossil  fauna 
or  flora.  As  yet  we  are  not  able  to  form 
satisfactory  estimates  of  the  periods  of 
time  necessary  to  bring  about  such  and 
such  changes  in  the  various  races  of  plants 
and  animals  ;  hence,  although  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  enormous  time-inter¬ 
vals  must  have  elapsed  before  the  races 
whose  remains  only  are  found  became 
changed  into  the  races  which  are  their 
modem  representatives,  we  cannot  defi¬ 
nitely  assign  the  duration  of  these  time- 
intervals,  or  even  at  present  make  the 
roughest  approximation  to  their  length. 
But  there  are  changes  depending  on  the 
sun’s  action  whose  rate  of  progress  we 
can  satisfactorily  measure.  We  know 
that  processes  of  change  are  caused  on 
the  earth’s  surface  by  the  downfall  of 
rain  and  snow,  by  the  action  of  frost  and 
ice,  of  winds  and  waves,  by  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  by  processes  of  vegetation,  and 
other  causes,  all  depending  on  solar  ac¬ 
tivity.  (xeologists  no  longer  assign  the 
existing  irregularities  of  the  earth’s  crust 
to  causes  other  than  those  at  present  at 
work,  or  even  suppose  that,  within  the 
range  of  time  over  which  their  researches 
extend,  causes  such  as  these  acted  much 
more  actively  than  they  do  at  present. 
But  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that,  so 
far  as  those  causes  of  change  are  con¬ 
cerned  which  depend  on  solar  action, 
it  will  not  greatly  affect  the  argument 
now  to  be  brought  before  the  reader, 
whether  we  consider  the  activity  of  such 
causes  to  have  been  widely  variable  in 
the  past,  or  to  have  been  appreciably 
uniform.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chief  difficulty  we  shall  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  resides  in  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  total  amount  of  solar  radiation  in  the 
past.  If,  in  order  to  shorten  the  time- 


intervals  indicated  by  those  features  of 
the  earth’s  crust  which  depend  on  causes 
of  change  due  to  solar  action,  we  imagine 
those  causes  to  have  once  operated  far 
more  actively  than  at  present,  we  neces¬ 
sarily  assume  that  the  sun’s  action  was  far 
more  intense  then  than  now.  We  mani¬ 
festly  gain  nothing  so  far  as  this  special 
difficulty  is  concerned,  if  we  have  to 
enhance  our  conceptions  of  the  solar  ra¬ 
diation  in  the  same  degree  that  we  re¬ 
duce  our  estimate  of  the  time  during 
which  his  rays  have  been  at  work  u{>on 
the  earth. 

But  in  reality  we  are  not  free  to  im¬ 
agine  any  very  noteworthy  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  has  undergone  change  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  over  which  geo¬ 
logical  researches  extend.  For  there  is 
evidence  proving  that  the  progress  of 
changes  in  the  past  must  have  resembled 
that  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  various  strata  which 
have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  these  strata  are  the  remains  of 
creatures  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
sea  ;  and  we  find  these  remains  in  such 
a  condition  in  many  instances  as  to 
prove,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  or 
question,  that,  unless  those  creatures 
were  much  more  short-lived  than  their 
present  representatives,  the  average  rate 
of  deposition  must  have  closely  resem¬ 
bled  that  now  recognised  in  similar  seas. 
As  Lyell  remarks  :  “  When  w'e  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  full-grown  shells  dispersed 
everywhere  throughout  a  long  series  of 
strata,  we  cannot  doubt  that  time  was 
required  for  the  multiplication  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations  ;  and  the  evidence  of 
slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discov¬ 
ered,  of  fossil  bodies  having  lain  for  a 
time  on  the  floor  of  ocean  after  death 
before  they  were  embedded  in  sedi- 
iment.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more 
common  than  to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay, 
with  serpulae,  or  barnacles  (acom-shells) 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so  that 
the  mollusk  was  certainly  not  buried  in 
mud  at  the  moment  it  died.  There 
must  have  been  an  interval  during  which 
it  was  still  surrounded!  with  clear  water, 
when  the  creatures  whose  remains  now 
adhere  to  it  grew  to  a  mature  state.” 
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evidence  of  still  slower  deposition  than 
could  be  thus  inferred.  For  we  often 
And  that  the  creature  which  has  attached 
itself  to  the  shells  of  defunct  mollusks 
have  not  only  grown  to  maturity  before 
the  shells  were  covered  with  deposited 
matter,  but  have  in  their  turn  died  and 
their  hard  coverings  have  been  slowly 
pierced  by  other  creatures,  while  still  the 
deposit  had  not  covered  the  shell  of  the 
mollusk  to  half  its  thickness. 

It  may  appear  at  Arst  sight  that  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  rate  of  deposition  of 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  does  not 
bear  very  obviously  on  the  question  of 
the  sun’s  radiation  of  light  and  heat. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  de¬ 
position  of  matter  measures  the  rate  at 
which  matter  has  been  carried  away  from 
the  earth’s  surface  above  the  'sea-level ; 
while  the  rate  at  which  this  process — or 
what  is  called  "« sub-aerial  denudation” 
— takes  place,  depends  on  the  downfall 
of  rain  and  snow,  the  action  of  wind 
and  storms,  and  other  causes  depending 
on  the  energy  of  the  solar  rays. 

We  may  turn,  then,  with  sufAcient 
conAdence  to  the  evidence  which  the 
earth’s  crust  affords  respecting  the  time 
during  which  the  solar  radiation  has  con¬ 
tinued.  We  certainly  are  not  likely  to 
obtain  an  estimate  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
apart  altogether  from  the  consideration 
that  there  may  have  been,  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  were,  enormous  periods  of  time 
during  which  the  sun’s  rays  were  poured 
on  the  earth  without  producing  any 
effects  which  can  now  be  recognised,  and 
most  probably  still  more  enormous  peri¬ 
ods  before  the  earth  had  a  crust  at  all, 
when  the  solar  radiation  was  already  in¬ 
tensely  active. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  earth’s 
crust,  however,  will  be  found  sufAciently 
striking,  without  our  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  possibilities  relating  to 
preceding  eras.  “When  we  reAect,” 
says  Mr.  James  Croll,  whose  researches 
into  this  and  related  subjects  are  full  of 
interest,  “  that  with  such  extreme  slow¬ 
ness  do  these  agents”  (rain,  snow,  ice, 
running  water,  &c.)  “  perforin  their 
work,  that  we  might,  if  we  could,  watch 
their  operations  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  century  to  century,  without  being 
able  to  perceive  that  they  make  any  sen¬ 
sible  impression,  we  are  necessitated  to 


enormous. 

Let  us  follow  Mr.  Croll  in  his  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  few  of  the  many  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  point.  (Much  that  immedi¬ 
ately  follows  here  is  simply  translated 
into  popular  language  from  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  by  Mr.  Croll  in  the  Quar’ 
terly  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1877.) 

It  is  well  known  that  many  parts  of 
the  earth’s  surface  which  now  show  no 
marked  inequalities  were  formerly  the 
scene  of  great  dislocations  (not  necessa¬ 
rily  produced  suddenly),  when  the  surface 
on  one  side  of  the  line  of  dislocation  had 
been  depressed  hundreds  or  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  below  the  surface  on  the 
other  side  of  that  line.  On  the  present 
surface  no  signs  of  these  tremendous  dis¬ 
placements  (whether  produced  by  up¬ 
heaval  or  by  sinking,  or  by  both)  can 
now  in  general  be  recognised,  the  in¬ 
equalities  having  been  all  removed  by 
denudation.  But  to  effect  this  levelling, 
a  mass  of  rock  must  have  been  removed 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  extent  of  the 
dislocation.  If  we  can  ascertain  the  full 
depth  of  the  stratum  thus  removed,  and 
also  the  average  rate  at  which  denuda¬ 
tion  takes  place,  we  shall  have  a  measure 
of  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
levelling  process.  Only,  at  the  outset, 
we  must  remember,  Arst,  that  an  esti¬ 
mate  thus  formed  is  likely  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  truth,  even  as  respects  the 
particular  process  involved  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  that  process  is  in  itself  but 
one  in  a  series  of  such  processes.  We 
learn  from  a  fault,  'as  a  dislocation  of 
this  kind  is  called,  how  much  more  has 
been  denuded  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other  to  restore  the  level ;  but  not  how 
much  has  also  been  taken  from  both 
sides.  Again,  where  a  fault  of  this  kind 
occurs,  the  strata  which  have  undergone 
the  process  of  dislocation  are  commonly 
themselves  the  products  of  denudation 
from  other  surfaces  existing,  of  course, 
long  before  the  dislocation  occurred. 
And  these  surfaces  in  their  turn  were 
probably  the  results  of  slow  processes  of 
deposition  of  matter  denuded  from  still 
earlier  surfaces. 

To  consider,  however,  a  few  examples 
of  extensive  faults. 

Professor  Ramsay,  describing  some  of 
the  remarkable  faults  in  North  Wales, 
states  that  near  Snowdon  there  is  a  fault 
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where  the  displacement  of  the  strata 
amounts  to  5,000  feet,  and  in  the  Ber> 

'  wyn  Hills  one  of  5,000  feet ;  in  the  Aran 
range  occurs  the  Bala  fault,  with  a 
downthrow  of  7, *000  feet.  Between 
Aran  Mowddwy  and  Careg  Aderyn  the 
displacement  is  between  10,000  and  11,- 
000  feet.  “  Here  we  have  evidence,” 
says  Mr.  Croll,  ”  that  a  mass  of  rock, 
varying  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  in 
vertical  thickness,  must  have  been  de¬ 
nuded  in  many  places  from  the  surface 
of  the  country  in  North  Wales.” 

”  Along  the  flank  of  the  Grampians  a 
great  fault  runs  from  the  North  Sea  at 
Stonehaven  to  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde, 
throwing  the  old  red  sandstone  on  end 
sometimes  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  line  of  dislocation.  ”  Professor 
Geikie  concludes  that  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
placement  must  be  in  some  places  not 
less  than  5,000  feet. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  known  ‘is  that  of  the  great  fault 
which  crosses  Scotland  from  near  Dun¬ 
bar  to  the  Ayrshire  coast.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  fault  we  And  the  an¬ 
cient  Silurian  rocks,  north  of  it  the  less 
ancient  rocks,  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
carboniferous  of  North  Scotland.*  The 
amount  of  dislocation  is  in  some  places 
fully  15,000  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dis¬ 
location  is  older  than  the  carboniferous 
era.  For  originally  the  silurian  rocks 
south  of  the  fault  must  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  prolongation  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  afterwards  completely  re¬ 
moved  by  denudation.  If  the  carbon¬ 
iferous  strata  had  then  existed,  they,  ly¬ 
ing  uppermost,  would,  of  course,  have 
been  washed  away  first.  But  we  And 
them  on  the  south  side  of  the  fault,  ly¬ 
ing  immediately  on  the  old  silurian 
floor,  the  old  red  sandstone  which  origi¬ 
nally  covered  that  floor  having  been  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  Thus  the  “  enormous 
thickness  of  nearly  three  miles  of  old  red 
sandstone  must  have  been  denuded  away 

*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  here,  and  in 
what  follows,  to  use  these  technical  geological 
terms.  For  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  carboniferous 
rocks  are  later  than  the  old  red  sandstone  (at 
least  in  any  given  geological  district),  the  old 
red  sandstone  later  than  the  silurian,  while  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  mentioned  further  on,  are 
older  yet  than  the  silurian.  Of  course  the  old* 
est  rocks  lie  lowest. 


during  the  period  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween”  its  deposition  and  the  subsequent 
accumulation  of  the  carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  and  the  coal  measures  now  lying 
directly  on  the  silurian  rocks  ! 

One  other  case  to  indicate  the  enor¬ 
mous  periods  required  for  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  features  of  Scottish  scen¬ 
ery. 

Professor  Geikie  has  shown  that  ”  the 
Pentlands  must  at  one  time  have  been 
covered  with  upwards  of  a  mile  in  thick¬ 
ness  of  carboniferous  rocks,  which  have 
all  been  removed  by  denudation.” 
“  Now,”  says  Mr,  Croll,  ”  the  Pentlands 
themselves,  it  can  be  proved,  existed  as 
hills  in  much  their  present  form  before 
the  carboniferous  rocks  were  laid  down 
over  them  ;  and  as  they  are  of  lower  old 
red  sandstone  age,  and  have  been  form¬ 
ed  by  denudation,  they  must  conse¬ 
quently  have  been  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock  between  the  period  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  beginning  of  the  car¬ 
boniferous  age.” 

But,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
vastness  of  the  periods  required  for  these 
and  kindred  changes,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognise  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  such  changes  proceed. 

The  Arst  calculations  directed  to  the 
solution  of  this  difAcult  problem  were 
those  made  by  Manfredi  in  1736.  In  1802 
Playfair  took  up  the  inquiry.  But  the 
materials  available  at  that  time  were  so  im¬ 
perfect  that  these  earlier  calculations  were 
not  satisfactory.  In  1850  Tylor,  from 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  evidence 
resf>ecting  the  quantity  of  matter  brought 
down  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  deduced 
the  conclusion  that  10,000  years  would 
be  required  to  raise  the  sea  level  by 
three  inches.  More  recently  Mr.  Croll, 
from  the  latest  measurement  of  the  sedi¬ 
ment  transported  by  European  and 
American  rivers,  calculated  the  rate  at 
which  the  surface  of  the  land  is  being 
denuded.  “  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
in  his  able  memoir,”  says  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  “  was  that  the  whole  terrestrial 
surface  is  denuded  at  the  rate  of  one  foot 
in  6,000  years  ;  and  this  opinion  was 
simultaneously  enforced  by  his  fellow  la¬ 
borer,  Mr.  Geikie,”  This  was  in  1868. 

It  may  be  well,  before  considering  the 
bearing  of  these  researches  on  the  subject 
.presently  before  us — the  obliteration  of 
the  effects  of  dislocations  in  the  earth’s 
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crust — to  quote  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  on  this  method  of  dealing 
with  the  general  problem  of  .terrestriad 
denudation.  “It  is  evident,”  he  says, 

“  that  when  we  know  the  dimensions  of 
the  area  which  is  drained,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  quantity  of  earthy  matter  taken 
from  it  and  borne  into  the  sea,  we  can 
afhrm  how  much  on  an  average  has  been 
removed  from  the  general  surface  in  one 
year  ;  and  there  seems  no  danger  of  our 
overrating  the  mean  rate  of  waste  by  se¬ 
lecting”  (as  Mr.  Croll  and  Geikie  had 
done)  “  the  Mississippi  as  our  example. 
For  that  river  drains  a  country  equal  to 
more  than  half  the  continent  of  Europe, 
extends  through  twenty  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  therefore  through  regions  en¬ 
joying  a  great  variety  of  climate  ;  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  descend  from 
mountains  of  great  height.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  also  more  likely  to  afford  us  a  fair 
test  of  ordinary  denudation,  because,  un¬ 
like  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries, 
there  are  no  great  lakes  in  which  the  flu- 
viatile  sediment  is  thrown  down  and  ar¬ 
rested  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  striking 
a  general  average  we  have  to  remember 
that  there  are  large  deserts  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  rainfall,  and  tracts 
which  are  as  rainless  as  parts  of  Peru  ; 
and  these  must  not  be  neglected  as  coun¬ 
terbalancing  others  in  the  tropics  where 
the  quantity  of  rain  is  in  excess.  If  then, 
argues  Mr.  Geikie,  we  assume  that  the 
Mississippi  is  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
great  basin  which  it  drains  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  in  6,000  years,  10  feet  in  60,000 
years,  100  feet  in  600,000  years,  and 
1,000  feet  in  6,000,000  years,  it  would 
not  require  more  than  about  4,500,000 
years  to  wear  away  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  continent  if  its  mean 
height  is  correctly  estimated  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  at  748  feet ;  and  if  the  mean 
height  of  all  the  land  now  above  the 
sea  throughout  the  globe  is  1,000  feet, 
as  some  geographers  believe,  it  would 
only  require  6,000,000  years  to  sub¬ 
ject  a  mass  of  rock  equal  in  volume 
to  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the  action 
of  sub-aerial  denudation.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  annual  waste  is  partial, 
and  not  equally  derived  from  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  plains, 
watersheds,  and  level  ground  at  all 
heights  remain  comparatively  unaltered  ; 
but  this,  as  Mr.  Geikie  has  well  pointed 


out,  docs  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the 
sum  total  of  denudation.  The  amount 
remains  the  same  ;  and  if  we  allow  too' 
little  fo'r  the  loss  from  the  surface  of 
table-lands,  we  only  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  vice 
versd. ' ' 

We  may  note,  in  passing,  that,  adopt¬ 
ing  the  estimated  rate  of  denudation  here 
indicated,  the  actual  time  required  for 
the  entire  subntergence  of  the  present 
continents,  if  no  vulcanian  forces  were 
at  work  to  prevent  submergence,  would 
not  necessarily  be  even  approximately 
represented  by  the  period  of  6,000,000 
years  mentioned  above.  At  the  out¬ 
set  the  rate  of  submergence  would  be 
greater  than  the  mere  rate  of  denuda¬ 
tion,  since  every  foot  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  continents  would  cause  a 
rise  of  about  4I  inches  in  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  so  that  at  first  the  surface  of 
continents  would  be  lowered  on  the  aver¬ 
age  not  one  foot  only  in  6,000  years, 
with  respect  to  the  sea-ler'ely  but  i  foot 
4$  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  continents  became  greatly  reduced 
in  extent,  it  is  probable  that  the  average 
annual  rate  of  denudation  would  be 
diminished,  the  portions  still  remaining 
above  the  sea-level  being  of  harder  and 
more  durable  material  than  those  which 
had  been  removed.  We  need  not  inquire 
further,  however,  into  the  question  here 
raised,  which,  though  suggested  by  our 
subject,  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  be¬ 
long  to  it ;  moreover,  in  nature  the  pro¬ 
cess  considered  cannot  take  place,  the 
earth’s  internal  forces  constantly  restor¬ 
ing  the  balance  between  land  and  water 
by  the  upheaval  of  submerged  regions. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry 
the  action  of  the  earth’s  vulcanian  ener¬ 
gies  need  not  be  considered  ;  because 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  question 
how  long  would  be  the  period  of  time 
required  for  the  removal  of  a  stratum  so 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness.  We  know,  certainly,  that,  in 
the  special  cases  we  have  to  deal  with, 
strata  of  such  and  such  thickness  were 
removed  ;  and  it  matters  little  whether, 
as  the  process  of  removal  went  on,  they 
were  being  steadily  raised  by  the  earth’s 
subterranean  action,  or  whether  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dislocation  was  followed  by  the 
sudden  raising  of  the  strata  at  one  side 
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of  the  fault  and  their  equally  sudden 
lowering  on  the  other  side.  However 
the  difference  was  brought  about,  it  is 
certain  that  the  raised  strata  were  worn 
down  eventually  by  the  steady  action  of 
the  same  causes  which  wear  down  the 
general  surface  of  the  large  continents. 
Having  ascertained  the  average  rate  at 
which  these  causes  work,  we  can  apply 
the  result  to  determine  how  long  they 
would  be  in  producing  the  observed  lev¬ 
elling  down  of  the  upraised  strata  in 
faults.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  in  the  remote  past  the  pro¬ 
cess  would  go  on  more  quickly  than 
at  the  present  time.  And  we  have  seen 
that  even  if  it  did,  that  would  imply 
a  greater  activity  in  the  solar  energies 
to  which  these  processes  are  all  in 
reality  due,  so  that  our  difficulty  would 
be  in  no  way  diminished  by  any  such  as¬ 
sumption.  The  time  required  would  be 
reduced  by  a  few  millions  of  years  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  the  difficulty  we  are  dealing 
with  is  not  a  question  of  time  at  all.  We 
are  inquiring  now  into  the  amount  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  solar  energies 
in  past  ages  ;  and  the  time-intervals  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  earth’s  crust  are  only  of 
importance  in  so  far  as  they  show  how 
vast  that  expenditure  of  energy  has  been. 
Doubtless,  in  considering  other  ques¬ 
tions,  the  length  of  these  time-intervals 
is  a  c|uestion  of  great  interest,  but  it  does 
not  directly  concern  us  here. 

Let  us,  however,  follow  Mr.  Croll  in 
recognising  the  possibility  that,  in  some 
of  the  cases  we  have  to  deal  with,  the 
rate  of  denudation  may  have  been  greater 
than  the  average  rate  inferred  from  the 
consideration  of  river  drainage.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  over-estimat¬ 
ing  the  peric^s  necessary  to  effect  the 
observed  denudation,  let  us  assume  the 
rate  to  have  been  double  the  average  rate, 
or  equal  to  one  foot  in  3,000  years. 

At  this  rate  a  thickness  of  three  miles 
which  [at  the  very  least)  has  been  swept 
away  in  South  Scotland  since  the  old 
red  sandstone  period  would  require  45 
million  years  ! 

But,  older  than  the  old  red  sandstone 
rocks,  the  silurian  formations  have  been 
denuded  in  places  to  depths  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  before  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  strata  were  deposited.  And  these 
ancient  formations  were  themselves  de¬ 
posited  in  the  ocean  by  the  slow  denu- 
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dation  of  the  Cambrian  rocks.  These 
in  turn  had  been  formed  from  the  ear¬ 
lier  Laurentian  strata.  And  lastly  (so 
far  as  the  researches  of  geologists  at 
present  extend),  the  Laurentian  rocks 
themselves  were  built  up  from  the  ruins 
of  other  rocks  which  were  themselves 
sedimentary  rocks,  not  the  actual  pri¬ 
mary  rocks  of  our  globe.  We  should  al¬ 
most  certainly  under-estimate  the  pieriod 
required  for  these  processes  of  denuda¬ 
tion  preceding  the  old  red  sandstone  era, 
if  we  assumed  that  it  was  only  equal  in 
length  to  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  era.  But  making  this  assump¬ 
tion,  and  assuming  also  (which  is  also 
almost  certainly  an  under  estimate)  that 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
old  red  sandstone  era  is  45  million  years, 
we  find  a  total  of  90  million  years  for 
the  stratified  rocks.  In  other  words, 
we  find  at  least  90  million  years  for 
the  period  during  which  rain  has  fallen 
on  the  earth  as  at  present.  During  that 
time,  therefore,  the  sun  has  poured  his 
rays  upon  the  ocean,  raising  up  their 
waters  by  evaporation  to  be  carried  by 
winds  (also  generated  by  the  sun)  over 
the  continents,  and  there  discharged' in 
the  form  of  rain  and  snow. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  Sir 
William  Thomson  infers,  from  the  ob¬ 
served  underground  temperature  of  our 
earth,  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
crust  cannot  have  taken  place  less  than 
20  million  years  ago,  or  the  underground 
temperature  would  have  been  greater 
than  it  is  ;  nor  more  than  400  million 
years  ago,  or  the  underground  tempera¬ 
ture  would  have  been  less  than  it  is. 
The  limits  are  rather  wide  ;  but  a  value 
well  within  these  limits  would  accord 
with  Mr.  Croll’s  estimate  of  90  million 
years  as  the  inter/al  since  the  earliest 
stratified  rocks  were  deposited. 

Now,  the  difficulty  thus  raised  is 
this  : — At  present  we  know  of  no  way 
in  which  the  sun  could  have  emitted  the 
same  amount  of  heat  as  at  present  for 
anything  .like  this  period  of  90  million 
years,  without  having  shrunk  to  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  he  at  present 
has. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  physicists 
and  astronomers  that  the  solar  heat  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  main,  almost  wholly 
in  fact,  in  processes  of  contraction  ;  and 
that  it  is  maintained  by  such  processes. 
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In  other  words,  the  ^avitation  of  the 
sun’s  mass  has  given  birth  to  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  the  heat  which  the  sun  has 
emitted  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to 
emit  till  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  sun. 
It  was  once  supposed  that  meteoric 
downfall  on  the  sun’s  surface  produced 
the  chief  share  of  the  solar  heat.  The 
idea  has  now  been  generally  abandoned 
for  reasons  into  which  we  need  not 
here  enter.  But,  practically,  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  we  consider  the 
sun’s  heat  to  have  been  generated  by 
the  downfall  of  masses  on  his  surface 
(continually  fed  by  such  downfall)  or 
by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  entire 
mass  now  constituting  his  globe,  till  it 
had  assumed  its  present  dimensions. 
This  is  the  accepted  form  of  the  gravi¬ 
tation  theory  of  the  solar  heat. 

But  manifestly,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  heat  which  could  have  been 
generated  in  this  way  would  be  that 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  a  great 
nebulous  mass  containing  all  the  sun’s 
present  substance,  from  an  original  ex¬ 
tension  throughout  an  infinitely  large 
space  to  the  present  dimensions  of  the 
sun.  It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps, 
that  the  result  of  such  a  process  of  con¬ 
traction  would  be  the  generation  of  an 
infinite  amount  of  heat.  But  in  reality 
this  is  not  the  case,  any  more  than  it  is 
the  case  that  a  meteoric  mass  allowed  to 
fall  from  an  infinite  distance  upon  the 
sun  would  strike  his  surface  with  infinite 
velocity  (after  a  journey  lasting  an  in¬ 
finite  time — which,  however,  is  a  mere 
detail).  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rate  at  which  such  a  mass  would  strike 
the  sun — namely,  about  360  miles  per 
second.  And  precisely  as  we  can  calcu¬ 
late  the  velocity  of  such  a  mass  after 
being  subjected  to  the  sun’s  pull  over  an 
infinitely  long  journey,  so  we  can  calcu¬ 
late  the  total  amount  of  heat  which 
would  result  from  the  contraction  of  the 
sun’s  mass  to  its  present  dimensions 
from  a  former  extension  throughout  in¬ 
finite  space.  We  find  that  it  corre- 
s|x>nds  onl^  to  about  20  million  years’ 
supply  at  his  present  rate  of  emission. 

Thus,  while  the  earth  seems  to  tell  us 
that  the  sun  has  been  pouring  his  rays 
upon  her  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present 
during  at  least  90  million  years,  the  sun 
seems  to  tell  us  that  he  has  not  been 
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piouring  out  heat  at  that  rate  for  more 
than  20  million  years. 

Even  if  we  reject  the  earth’s  evidence, 
or  if  we  endeavor  to  show  that  the  rain¬ 
falls  by  which  the  earth’s  surface  has 
been  again  and  again  denuded  were  not 
always  due  to  solar  heat,  but  may  have 
been  generated  by  the  earth’s  own  heat, 
we  scarcely  find  our  difficulty  removed. 
For  it  seems  utterly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  mighty  central  orb  of  the  solar 
system  only  attained  its  present  activity 
during  the  comparatively  recent  years  of 
the  history  of  our  earth,  one  of  the  small¬ 
er  and  shorter-lived  members  of  the  sun’s 
family.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  shown, 
by  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  three 
methods  he  employed  to  shorten  the  esti¬ 
mates  formed  respecting  the  earth’s  du¬ 
ration,  that  more  than  20  million  years 
must  have  elapsed  since  her  crust  was 
formed — a  time  which  certainly  followed 
by  many  millions  of  years  the  actual 
genesis  of  the  earth  as  a  gaseous  mass. 
Many  physicists  reject  even  the  400  mil¬ 
lion  years  given  by  Thomson  as  the  su¬ 
perior  limit,  doubting  whether  the  for¬ 
mulae  and  data  he  employed  could  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  confidently  as  the  various 
processes  of  mathematical  calculation 
which  he  applied  to  them.  But  even  if 
we  accept  his  minimum  result — cer¬ 
tainly  the  very  least  which  science  will 
permit  us  to  accept — it  would  still  fol¬ 
low  that  the  sun’s  present  emission  of 
light  and  heat  could  not  have  continued 
throughout  the  time  of  our  earth’s  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  planet ;  if  the  sun’s  heat 
had  its  origin  entirely  or  chiefly  in  those 
processes  of  contraction  combined  with 
meteoric  indraught  in  which  astrono¬ 
mers  and  physicists  at  present  believe, 
and  if  the  space  into  which  the  sun's  mass 
has  contracted  is  really  that  which  the  sun 
we  see  appears  to  occupy. 

Mr.  Croll,  who  passes  over  the  latter 
consideration  with  the  remark  that  if  the 
sun’s  density  increases  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  the  supply  of  solar  heat  might  be 
somewhat  greater,  suggests,  as  the  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  that  the 
sun  may  have  derived  a  portion  of  his 
energies  in  another  way  than  merely 
through  the  process  of  contraction. 
”  In  proving  that  the  antiquity  of  our 
habitable  globe  may  be  far  greater  than 
20  or  30  million  years,  we  prove,”  he 
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says,  '  ‘  that  there  must  have  been  some 
other  source  in  addition  to  gravity  from 
which  the  sun  derived  his  store  of  en- 

”  .  .  . 

He  goes  back  to  the  initial  state  of 

thin^  conceived  by  Laplace  in  pre¬ 
senting  what  is  usually  called  the  nebu¬ 
lar  hypothesis  of  the  solar  system.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  solar 
system  was  formerly  a  great  gaseous 
mass  ;  but  whether  cold  or  hot  Laplace 
did  not  say.  As  Helmholtz  remarks, 

“  The  chemical  forces  must  have  been 
present,  and  ready  to  act ;  but,  as  these 
forces  could  only  come  into  operation 
by  the  most  intimate  contact  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  masses,  condensation  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  play  of  chemical 
forces  began  :  whether  a  still  further 
supply  of  force  in  the  shape  of  heat  was 
present  at  the  commencement  we  do  not 
know.”  Mr.  Croll,  who  regards  the 
chemical  forces  as  equivalent  only  to  a 
few  thousand  years’  supply  of  heat,  and, 
therefore,  as  comparatively  insignihcant, 
thinks  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  nebulous  mass  was  intensely  heat¬ 
ed,  and  that  in  such  intense  heat  we  may 
find  the  explanation  of  the  problem  be¬ 
fore  us.  "It  is  evident,”  he  says, 
”  that  if  we  admit  that  the  nebulous  mass 
was  in  a  state  of  incandescence  prior  to 
condensation,  it  will  really  be  difficult 
to  fix  any  limit  either  to  the  age  of  the 
sun,  or  to  the  amount  of  heat  which  it 
may  have  originally  possessed.  The  20 
million  years’  heat  obtained  by  conden¬ 
sation  may  in  such  a  case  be  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  quantity  possessed 
by  the  mass.” 

But  then  the  question  arises,  Whence 
did  the  nebulous  mass  derive  its  heat  ? 
Mr.  Croll  considers  that  we  may  find  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
assumption  that  the  nebulous  mass  was 
formed  by  the  collision  of  two  bodies, 
each  of  half  the  mass  of  the  sun,  rushing 
full  tilt  upon  each  other  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  nearly  500  miles  per  second. 
Their  concussion  would  generate  enough 
heat  to  last  more  than  50  millions  of 
years,  which  we  should  have  to  add  to  the 
20  millions  of  years  provided  for  by  the 
subsequent  condensation  of  the  mass. 
He  asks  :  ”  Why  .may  not  the  sun  have 
been  composed  of  two  such  bodies  ?  and 
why  may  not  the  original  store  of  heat 
possessed  by  him  have  all  been  derived 


from  the  concussion  of  these  two  bodies  ? 
Two  such  bodies  coming  into  collision 
with  that  velocity  would  be  dissipated 
into  vapor  and  converted  into  a  nebu¬ 
lous  mass  by  such  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  heat  as  would  thus  be  gener¬ 
ated  ;  and  when  condensation  on  cooling 
took  place,  a  spherical  mass  like  that  of 
the  sun  would  result.” 

It  will  be  asked,  Mr.  Croll  says  (and 
certainly  it  seems  likely),  ‘  ‘  Where  did 
the  two  bodies  get  their  velocity?”  It 
may  as  well  be  asked,  he  answers, 
“Where  did  they  get  their  existence? 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  that  they 
always  existed  in  motion  as  to  conceive 
that  they  always  existed  at  rest.”  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  a  fair  rejoinder 
to  this  to  say  that,  if  we  are  free  to  as¬ 
sign  these  enormous  velocities  to  bodies 
in  space,  we  must  be  free  also  to  assign  to 
them  other  properties  such  as  matter  can 
possess — heat,  for  instance  :  so  that  we 
might  solve  our  problem  at  once  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  nebulous  mass  was  origin^- 
ly  supplied  with  enough  heat  to  last  fifty, 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  millions  of 
years.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
motion  and  heat.  Masses  of  matter 
might  be  rushing  hither  and  thither 
through  space  for  ever,  without  change, 
except  when  collisions  occurred  ;  where¬ 
as  masses  intensely  hot  must  radiate 
their  heat  away.  So  that  while  we  can, 
as  Mr.  Croll  truly  says,  conceive  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  bodies  in  motion  for  any 
length  of  time  we  please,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  constant  existence  of  an  in¬ 
tensely-heated  nebulous  or  other  mass. 
It  must  lose  heat ;  whereas  the  bodies 
rushing  about  through  space  need  not 
lose  motion,  and  certainly  would  not  do 
so  unless  they  came  into  collision. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Croll’s  position  affected 
by  the  argument  that  neithei  our  own 
sun  nor  the  other  suns  which  people 
space  are  rushing  about  with  anything 
like  these  velocities  of  four,  five,  or  six 
hundred  miles  per  second.  For  all  the 
stars  are  glowing  with  intense  light  and 
heat,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as 
bodies  which,  like  our  sun  (according  to 
this  theory),  have  been  formed  by  mighty 
collisions,  in  which  their  motion  was 
converted  into  light  and  heat.  The 
stars,  therefore,  are  bodies  which  have 
already  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
original  velocities,  and  the  comparatively 
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small  velocities  left  them  are  precisely 
what,  according  to  this  theory,  we  might 
expect. 

Yet,  while  an  answer  maybe  found  to 
some  of  the  more  obvious  arguments 
against  this  startling  theory,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  theory  remains  sur¬ 
rounded  by  difficulties  of  an  almost  in¬ 
superable  nature. 

Without  entering  into  calculations 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  these 
pages,  we  may  state  that  the  imagined 
collisions  of  bodies  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  even  with  the  enormous  veloci¬ 
ties  suggested,  through  stellar  space, 
would  resemble  in  frequency,  or  rather  in 
paucity,  collisions  between  bullets  in  an 
engagement  between  two  very  widely 
scattered  parties  of  skirmishers.  At  a 
rate  of  soo  miles  per  second  (possessed 
by  two  bodies  as  far  apart  as  our 

own  sun  and  his  nearest  neighbor 
among  the  stars,  would  meet  each  other 
(if  their  motion  were  suitably  directed) 
in  about  7C0  years.  Supposing  a  million 
stars,  scattered  as  stars  are  now  scatter¬ 
ed,  were  to  rush  in  a  flight  to  meet  a  mil¬ 
lion  stars  similarly  scattered,  at  the  rate 
just  mentioned,  a  million  years  or  so 
would  elapse  before  the  two  flights  had 
rushed  through  each  other,  and  the 
chances  would  be  many  millions  to  one 
against  even  a  single  collision  occurring. 
Such  bodies  would  have  to  be  strewn  far 
more  densely  through  space  than  the  stars 
are  to  make  it  prol^ble  that  among  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  them  one  collision  would 
occur  in  a  million  years.  As  the  supply 
of  light  and  heat  resulting  from  each  col¬ 
lision  would  not  last  more  than  50  or  60 
millions  of  years  on  the  average,  only 
fifty  or  sixty  stars  would  be  visible  at  any 
given  moment  among  ail  those  millions 
of  bodies.  So  that  for  each  star  shining 
in  that  region  of  space  (and  the  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
stellar  universe)  there  would  be  millions 
of  dark  bodies.  Of  these  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion,  probably  very  small,  would  con¬ 
sist  of  orbs  which  had  undergone  col¬ 
lision,  had  shone  for  50,  60,  or  say  100 
millions  of  years,  and  were  now  dead 
suns.  The  rest  of  the  dark  bodies,  out¬ 
numbering  the  visible  stars  millions  of 
times,  would  be  bodies  which  had  not 
yet  encountered  others  after  the  fashion 
which  the  theory  requires.  These  would 
be  dangerous  fellows.  They  might  at 


any  time  come  into  collision  either  with 
each  other,  making  new  suns,  or  with 
suns  already  glowing,  making  these  suns 
glow  a  great  deal  more  brightly,  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  inhabitants  of  any  worlds 
circling  around  them.  Moreover,  we 
ought,  in  the  course  of  comparatively 
short  periods,  to  see  such  new  stars 
suddenly  begin  their  existence  as  vapor¬ 
ous  masses  glowing  with  an  intensely 
bright  light.  Now,  nothing  in  the  least 
corresponding  to  the  process  of  sun-for¬ 
mation  required  by  this  theory  has  ever 
been  observed.  The  so-called  new  stars 
are  not  at  all  what  the  theory  requires. 
They  have  shone  with  intense  brightness 
for  a  few  months  at  the  outside,  and 
have  then  died  out ;  but  according  to 
the  theory  we  require  stars  which  shall 
bum  with  steady  fires  for  many  millions 
of  years.  Now,  we  might  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  that  for  some  short  time  following 
Its  first  formation,  a  new  sun  would  shine 
much  more  brightly  than  afterwards. 
Mr.  Croll,  indeed,  supposes  otherwise, 
his  line  of  argument  as  to  new  stars  (pres¬ 
ently  to  be  noticed)  assuming  that  after 
a  collision  a  star  would  immediately  be¬ 
gin  the  steady  emission  of  light  and  heat 
at  about  the  rate  at  which  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  emit  them  afterwards  :  but  a  col¬ 
lision  in  which  the  supply  of  heat  and  light 
for  100  millions  of  years  was  generated  in 
a  moment  would  unquestionably  produce 
also  a  great  temporary  outburst.  Those 
new  stars,  however,  which  astronomers 
have  been  able  to' observe  since  the  spec¬ 
troscope  was  invented,  have  not  behaved 
in  the  required  manner.  (As  a  friend 
of  ours  is  apt  to  say  when  observation 
does  not  accord  with  theory,  “  They 
didn’t  know,  poor  things, what  they  were 
expected  to  do.”)  One  was  found  to 
be  a  star  already  recorded  in  star-maps, 
and  has  faded  to  its  original  lustre  ;  the 
other,  after  shining  for  a  while  as  a 
bright  star,  has  faded  into  a  faint  nebu¬ 
la  or  star-cloud. 

Mr.  Croll  reasons  thus- as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  number  of  new  stars  which  would  be 
formed  according  to  his  theory  : — “  The 
formation  of  a  sun  by  collision  is  an 
event  that  would  not  likely  to  escape 
observation  if  it  occurred  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  visibility  in  space.  But  such  an 
event  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
or  the  number  of  stars  visible  would  be 
far  greater  than  it  is.  The  number  of 
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stars  registered  down  to  the  seventh 
magnitude  inclusive,  is,  according  to 
Herschel,  somewhere  between  12,000 
and  15,000,  and  this  is  all  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  ^  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Now, 
if  we  suppose  each  of  them  to  shine  like 
our  sun  for  (say)  100  million  years,  then 
one  formed  in  every  7,000  or  8,000  years 
would  maintain  the  present  number  un¬ 
diminished.  But  this  is  the  number  in¬ 
cluded  in  both  hemispheres,  so  that  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  of  such  unparallel¬ 
ed  splendor  and  magnificence  as  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  star,  or  rather  nebula — for  this 
would  be  the  form  first  assumed — is  what 
can  only  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  our 
hemisphere  once  in  about  15,000  years. 
The  absence  of  any  historical  record  of 
such  an  event  having  ever  occurred 
can,  therefore,  be  no  evidence  whatever 
against  the  theory.”  If,  however,  as 
may  most  reasonably  be  assumed,  the 
formation  of  a  sun  in  this  way  would  be 
in  the  first  instance  accompanied  by  a 
most  tremendous  outburst  of  light  and 
heat,  far  exceeding  that  which  the  body 
in  its  ultimate  condition  as  a  sun  would 
emit,  then  we  should  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  formation  of  any  such  sun  with¬ 
in  the  region  of  space  over  which  our 
telescopes  range  ;  and  in  that  region  of 
space  there  are  more  like  a  hundred 
million  than  twelve  Jor  fifteen  thousand 
stars.  An  outburst  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nised,  on  the  average,  about  once  a 
year  ;  and  certainly  new  suns  are  not  en¬ 
tering  on  the  first  stage  of  their  existence 
at  this  rate. 

Moreover,  apart  from  what  we  have 
mentioned  above  as  to  the  duration  of 
so-called  new  stars,  what  is  known  about 
one  at  least  of  the  two  new  stars  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  no  means  accords  with  what  we 
should  expect  if  the  outburst  were  caused 
by  the  collision  of  two  other  suns,  or  of 
two  dark  masses  rushing  along  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  per 
second.  One  of  them  was  found  not  to 
be  a  new  star  at  all.  It  was  simply  a 
tenth-magnitude  star  which  had  sudden¬ 
ly  acquired  the  brightness  of  a  second- 
magnitude  star.  It  rapidly  lost  its  new 
lustre,  returning  to  the  brightness  which 
it  had  had  before  the  outburst.  The 
other — the  new  star  which  appeared  in 
the  constellation  Cygnus  in  November, 
1876 — did  behave  in  a  manner  recon¬ 


cilable  in  some  degree  with  Mr.  Croll’s 
theory.  For,  while  no  star  had  been 
known  to  exist  where  this  star  suddenly 
appeared,  the  new  star,  after  shining  for  a 
while  with  light  resembling  in  character 
that  emitted  by  other  stars,  gradually, 
as  it  lost  its  light,  assumed  a  nebulous 
character,  and  is  at  this  moment  shining 
with  light  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
is  emitted  by  the  gaseous  masses  called 
(from  their  appearance)  planetary  nebu¬ 
lae.  It  would  be  rather  rash,  however, 
to  assume  that  here  was  a  case  where 
two  orbs  rushing  through  space  had  en¬ 
countered  full  tilt,  and  after  a  certain 
time,  during  which  the  heat  excited  by 
their  collision  had  been  reducing  their 
substance  to  vapor,  the  entire  mass  had 
become  a  nebula.  If  we  are  to  sup{)ose 
that  dark,  hard  masses  produce  suns  by 
their  collision,  we  enormously  increase 
the  chances  against  collision,  because 
we  enormously  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
the  bodies  supposed  to  be  travelling 
through  space.  Returning  to  our  illus¬ 
tration  from  a  battle-field,  it  is  as  though 
each  bullet  were  reduced  in  size  to  the 
thousandth  'part  of  the  smallest  of  small 
shot. 

There  is,  moreover,  this  inherent  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  theory  thus  presented,  that 
if  the  heat  resulting  from  collision  va¬ 
porises  the  entire  mass,  making  a  mighty 
nebula  out  of  which  in  the  course  of 
many  millions  of  years  a  solar  system  is 
to  form,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
heat  will  be  radiated  away  into  space 
while  the  nebula  is  passing  through  the 
mere  beginning  of  the  process  of  con¬ 
traction,  and  ages  before  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  future  solar  system  has  assum- 
*ed]the  form  of  a  habitable  world.  The 
total  amount  of  energy  corresponding  to 
the  collision,  if  it  could  all  be  kept  in 
stock,  so  to  speak,  till  the  time  that  the 
members  of  the  system  were  fully  fashion¬ 
ed,  might  suffice  for  as  many  millions  of 
years  as  we  find  that  our  earth  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
But  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in 
which  the  supply  could  thus  be  reserved 
till  it  was  wanted.  While  a  nebulous 
mass  was  contracting,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pending  most  of  the  heat  equivalent  to 
each  successive  stage  of  contraction.  Of 
course,  as  regards  the  contraction  due 
to  cooling — that  is,  to  the  emission  of 
heat — every  part  of  such  contraction 
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would  be  exactly  compensated .  by  loss 
of  heat.  But  the  contraction  due  to 
gravitation,  the  only  part  of  the  process 
of  contraction  by  which  heat  would  in 
any  sense  be  generated,  would  cause 
from  the  beginning  a  steady  emission  of 
heat ;  and  whether  the  total  rate  of  such 
emission  were  greater  or  less  in  the  ear* 
Her  stages  than  now,  it  is  certain  that 
the  duration  of  those  earlier  stages 
would  enormously  exceed — say,  rather, 
would  exceed  many  hundreds  of  times 
— the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  first 
rain  fell  upon  this  earth,  or  winds  blew 
over  its  surface.* 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  (the  first  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Croll) 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Apart  from 
the  fatal  objection  considered  in  the  last 
p^agraph,  a  theo^  involving  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  all  the  millions  of  existent  stars 
from  accidental  collisions  among  millions 
of  millions  (for  fewer  would  not  suffice) 
of  dark  masses,  constantly  rushing 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  per  second,  is  not  one 
which  can  find  acceptance  imong  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  actual  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  stellar  research.  But  the 
difficulty  indicated  by  Mr.  Croll  remains 
to  be  encountered.  Somewhere  the 
premises  must  be  wrong  which  lead  to  an 
erroneous  conclusion. 

Now,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  reasoning  which  Mr. 
Croll  and  other  geologists  have  based 
on  the  condition  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
The  only  way  of  diminishing  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  time-interval  necessary  for 
the  stratification  of  the  earth  is  to  assume 
(as  we  find  Professor  Kirkwood  does) 
that  in  former  ages  the  stratification  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  rapidly  than  at  present. 


*  This  para^aph  was  already  written  when 
we  received  from  Professor  Kirkwood  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  U.  S.  (one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  original  astronomers  of  the  day), 
a  paper  in  which  he  presents  the  same  general 
argument.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  ar¬ 
rives  is  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  heat  “  must  have  been  radiated  into 
space  before  the  planets  were  separated  from 
the  solar  mass,  and  consequently  that  the 
amount  of  geological  time  cannot  to  any  great 
extent  have  exceeded  the  limits  indicat^  by 
the  researches  of  Sir  W.  Thomson.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  inference,  as  will  be  seen,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  made  out ;  but  the  former  seems 
unquestionably  correct. 


But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this 
amounts  really  to  the  assumption  that  in 
former  ages  the  sun  exerted  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  action  upon  the  earth  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  and  we  are  in  no  way  helped,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  totality  of  the  sun’s  action 
on  the  earth  with  which  we  are  in  reality 
alone  concerned. 

We  revert,  then,  to  the  original  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  difficulty,  to  see  whether 
there  may  not  be  any  other  way  of  es¬ 
cape.  It  appears  that  if  the  sun  has 
contracted  into  his  present  dimensions 
from  a  nebula  originally  extending  far  be¬ 
yond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  supply  of 
solar  heat  would  not  have  lasted  anything 
near  the  time  during  which  we  know, 
from  the  study  of  our  own  earth,  that 
the  supply  has  lasted.  We  have  assum* 
ed  all  along  that  the  sun’s  dimensions 
are  those  which  the  sun  actually  presents 
to  the  eye.  May  not  our  mistake  lie 
here  ?  May  not  the  sun — or,  rather,  the 
chief  portion  of  his  mass — have  contract¬ 
ed  in  reality  to  far  smaller  dimensions 
than  he  app>ears  to  possess  ? 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  question  of 
this  sort  would  have  appeared  altogether 
fanciful.  But  facts  have  been  ascertain¬ 
ed  in  the  last  few  years  which  have 
greatly  altered  our  ideas  respecting  the 
sun.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  sun  we 
see  is  not  the  whole  sun.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  mere  accident  that  we  see  the 
sun  as  he  actually  appears.  If  our  eye¬ 
sight  were  of  a  somewhat  different  qual¬ 
ity,  we  should  see  the  sierra  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  entire  globe  of  the  sun  to  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  thousand  miles  ; 
thus  we  should  see  a  much  larger  sun. 
With  a  yet  further  change  of  visual  power 
we  should  recognise  the  inner  corona, 
and  the  sun  would  appear  yet  larger. 
And  we  can  quite  readily  conceive  the 
possibility  of  the  outer  corona  being  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  in  which  case  the  sun  would 
not  merely  appear  larger,  but  many 
times  larger  than  he  is  at  present.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  possible  to  see  the  sun 
thus  enormously  enlarged  without  any 
change  in  our  visual  powers,  if  our 
standpoint  were  somewhat  altered  and 
(a  slight  but  necessary  detail)  if  we  could 
exist  under 'the  new  conditions.  From 
the  moon’s  surface,  an  observer  possess¬ 
ing  visual  powers  such  as  ours,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  existing  without  air  or  water, 
would  see  all  those  solar  appendages 
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which  are  concealed  from  our  view  (ex¬ 
cept  during'  total  solar  eclipse)  by  a  veil 
of  sunlit  air. 

Now,  precisely  as  it  is  conceivable 
that  by  a  change  in  our  visual  powers  or 
in  the  conditions  under  which  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  sun,  we  might  see  him  occupy¬ 
ing  (as  he  really  does,  for  the  corona  is 
a  part  of  him)  a  region  of  space  many 
times  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the 
sun  we  see,  so  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
sun  we  see  occupies  a  region  of  space 
many  times  larger  than  that  occupied  by 
the  true  mass  of  the  sun.  In  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  say  now  that  the  sun’s 
volume  is  that  indicated  by  the  visible  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun,  because  the  mass  of  all 
which  lies  outside  that  surface  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  mass  which  lies 
within  it,  it  may  well  be  that  the  true 
globe  of  the  sun  lies  far  within  the  glow¬ 
ing  surface  we  see,  the  entire  mass  of  mat¬ 
ter  lying  outside  such  much  smaller  true 
globe  being  insignificant  compared  with 
the  mass  forming  that  globe. 

This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  devised 
to  meet  the  difficulty  indicated  by  Mr. 
Croll.  That  it  does  meet  that  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  obvious  if  we  consider  that 
the  difficulty  depends  entirely  on  the  ob¬ 
served  present  largeness  of  the  sun’s 
diameter.  If  the  diameter  were  one- 
half  its  supposed  length,  the  estimated 
duration  of  the  emission  of  heat  would 
be  doubled  ;  if  the  diameter  were  one- 
third  its  supposed  length,  the  duration 
of  the  emission  would  be  trebled ;  and 
so  on.  The  density  of  the  solar  globe 
would  be  increased  in  much  greater  de¬ 
gree.  With  a  diameter  reduced  one- 
half,  the  density  would  be  increased 
eightfold  ;  while  if  the  diameter  were 
reduced  to  one-third  its  present  (seem¬ 
ing)  length,  the  density  would  be  in¬ 
creased  twenty-seven  times.  Now, 
whether  it  be  permissible  to  assume  that 
the  sun’s  globe  could  have  a  mean 
density  many  times  greater  than  that 
usually  assigned  to  it,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this  supposed 
mean  density  is  very  much  less  than  the 
known  conditions  under  which  the  sun’s 
mass  exists  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  mean  density  of  the  sun  is  only  one- 
fourth  the  mean  density  of  our  earth, 
while  the  pressures  existing  in  the  sun’s 
interior  are  thousands  of  limes  greater 
than  those  inside  our  earth.  True,  the 


sun’s  temperature  is  enormous,  and  thus 
an  expansive  power  exists  throughout 
the  sun’s  mass  which  would  readily 
overcome  such  contractile  forces  as  ex¬ 
ist  within  the  earth’s  frame.  But  the 
pressures  produced  within  the  sun  by 
gravity  are  so  tremendous  that  the  elas¬ 
tic  forces  of  the  gaseous  materials  of  the 
sun’s  globe  must  be  quite  incompetent 
to  resist  the  contractile  tendency.  The 
proof  that  this  is  so  is  found  in  the  con¬ 
stant  emission  of  solar  heat,  which  rep¬ 
resents  in  reality  the  yielding  of  the  so¬ 
lar  mass  to  the  influence  of  its  own  grav¬ 
itating  energies. 

We  approach  here  the  consideration 
of  relations  such  as  we  are  entirely  un¬ 
able  to  understand  or  even  conceive. 
No  experimental  researches  we  can  make 
can  throw  any  trustworthy  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  sun’s  interior,  where 
pressures  far  surpassing  any  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  contend  with  temperatures 
equally  surpassing  the  fiercest  heat 
known  to  us  on  earth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  entire  mass  of  the  sun,  what¬ 
ever  its  real  extension,  is  gaseous  ;  for 
the  heat  of  all  the  materials  of  that  mass 
is  greater  than  the  critical  temperature 
of  the  densest  elements — that  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  no  pressure,  however  great, 
would  liquefy  or  solidify  them.  If  at 
this  tremendous  temperature  and  at  the 
enormous  pressures  to  which  they  are 
exposed  the  constituents  of  the  solar 
globe  were  perfect  gases,  there  would  be 
no  limit  to  the  density  they  would  at¬ 
tain  in  the  sun’s  interior.  But  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  density  had  been  attained  under 
pressure,  these  gases  would  no  longer  be¬ 
have  as  perfect  gases,  their  density  in¬ 
creasing  with  pressure.  And  we  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  that  gaseous  mat¬ 
ter  could  under  any  pressure,  however 
great,  acquire  a  density  exceeding  many 
times  that  of  the  elements  we  chiefly  see 
in  the  solid  form.  Yet  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  assume  any  limits  to  the  density 
which  might  be  attained  under  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  pressure  by  matter  main¬ 
tained  always  at  so  tremendous  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  it  was  prevented  from  be¬ 
coming  liquid  or  solid. 

If  we  inquire  what  seems  suggested  by 
the  actual  available  evidence  respecting 
the  sun’s  condition,  inside  that  glowing 
globular  surface  which  conceals  from 
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us  all  that  lies  within,  we  find  reason  to 
believe  that  the  sun's  interior  is  thus 
enormously  compressed.  It  can  readily 
be  shown  that  if  the  sun's  mass  is  not 
thus  compressed,  then,  rotating  at  the  ob¬ 
served  rate,  his  globe  should  1^  flattened 
to  an  extent  which  should  be  recognis¬ 
able  by  the  best  methods  of  modem 
measurement.  The  flattening,  be  it  un¬ 
derstood,  would  still  be  very  small.  It 
might  even  escape  observation,  so  small 
would  it  be  ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  would  have  been  detected.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sun's  interior  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dense,  then  the  flattening  of 
his  glol^  would  certainly  not  be  ob¬ 
servable.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
flattening»has  been  observed,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  sun  is  enormously  com¬ 
pressed  near  the  centre.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  part  of  the  evidence 
is  not  very  strong  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it 
bears  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Strangely  enough,  we  derive  from  a 
different  orb  the  strongest  evidence  on 
this  particular  p>oint. .  Jupiter's  mean 
density  is  the  same  as  the  sun's,  if  we 
take  the  visible  disc  of  Jupiter  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  true  size  of  the  planet.  Now 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  George  Darwin 
(from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Jupiter's  moons  with  those  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  assumption  that  Jupiter's 
mass  is  not  greatly  compressed  at  the 
centre)  that  Jupiter  must  be  very  much 
denser  at  the  centre  than  near  the  visi¬ 
ble  surface  of  his  globe.  This  agrees 
with  all  that  is  known  respecting  that 
planet.  We  have  pminted  out,  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions,  in  these  pages,  how  ut¬ 
terly  imp>ossible  it  is  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena  presented  by  the  giant  planet, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  disc  we  see 
and  measure  is  the  true  globe  of  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Darwin's  reasoning  proves  in 
another  way  that  this  globe  lies  far  with¬ 
in  the  app>arent  outline  of  the  planet, 
which  in  reality  represents  probably  the 
region  where  lie  the  feathery  clouds 
forming  his  outermost  cloud-layer. 
Within  it  lie  other  cloud-layers,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  exceeding  depth.  Nay, 
it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  entire  mass,  of  each  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  exists  at  so  intense 
a  heat  (though  the  cloud-envelop>es  we 
see  are  not  intensely  hot)  that  solidifica¬ 
tion  and  liquefaction  are  impossible  at 


any  pressure,  however  great.  In  this 
case  the  density  of  the  internal  parts  of 
these  planets,  as  of  the  internal  parts  of 
the  sun,  would  be  due  to  the  vastness 
of  the  pressures  exerted  upK>n  the  nu¬ 
clear  regions. 

Without  insisting  on  this,  let  it  simply 
be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  it  has  been  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  demonstrated  that  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  planet's  mass  is  very  much 
greater  than  we  should  infer  from  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  the  planet's 
globe.  Since  these  planets  are  probably 
intermediate  in  condition,  as  they  are  in 
size,  between  our  earth  and  the  sun,  we 
find  another  reason  for  inferring  that  the 
nuclear  parts  of  the  sun  are  exceedingly 
dense.  If  so,  the  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Croll  has  sought  to  deal  with  by  imagin¬ 
ing  that  not  our  sun  only,  but  every  sun 
peopling  space,  has  been  produced  by 
the  collision  of  formerly  dark  masses 
rushing  hither  and  thither  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  velocities,  would  no  longer  exist. 

One  circumstance,  however,  remains 
to  be  noticed.  We  have  endeavored  to 
explain  the  apparent  age  of  our  earth's 
strata  by  an  assumption  which  in  reality 
implies  that  the  sun  is  a  great  deal  older 
than  he  had  been  supposed  to  be.  Not 
merely  does  our  hypothesis  require  that 
he  should  be  regarded  as  a  great  deal 
older,  but,  as  it  has  not  directly  en¬ 
hanced  our  estimate  of  his  possible  total 
duration,  it  assumes  in  fact  that  he  is 
many  millions  of  years  nearer  to  his  end 
as  a  living  sun  (so  to  sp>eak)  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  contraction,  on  which  his  vitdity 
as  a  sun  depends,  has  gone  on  much 
farther,  if  our  theory  be  sound,  than  if 
we  suppose  the  globe  of  the  sun,  as  we 
see  it,  to  be  of  uniform  or  nearly  uni¬ 
form  density  throughout. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the 
estimate  of  the  sun's  duration  which 
would  result  from  our  theory,  would  fall 
short  of  that  which  astronomers  had 
formed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sun 
is  of  uniform  density.  (We  call  our 
view  a  theory,  because  it  is  based  on  ob¬ 
served  facts  ;  the  usual  view  an  hypnjthe- 
sis,  because  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to 
assert  that  any  facts  indicate  its  correct¬ 
ness.)  On  the  contrary,  according  to 
the  usual  view,  astronomers  had  recog¬ 
nised  a  certain  limiting  density  not  very 
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far  removed  from  the  present  supptosed 
density  of  the  sun,  beyond  which  the 
process  of  contraction  could  not  [prob¬ 
ably  compress  his  globe.  According 
to  the  theory  we  have  brought  forward 
in  explanation  of  observed  facts,  the 
elements  composing  a  mass  at  so  high  a 
temperature  and  subject  to  such  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  as  the  sun’s  may  attain 
even  in  the  gaseous  form  a  density  far 
greater  than  has  hitherto  been  consid¬ 
ered  possible.  Enormously  though  we 
suppose  the  process  of  contraction  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  extent  heretofore 
believed  in,  we  no  longer  recognise  as 
close  at  hand  any  limit  beyond  which 
that  process  cannot  pass.  For  our  own 
part,  in  fine,  while  we  consider  it  quite 
possible  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sun 
may  be  so  tremendously  compressed  as 
to  correspond  to  a  past  emission  of  solar 
heat  for  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 


years,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
process  of  contraction  may  not  continue 
with  the  same  emission  of  heat  as  at 
present  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
to  come.  It  appears  to  us  as  absurd  to 
measure  the  probable  amount  of  solar 
energy  either  already  exerted  in  the  past 
or  available  for  the  future,  by  consider¬ 
ations  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  at  the  temperatures  and  pressures 
we  can  obtain  experimentally,  as  it  was 
of  old  times  to  estimate  the  proportions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the[  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  earth  is  the  all-important 
body  which  they  were  made  to  ser\'e,  or 
as  it  is  in  our  own  time  to  estimate  the 
duration  of  the  heavenly  orbs  by  the 
minute  time-intervals  corresponding  to 
the  various  stages  of  our  earth’s  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant  existence. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Mr.  Arnold  has  just  put  forth  a  most 
fascinating  little  volume  of  selections* 
from  his  own  poems, — with  an  exquisitely 
embellished  title-page — and  printed  in 
the  clearest  possible  print.  Such  a  selec¬ 
tion  marks  a  certain  maturity  of  stage  in 
a  poet’s  life  and  development,  and  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  really  been 
so  long  familiar  to  us,  that  it  is  no  longer 
difficult  to  form  some  estimate  of  what 
he  has  done,  or  even  of  what  relative 
place  he  occupies,  in  our  minds,  among 
the  other  English  poets. 

What  strikes  one  first  about  Mr. 
Arnold  is  that  he,  more  perhaps  than  any 
poet  who  has  ever  used  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  is  a  poet  of  precision.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  chosen  with  the  purity  of  taste 
and  purity  of  feeling  to  which  Dr.  New¬ 
man  alone  of  other  English  writers  had 
full  accustomed  us.  Nothing  could  be 
more  different  in  many  ways  than  the 
best  poetry  in  the  “  Lyra  Apostolica” 
and  the  best  poetry  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
volumes.  Their  tendency  is,  for  the 
most  part,  opposite.  Their  subjects  are 
usually  very  different.  But  in  the  finely- 
chiselled  outline  of  the  thought,  in  the 
delicate  discrimination  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  associations  carried  by  words,  in  the 


curious  lucidity,  often  rising  into  lustre, 
of  the  expression,  we  know  nothing  like 
Matthew  Arnold  outside  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  Dr.  Newman.  Take  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s  marvellous  description  of  David: — 

^Twofold  praise  thou  shall  attain. 

In  royal  court  and  battle-plain  ; 

Then  comes  heart-ache,  care,  distress, 
Blighted  hope  and  loneliness  ; 

Wounds  from  friend  and  mfts  from  foe. 
Dizzied  faith  and  guilt  and  woe  ; 

Loftiest  aims  by  earth  defiled. 

Gleams  of  wisdom  sin-beguiled. 

Sated  Power’s  tyrannic  mood. 

Counsels  shared  with  men  of  blood. 

Sad  success,  parental  tears. 

And  a  dreary  gift  of  years.” 

There  is  no  other  poet,  living  or  dead, 
for  whose  work,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
verse  might  possibly,  and  without  igno¬ 
minious  blundering,  be  mistaken  by  one 
who  did  not  know  its  author,  except 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  nearest  thing  we 
know  to  this  in  English  poetry  is  Mr. 
Arnold’s  delineation  of  a  very  different 
figure,  Goethe  : — 

"  When  Goethe’s  death  was  told,  we  said. 
Sunk,  then,  is  Europe’s  sagest  head. 
Physician  of  the  iron  age, 

Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage. 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race. 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear, 

I  And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place. 

And  said.  Thou  aiUst,  hen  and  hen  / 


*  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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He  looked  on  Europe’s  dying  hour 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power  ; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife, 
The  turmoil  of  expiring  life, — 

He  said,  The  end  is  tvety^oktre  ; 

A  rt  sHll  has  truth,  take  refuge  there. 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror  and  insane  distress 
And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness.” 

Or  perhaps  we  might  compare  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s  lines  still  more  aptly  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  physician  of  sick  souls  groping 
in  vain  for  some  remedy  for  spiritual  de¬ 
cay  and  despair,  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  beau¬ 
tiful  poem,  the  “  Scholar  Gipsy.”  In 
speaking  of  those  who  await  in  vain  “  the 
spark  from  Heaven”  which  shall  show 
them  what  to  do,  he  wrote  : — 


the  poet’s  mind  has  ranged  beyond  the 
common  horizon,  though  it  has  got  a  far 
more  jthan  common  command  over  the 
instruments  for  calling  up  in  others  what 
he  sees  vividly  himself.  It  is  otherwise 
with  Mr.  Arnold.  He  hardly  ever 
paints  a  lovely  scene  without  some  phrase 
which  adds  to  your  knowledge  of  its 
charm.  This  verse,  for  instance,  is  like 
Gray  in  style,  but  a  good  deal  above 
Gray  in  originality  of  painting  : — 

”  But  on  the  stairs  what  voice  is  this  I  hear. 

Buoyant  as  morning,  and  as  morning  clear  ? 

Say,  has  some  wet,  bird-haunted  English 

lawn 

Lent  it  the  music  of  its  trees  at  dawn  7 

Or  was  it  from  some  sun-flecked  mountain 
brook 

That  the  sweet  voice  its  upland  clearness 
took  ?” 


“  Yes,  we  await  it !  but  it  still  delays. 

And  then  we  suffer  !  and  amongst  us  one. 
Who  most  has  suffered,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne; 

And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days  ; 

Tells  us  his  misery’s  birth  and  growth  and 
signs. 

And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed. 
And  how  the  breast  was  soothed,  and  how 
the  head. 

And  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes.” 

In  the  predominance  of  language  of  pre¬ 
cision,  and  yet  language  exquisitely^ure 
and  poetical,  full  of  the  light  and  air  of 
poetry,  Mr.  Arnold  has  all  the  skill  and 
delicacy  and  discriminating  felicity  of 
Dr.  Newman. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  only  a  poetic 
sculptor  in  the  exquisite  clearness  of  his 
outlines  ;  he  is  also  a  poetic  water-color 
painter  of  the  purest  school, — the  school 
which  regards  what  is  technically  called 
”  body-color”  'as  a  sin,  and  aims  at 
making  transparency  of  effect  almost  as 
important  as  truth  of  effect  itself.  Here 
Mr.  Arnold  reminds  us  of  the  poet  Gray, 
who  paints  with  the  same  lucid  touch, 
though  certainly  with  much  less  richness 
of  impression.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
Mr.  Arnold’s  poetry  which  reminds  us, 
in  its  style  of  coloring,  more  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard  ”  than  of  any  other  English  poem. 
But  the  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Arnold  is 
more  original  in  his  touches.  Gray  is  full 
of  beauty,  but  his  pictures,  both  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  of  nature,  are  slightly  conven¬ 
tional  in  their  cast ;  they  are  exquisitely 
painted, but  painted  without  marking  that 


That  is  quite  in  Gray’s  style  of  painting, 
but  the  "  wet,  bird  -  haunted  English 
lawn”  is  a  touch  too  original  and  exquis¬ 
ite  for  Gray.  As  a  painter  in  transpa¬ 
rent  water-colors,  however,  Mr.  Arnold 
has  perhaps  never  surpassed,  though  he 
has  very  often  approached,  the  beauty 
of  that  contrast  in  ”  Thyrsis”  between 
a  stormy  and  a  brilliant  summer,  which 
the  June  and  July  of  the  present  year 
must  have  often  reeled  to  Mr.  Arnold’s 
many  admirers  : — 

”  So,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 
When  the  year’s  primal  burst  of  bloom  is 
o’er. 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day, — 

When  garden-walks  and  all  die  grassy  floor 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May 
And  chestnut  flowers  are  strewn, — 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo’s  parting  cry 
From  the  wet  field  through  the  vext  garden 
trees. 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing 
breeze  : 

The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  go  I. 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomps  come 
on. 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and 
swell. 

Soon  shall  we  have  gdid  snapdragon, 
Sweet-William,  with  his  homely  cottage 
smell. 

And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow  ; 

Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar. 

And  open  jasmine-mufll^  lattices. 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden 
trees. 

And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening 
star.” 

For  purity  and  lustre  of  color,  that  pic- 
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ture  has  never  been  surpassed  in  English 
verse.  It  takes  up  the  style  of  Gray, 
gives  it  a  freshness  and  originality  not 
belonging  to  Gray,  while  keeping  all  his 
purity,  coolness,  and  transparency.  In 
finish,  fastidiousness,  and  grace  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  is  Gray’s  equal ;  in  buoyancy,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  lustre,  greatly  his  superior. 

But  while  in  clearness  and  sharp  defi¬ 
nition  of  outline,  and  purity  and  delicacy 
of  color,  Mr.  Arnold  has  rarely  been 
equalled  by  any  of  our  English  poets,  it 
is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  his 
subjects  are  limited  to  those  which  can 
be  treated  with  so  fine  a  pencil  and  so 
transparent  a  style  as  his.  Thought  is 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His  ob¬ 
servation  itself  is  always  tranquil  and  full 
of  the  definiteness  of  intellectual  discrim¬ 
ination.  He  never  breaks  out  into  sing¬ 
ing  or  wailing,  like  Shelley.  He  never 
masses  his  colors  with  the  force  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  Byron.  He  never  mixes  his 
effects  with  the  lavish  hand  of  Tennyson, 
so  as  almost  to  bewilder  you  with  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  impressions. 
He  keeps  m  one  stratum,  the  intellectual 
and  reflective  stratum,  even  in  his  narra¬ 
tive  poems.  He  is  animated  by  one 
predominating  emotion,  the  emotion  of  a 
sort  of  grandiose  spiritual  compassion. 
So  far  as  he  has  a  clear  affinity  with  any 
of  the  greater  poets  of  England,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  affinity  is  with  Words¬ 
worth  ;  and  that,  though  he  has  not 
Wordsworth’s  rapture  or  Wordsworth’s 
sublimity,  he  has  learnt  more  from 
Wordwsorth  than  from  any  other,  while 
he  has  brought  to  the  treatment  of 
W'ordsworth’s  themes  a  more  delicate 
and  tender  workmanship,  a  greater  rich¬ 
ness  and  subtlety  of  intellect,  a  consider¬ 
able  narrative  power  of  which  Words¬ 
worth  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed 
even  the  germs,  and  a  much  larger  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  horizon.  Still, 
Wordsworth  was  and  doubtless  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  recognised  as  a  poet  of  much 
greater  weight  of  natural  genius,  of  far 
more  hardy  power,  of  far  deeper  im¬ 
pulses.  Mr.  Arnold  can  hardly  be  called 
a  true  disciple  of  Wordsworth,  deeply  as 
he  has  drunk  at  the  spring  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  genius.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
that  he  has  been  fascinated  and  charmed 
by  Wordsworth’s  thoughts,  without  be¬ 
ing  truly  conquered  by  them  ;  that  he 
has  been  diverted  from  his  intellectual 
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troubles  by  Wordsworth,  but  has  failed 
to  be  consoled.  He  says  of  Words¬ 
worth,  in  the  beautiful  memorial  verses 
transferred  to  this  little  volume  : — 

‘‘  And  Wordsworth  ! — ah,  pale  ghosts,  rejoice. 
For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 
Been  to  your  shadowy  world  conveyed. 

Since  erst  at  mom  some  wandering  shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 
Through  Hades  and  the  mournful  gloom. 

Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us, — and  ye. 

Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we  ! 

He,  too,  upon  a  wintry  clime 

Had  fallen, — on  this  iron  time 

Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  twund  • 

Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round  ; 

He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears. 

He  Imd  us  as  we  lay  at  birth. 

On  the  cool,  flowery  lap  of  earth  ; 

Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  had  ease  ; 

The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o’er  the  sunlit  fields  again  ; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Our  youth  return'd  ;  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead. 

Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furl’d. 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world.” 

But  that,  eloquent  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
kind  of  way  in  which  Wordsworth  him¬ 
self  would  have  wished  to  be  commemo¬ 
rated.  He  would  have  regarded  the 
faint  classical  hope  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  “  pale  ghosts”  as  utterly  removed 
from  the  school  of  his  hardy  and  hum¬ 
ble,  though  buoyant  faith.  He  would 
not  have  desired  his  poetry  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  alleviation  of  human  lots, 
— as  a  sweet  interlude  in  the  iron  course 
of  human  destiny — but  rather  as  the 
announcement  of  one  who  had  discern¬ 
ed  with  prophetic  glance  the  ultimate 
divinity  of  this  unintelligible  world. 
He  went  about  with  deep  exultation 
in  his  heart,  not,  like  Mr.  Arnold, 
with  an  exalted  compassion  and  a 
serene  fortitude.  Where  Wordsworth 
said  ‘  rejoice,’  Mr.  Arnold  says  ‘  en¬ 
dure.’  While  Wordsworth’s  rapture 
was  the  rapture  of  illumination  from  the 
source  of  all  Light,  Mr.  Arnold’s  is  but 
an  ambiguous  and  hesitating  joy  in  the 
buoyancy  of  his  own  individual  soul. 
The  affinities  of  Mr.  Arnold  with  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  still  graver  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  them,  will  not  be  adequately  seen 
by  the  readers  of  this  little  volume  of 
‘  Selections  ’  only.  It  is  in  such  poems 
as  “  Resignation,”  ”  The  Youth  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  and  the  two  fine  poems  on  the 
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author  of  “  Obermann,”  that  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  true  philosophy,  —  his  rejection 
of  Wordsworth,  —  his  relegation  of 
Wordsworth  to  the  position  of  a  poet 
who  charms  us  chiefly  by  ignoring  “  the 
half  of  human  fate,”  is  to  be  found. 
Still,  Mr.  Arnold  can  never  be  under¬ 
stood  by  one  who  has  not  grasp>ed  his 
relation  to  Wordsworth,  his  deep  delight 
in  Wordsworth,  his  long  study  of  him, 
and  his  fundamental  rejection  of  him. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  Mr. 
Arnold  will  live  in  English  literature  |as 
one  who  recalls  Gray  by  his  cool,  pure, 
and  delicate  workmanship  ;  Newman  by 
the  severe  and  lucid  sharpness  of  his  out¬ 
lines  ;  and  who  represents  a  survival 
from  the  school  of  Wordsworth,  having 
carried  off  from  it  a  good  deal  of  its 
habit  of  thought  and  buoyancy  of  feeling, 
while  rejecting  its  main  current  of  med¬ 
itative  faith.  In  the  delineation  of 
human  passion,  Mr.  Arnold  has  limited 
himself  almost  to  a  single  phase  of  it,  but 


in  the  delineation  of  that  phase  he  is  su¬ 
preme.  No  English  poet  ever  painted 
so  powerfully  the  straining  of  emotion 
against  the  reins  of  severe  intellectual  re¬ 
pression.  In  Mr.  Arnold  there  is  a  deep 
love  of  excitement,  and  a  deep  fear  of  it, 
always  struggling.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  gained  his  reputation  as  a  poet  by 
the  vigor  with  which  he  paints  the  con¬ 
flict. 

“  I  staunch  with  ice  my  burning  breast, 
With  silence  balm  my  whirling  brain,” 

might  almost  be  transferred  from  one  of 
his  poems  to  the  title-page,  as  the  motto 
of  his  whole  i>oetry,  both  narrative  and 
reflective.  As  a  selection  of  his  poems 
for  the  popular  taste,  this  little  volume 
is  almost  perfect,  with  one  exception. 
The  ”  Sick  King  of  Bokhara”  should 
have  been  included.  No  poem  of  Mr. 
Arnold’s  is  more  perfectly  characteristic, 
and  no  pK}em  of  his  is  likely  to  be  more 
popular. — The  Spectator. 


THE  OLD  HOME. 

O  LITTLE  house  lost  in  the  heart  of  the  lindens. 

What  would  I  not  give  to  behold  you  once  more  ; 

To  inhale  once  again  the  sweet  breath  of  your  roses. 

And  the  starry  clematis  that  climbed  round  your  door — 

To  see  the  neat  windows  thrown  wide  to  the  sunshine  , 

The  porch  w'here  we  sat  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Where  the  weary  foot  trav’ller  was  welcome  to  rest  him. 

And  the  beggar  was  never  sent  empty  away ; 

The  wainscoted  walls,  and  the  low  raftered  ceilings  , 

To  hear  the  loud  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  stair  ; 

And  to  kiss  the  dear  face  bending  over  the  bible. 

That  always  was  laid  by  my  grandfather’s  chair  ! 

O  bright' little  garden  beside  the  plantation. 

Where  the  tall  fleurs-de-lis  their  blue  banners  unfurled. 

And  the  lawn  was  alive  with  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds, 

I  would  you  were  all  I  had  known  of  the  world  ! 

My  sweet  pink  pea-clusters  !  My  rare  honeysuckle  ! 

My  prim  polyanthuses  all  of  a  row  ! 

In  a  garden  of  dreams  I  still  pass  and  caress  you. 

But  your  beautiful  selves  are  forever  laid  low — 

For  your  walls,  little  house,  long  ago  have  been  levelled  ; 

Alien  feet  your  smooth  borders,  O  garden,  have  trod  ; 

And  those  whom  I  loved  are  at  rest  from  their  labors. 

Reposing  in  peace  on  the  bosom  of  God  ! 

Temple  Bar. 
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BY  R.  HAMILTON  LANG,  LATE  BRITISH 

Information  concerning  the  last 
pearl  added  to  the  diadem  of  the  Queen 
of  England  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  British  public  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  All  are  naturally  asking  what  is 
this  new  member  adopted  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  family — is  he  a  hopeless  renegade  or 
a  promising  child  ?  In  the  following 
remarks  I  venture  to  give  a  few  details 
concerning  this  new  possession  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  which  may  assist  the  British  public 
in  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  this 
interesting  and  most  important  question. 
And  I  begin  by  saying  that  my  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  nine  years’  residence 
in  the  island,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  to  obtaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  its  capabilities,  and  its  admin¬ 
istration.  I  have  wandered  over  the 
island  from  end  to  end,  lived  and  talked 
with  its  jieople,  both  rulers  and  peas¬ 
ants,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner, 
and  have  been  associated  with  the  fiscal 
administration  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
consideration  of  these  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  that  I  presume  to  write  upon 
the  subject. 

A  glance  at  any  map  will  convince  the 
most  incredulous  of  the  advantageous 
position  which  Cyprus  occupies  both  as 
a  defence  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  a  possi- 
bly-future  Euphrates  Valley  Railway, 
and  as  a  starting-p>oint  and  depot  for  any 
operations  which  in  the  future  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our 
interests  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  All  the 
great  aggressive  dynasties  of  the  world 
— Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Mace¬ 
donian — all  found  the  capture  or  subjec¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus  to  be  a  first  and  neces¬ 
sary  step  in  their  approaches  upon 
Egypt.  Good  reason  then  have  we,  so 
deeply  interested  in  Egypt,  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  this  important  position  should 
be  in  our  possession.  In  proportion  as 
it  would  be  valuable  against  us  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  so  is  it  precious 
in  ours,  as  a  barrier  against  the  approach 
of  any  power  which  might  menace  our 
communications  through  Egypt.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  advantage  which  we  may 
derive,  or  rather  which  the  cause  of  prog- 
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ress  may  derive,  from  the  unfurling  of 
the  British  flag  over  Cyprus.  To  those 
who  believe  in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey 
by  the  hands  of  its  present  dominant  race, 
the  British  position  in  Cyprus  will  be 
acceptable,  as  affording  a  near  and  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  the  kind  of  justice  and 
administration  which  all  the  Turkish 
provinces  require ;  and  just  as  it  is 
easier  to  imitate  than  to  initiate,  so  the 
task  of  the  Sublime  Porte  will  be  im¬ 
mensely  facilitated.  Again,  to  those 
(unfortunately  a  very  large  number)  who 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  Turkey’s  re¬ 
generation  by  Mussulman  hands,  and 
who  consequently  foresee  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  a  severe  crisis  through  which  the 
populations  of  Turkey  must  pass  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  their  deliverance  from  fatal 
misgovemment,  the  British  position  in 
Cyprus  will  be  valued  as  a  powerful  sup- 
p>ort  to  these  struggling  nationalities, 
and  a  wholesome  check  up>on  any  out¬ 
break  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  which 
may  be  dreaded  as  the  last  flicker  of  a 
dying  light.  Thus  the  moral  influence 
of  the  nearer  proximity  of  England — the 
lover  of  liberty  and  the  noblest  example 
of  its  triumphs — will  be  an  immense  aid 
to  the  elements  in  Turkey  which  are 
combating  after  progress,  and  will  act  as 
a  discouragement  to  all  the  partisans  of 
oppression  and  injustice. 

But  Cyprus,  as  a  British  possession, 
must  become  a  model  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  an  oasis  in  the  surrounding  desert 
of  unenlightened  administrations.  Yet, 
the  truth  must  be  plainly  told,  to  attain 
this  is  not  easy,  and  our  first  struggles 
after  its  attainment  may  be  costly  and 
humiliating.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  as  we 
did  in  Corfu,  spend  a  lot  of  money,  and 
thus  create  a  kind  of  artificial  prosperity 
at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country.  But 
it  ought  to  make  us  blush  to  think  that, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  material  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  island, 
Corfu  is  just  as  well  off  to-day  under  the 
Greeks  as  it  was  when  under  the  model 
government  of  the  world.  The  fact  is 
we  are,  as  a  nation,  too  insular,  and, 
thinking  nothing  good  but  what  is  bom 
in  our  contracted  home-sphere,  we  im- 
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pose  our  British  notions  upon  subjects 
brought  up  under  entirely  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  You  cannot,  except  at  the 
cost  of  great  discomfort  and  considera¬ 
ble  grumbling,  put  Oriental  feet,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  .simplest  covering,  into 
tight-fitting  Western  boots  ;  nor  will  you 
ever  in  an  Oriental  clime  find  close-fit¬ 
ting  Western  boots  a  suitable  covering. 
The  progress  towards  Western  standards 
must  be  gradual,  and  must  especially  go 
upon  the  line  of  steadily  improving  the 
systems  of  justice  and  administration 
which  have  been  long  current  in  the 
country,  and  thus  by  steady  steps  raise 
the  Eastern  conceptions  to  Western 
principles.  During  my  first  years  in 
Cyprus  I  tried  to  introduce  the  Western 
system  of  agriculture,  and  for  this  pur- 
p>ose  got  out  English  ploughs,  harrows, 
&c.  But  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  much  of  what  was  good  in  the  West 
was  unsuitable  to  the  East,  and  that  if  I 
wished  to  make  full  use  of  the  materials 
for  work  around  me,  I  must  follow  a 
system  in  which  the  natives  could  give 
me  effective  aid.  In  consequence,  I 
abandoned  my  Western  instruments,  got 
the  best  models  of  the  native  plough, 
bought  the  best  bullocks  I  could  find  in 
the  country,  adopted  the  native  system  of 
careful  selection  of  seeds,  and  manured 
yearly  as  much  as  could  be  done  at  a 
moderate  cost.  The  result  was  that  the 
natives  whom  I  employed  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  their  utmost  to  accomplish 
the  object  which  I  kept  before  them  as  the 
only  test  of  success — namely  profit — and 
the  results  surpassed  all  my  ex{)ecta- 
tions.  My  control  existed  in  a  careful 
record  of  results,  the  efficacy  of  which 
my  Mohammedan  steward  came  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  even  rely  upon.  Similar  must 
be  the  principles  of  the  local  administra¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus,  if  it  is  to  be  successful ; 
for  only  in  that  way  will  the  intelligence 
of  the  governed  be  able  to  keep  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  system  which  governs 
them.  Suppose,  as  an  example,  that 
the  system  of  taxation  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  prevailed  in  Cyprus 
were  to  be  rudely  abolished,  and  new 
taxes,  after  western  models — such  as  an 
income-tax — were  substituted,  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  ultimately  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  order  of  ideas,  but  only  after  a 
long  period  of  disbelief  and  of  friction, 
detrimental  to  that  sympathy  which 


ought  to  exist  between  the  rulers  and 
ruled.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  set  to 
work  at  once  to  improve  the  prevalent 
system  —  to  eradicate  the  numberless 
abuses  which  are  patent  to  all ;  to  light¬ 
en  to  the  utmost  the  burden  of  payment 
by  consulting  the  convenience  of  the 
payer  ;  and,  above  all,  by  means  of  elab¬ 
orate  statistics,  to  bring  to  the  light  of 
day  the  result  of  every  tax  in  its  minute 
details — by  so  doing  we  shall  have  the 
intelligent  approval  of  our  new  subjects, 
and  the  most  gratifying  comparisons  in¬ 
stituted  by  them  between  the  past  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  present.  Our  task  must 
not  be  to  turn  Cypriotes  into  English¬ 
men,  but  to  f>ossess  as  subjects  happy 
and  prosperous  Cypriotes. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  people  and  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  island  give  us  fair  reason  to 
hope  that,  if  we  go  rightly  about  it,  we 
may  succeed  in  making  the  people  hap¬ 
py  and  the  island  prosperous. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  rough¬ 
ly  estimated  at  180,000  inhabitants.  By 
statistics  in  possession  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  the  number  of  coHtribuables 
is  44,000,  of  whom  a  part  represent  un¬ 
married  men  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  maturity.  Making  the  necessary  de¬ 
duction  for  these, and  estimating  the  fam¬ 
ilies  as  composed,  on  an  average,  of  five 
individuals,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
estimate  of  180,000  inhabitants  for  the 
whole  island  is  fully  justified.  Of  that 
population  rather  more  than  two-thirds 
are  Christians,  and  rather  less  than  one- 
third  are  Mohammedans.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  colony  of  Maronites, 
numbering  about  a  thousand,  who  came 
to  the  island  a  century  ago,  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  speaks  Greek,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion. 

The  Cypriotes  are  generally  classified 
under  the  name  of  Greek,  but  from  the 
earliest  pre-historic  times  to  this  day  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  are  essen¬ 
tially  distinct  from  those  oif  the  Greeks. 
They  are  deficient  in  the  liveliness  and 
nervous  activity  of  the  Hellenes,  and  are 
not  inspired  by  any  Hellenic  aspirations. 
They  are  docile  in  the  highest  degree, 
industrious  and  sober.  Their  love  of 
home  and  family  is  very  remarkable. 
So  strong  is  the  former  characteristic 
that  on  several  occasions  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  induce  men  to  leave  their  na- 
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tive  village  even  for  considerable  p>ecu- 
niary  advantages.  The  continual  care 
of  parents  is  the  settlement  for  life  of 
their  children,  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  their  family  comes  to  years  of 
maturity,  they  portion  out  amongst  its 
members  their  property  and  wealth,  so 
that  on  the  maturity  of  all  their  children 
the  parents,  in  many  cases,  become  simply 
recipients  of  their  children’s  bounty.  So 
common  is  this  that  a  creditor  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  signature  of  a  father 
whose  son  is  of  age — the  son  must  also 
sign  the  bond.  This  conduct  encour¬ 
ages  early  marriages,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  un¬ 
selfishness  with  which  the  parents  as  it 
were  sacrifice  their  individual  existence 
for  the  good  of  their  children.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  the  morals  of 
the  Cypriotes  are  loose,  but  this  is  an 
entire  mistake.  The  morals  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  will  bear  most  favorable  compari¬ 
son  with  the  same  class  in  England  or 
Scotland,  but  it  is  singular  how  all  the 
domestic  affection,  especially  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  is  concentrated  in  the  children. 
The  wife  is  the  unsentimental  helpmeet, 
but  the  children  draw  out  the  affections 
of  the  heart.  There  is  little  fanaticism 
in  the  Mohammedan  element.  The  ma¬ 
jority  speak  Greek  as  well  as  Turkish, 
and  live  upon  the  most  amicable  terms 
with  their  Cliristian  neighbors.  Indeed, 
throughout  Turkey  this  is  invariably  the 
case  where  the  Mohammedan  element  is 
in  the  minority.  In  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  polygamy  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule,  and  the  children  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  strong  and  vigorous.  By  statis¬ 
tics  which  I  collected  from  several  vil¬ 
lages  in  which  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  elements  were  combined,  I  as¬ 
certained  that  there  were  more  male 
births  among  the  Mohammedans  than 
among  the  Christians,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  male  to  female  births  was 
very  high. 

During  recent  years  the  increase  of 
the  Christian  population  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  Mohammedan,  but  this 
has  in  some  measure  been  owing  to  the 
blood-tax,  or  conscription  to  the  army, 
which  hitherto  has  fallen  ujxjn  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  only.  This  disadvantage 
under  which  the  latter  labored  will  now 
be  removed,  and  a  great  boon  it  will  be 
felt.  The  Christian  population  is  also 


much  more  industrious  than  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  and  for  many  years  in  the 
sales  of  land  Mohammedans  have  been 
generally  sellers  and  seldom  purchasers. 
The  Mohammedan  is  not,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  an  intelligent  agriculturist,  and 
the  seclusion  in  which  he  keeps  his  wife 
makes  her  a  less  valuable  assistant  to 
him  than  the  wife  of  the  Christian  is  to 
her  husband. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  i)eo- 
ple  whose  future  is  confided  to  British 
care,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
they  possess  many  encouraging  charac¬ 
teristics. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Greek 
Church  of  Cyprus  has  enjoyed  an  espe¬ 
cial  degree  of  independence.  In  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  and  restless  ambition  of  the 
See  of  Antioch  menaced  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  church  in  Cyprus,  but  by  a 
fortunate  coincidence  (perhaps  saga¬ 
ciously  combined)  just  when  the  bishops 
of  Cyprus  were  struggling  to  prevent 
their  subjection  to  the  Patriarch  of  An¬ 
tioch,  a  shepherd  discovered  at  Salamis 
the  body  of  St.  Barnabas,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  had  been  murdered 
there  ;  and  with  the  body  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  Cypriote  saint.  In  grati¬ 
tude  for  this  precious  relic,  which  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  the  Emperor 
Zeno  confirmed  the  church  of  Cyprus  in 
its  absolute  independence,  and  conferred 
upon  its  head  peculiar  honors,  which  he 
still  enjoys.  Amongst  these  were  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus 
of  purple  silk  robes,  the  insignium  of  a 
gold-headed  sceptre,  the  title  of  Beati¬ 
tude,  and  the  privilege,  only  customary 
with  the  emperors,  of  signing  in  red  ink. 
During  my  residence  in  the  island  the 
Archbishop  was  a  most  enlightened  man, 
and  an  exemplary  and  devout  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  archbishop  is  nominated  from 
among  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  are 
nominated  by  the  congregations  from 
amongst  the  monks.  The  village  priests 
are  permitted  to  marry.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  highest  honors  will  be  paid  to 
these  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  that, 
through  them,  a  wholesome  stimulus  will 
be  given  to  education  in  the  island.  No 
impediment  is  put  by  the  Greek  Church 
upon  the  free  distribution  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  After  I  left  the  island  I  had  occa- 
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sion  to  recommend  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cyprus  the  colp>orteur  of  an  American 
Bible  Society,  and  received  in  reply  a 
most  friendly  letter,  in  which  His  Beati¬ 
tude  expressed  the  lively  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  dissemination  of  the  holy 
writings. 

Unlike  the  Cretans,  the  people  of  Cy¬ 
prus  are  very  easily  govern^.  Any¬ 
thing  like  brigandage  is  unknown  in  the 
island,  and  the  Sublime  Porte  ruled  it 
with  hardly  any  military  force.  By  a 
special  concession,  obtained  many  years 
ago  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
Mehemet  Kuprusli  Pasha,  the  conscripts 
raised  in  Cyprus  remained  in  the  island 
during  their  term  of  service,  and  formed 
the  only  military  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor.  Their  complete  ineffi¬ 
ciency  was  conspicuous,  the  majority  of 
them  not  having  fired  a  shot ;  but  their 
qualities  were  never  tested  by  any  seri¬ 
ous  work.  As  a  proof  of  the  general  se¬ 
curity  which  reigned,  I  had  occasion  to 
send  all  over  the 'island  bags  of  money 
for  various  purposes,  which  were  entrust 
ed  to  native  muleteers  without  escort, 
and  who  gave  no  receipt  for  the  valua¬ 
ble  property  which  they  received.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Abyssinian  War,'  I  purchased  for 
the  British  Government,  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  over  two  thousand  mules,  in 
all  parts,  even  the  most  remote,  of  the 
island.  The  money  went  in  English 
sovereigns  into  the  interior  by  native 
hands  before  the  animals  came  forward, 
but  not  a  pound  went  astray,  nor  did 
one  of  the  many  agents  to  whom  the 
purchases  were  entrusted  defraud  me  of 
a  farthing.  The  mules  were  officially 
reported  to  be  the  best  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  obtained.  They  visited  Mag- 
dala,  and  returned  to  the  coast  in  good 
condition  for  sale. 

And  now  as  to  the  island  itself.  Af¬ 
ter  Sicily,  Cyprus  is  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  shape  it  resembles  a  leg  of  mutton, 
the  shank  represented  by  a  narrow  pro¬ 
montory  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  The 
greatest  breadth  across  the  island  is 
close  upon  sixty  miles,  and  the  greatest 
length  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  mountain  ranges,  one 
along  its  northern  coast  from  Cape  An¬ 
dreas  to  Cape  Cormakiti,  and  the  other 
on  its  southern  coast.  Between  these 


two  ranges  lies  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Messorie,  extending  from  the  Bay  of 
Morpho  to  the  Bay  of  Salamis. 

To  a  practical  mind  the  best  criterion 
of  what  may  be  in  the  future  is  what  has 
been  in  the  past.  Judged  of  by  the 
past  the  future  of  Cyprus  is  full  of  hope. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  seventh  century 
B.c.  the  island  had  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  and  jjossessed  during  thirty 
years  the  dominion  of  the  sea  called  by 
the  Greeks  “  thalassocrasia.  ”  Her  com¬ 
merce  was  so  active  that  she  threw  out 
several  colonies  into  foreign  parts,  and 
particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia, 
at  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  future 
site  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  climax 
of  her  prosi)erity  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  reached  in  the  Ptolemian  era, 
say  from  300  to  100  B.c.  About  the  lat¬ 
ter  date  we  read  of  its  king,  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  raising  in  the  island  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  with  which  he  victoriously 
opposed  Alexander  Jannseus,  then  king 
in  Palestine.  The  fact  of  his  being  able 
to  raise  such  an  army  for  foreign  service 
proves  that  the  population  was  then  very 
large,  probably  not  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion.  The  prosperity  of  the  island  be¬ 
gan  to  wane  under  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
perors,  and  suffered  severely  during  the 
struggles  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  It  is  surely 
not  vain  to  hope  that  under  a  beneficent 
British  rule  Cyprus  may  rapidly  become 
as  prosperous  as  it  was  under  the  wise 
administration  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
elements  of  that  past  prosperity  still  ex¬ 
ist  to-day,  and  we  will  proceed  to  enu¬ 
merate  them. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  island  is  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  the  most  important  pro¬ 
ducts  are  grain,  wine,  seeds,  locust 
beans,  cotton,  madder  roots,  tobacco, 
silk,  and  salt. 

The  wheat  produced  is  of  good  quali¬ 
ty,  small  in  grain,  but  possessing  all  the 
advantages  of  the  hard  wheats  of  Russia. 
Unfortunately  the  value  of  the  grains  of 
Cyprus  is  diminished  in  the  European 
markets  in  consequence  of  the  primitive 
manner  in  which  they  are  threshed. 
The  system  of  threshing  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  the 
grain  becomes  mixed  with  small  stones 
from  the  threshing-floor,  which  can  only 
be  separated  afterwards  at  great  trouble 
and  expense.  This  defect  is  fatal  to  the 
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use  of  the  grain  by  nearly  all  the  grind¬ 
ers  of  flour  in  England  ;  but  it  is  a  de¬ 
fect  which  may  easily  be  remedied.  In 
the  best  lands  of  the  chief  plain  of  the 
Messorie  the  yield  per  acre  in  a  good 
year  is  as  high  as  forty  bushels  of  barley 
and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  wines  of  Cyprus  have  long  been 
celebrated.  The  best  quality,  known 
as  “  commanderia”  wine,  received  its 
name  from  the  Commandatore  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  is  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  from 
Cyprus  that  the  vine  was  introduced, 
with  so  much  success,  into  Madeira, 
and  during  my  residence  in  the  island 
fresh  vine  shoots  were  applied  for  by  the 
American  Consul  at  Madeira  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  ravages  of  the  grape  dis¬ 
ease.  The  British  public  may  therefore 
hope  at  no  distant  date  to  drink  their 
Madeira  from  a  British  possession.  The 
common  wine  of  the  country  is  very 
wholesome,  but  has  a  disagreeable  taste 
from  the  tar  with  w'hich  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  fermented  are  besmeared. 
Its  cost  is  about  a  penny  per  quart  bot¬ 
tle,  but  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges  it  is  a  wine  which,  freed  from  its 
tarry  taste,  would  be  very  valuable  to 
the  trade  for  mixing.  The  culture  of 
the  vine  in  Cyprus  has  been  very  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  excessive  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment.  Like  all  other  produce,  an  eighth 
part  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasury,  un¬ 
der  the  tax  called  “  Dimes  but  as  the 
tax  could  not  be  taken  in  kind,  seeing 
that  the  fresh  grapes  would  not  keep,  it 
was  converted  into  a  money  value,  fixed 
yearly  by  the  local  “  medilis,”  or  mixed 
tribunal.  The  basis  of  this  value  was 
the  market  price  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,  instead  of  the  value  at  the  place 
of  growth,  and  thus  a  tax  which  ought 
not  to  have  exceeded  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  in  reality  became  one  of  over 
twenty  per  cent.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
grapes  when  converted  into  wine  had  to 
pay  an  excise  duty,  which  represented  a 
further  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  The  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  of  these  excessive  impo¬ 
sitions  was  the  diminution  of  a  culture 
for  which  the  island  is  particularly 
adapted.  For  many  reasons  it  would 
be  wise  to  free  this  production  from  all 
tax,  except  a  moderate  export  duty,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  extensive  develop- 
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ment  in  this  branch  of  culture,  so  profit 
able  to  the  island  and  so  advantageous 
to  the  British  consumer. 

The  exports  of  wine  from  the  island 
amounted  in  1871  to  514,000  gallons, 
shipped  almost  exclusively  to  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  Alexandria.  With  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  preparation,  it  is 
certain  that  the  wine  trade  in  Cyprus 
may  become  very  extensive  ;  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grapes  may  easily  be  increased 
fifty-fold. 

The  island  is  capable  of  producing 
most  serviceable  qualities  of  cotton 
wool.  During  the  American  war  Amer¬ 
ican  seeds  were  introduced  into  the 
island,  and  proved  a  great  success.  It 
was  in  connection  with  their  introduc¬ 
tion  that  I  first  interested  myself  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  island,  not  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  but  as  a  pastime.  I  found  that 
New  Orleans  seed  was  in  several  respects 
more  sure  of  success  than  the  native, 
and  my  produce  was  classified  in  Liver¬ 
pool  at  only  five  per  cent  less  than 
“  middling  Orleans”  produced  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  the  peasant  cultivators  found 
a  difficulty  in  the  production  of  cotton 
from  American  seed.  The  pod  from 
the  latter  seed  opens  up  at  maturity  so 
fully  that  unless  the  cotton  contained  in 
it  is  at  once  picked  it  falls  to  the  ground 
and  consequently  deteriorates.  Thus 
the  picking  during  the  season  requires  to 
be  done  almost  daily,  but  this  the  tax- 
gatherer,  who  had  to  leceive  his  eighth 
portion,  would  not  allow,  because  he 
could  not  be  in  daily  attendance.  The 
pod  from  native  seed  (conveniently  for 
the  tax-gatherer)  never  opens  fully,  and 
may  remain  weeks  in  the  field  after  ma¬ 
turity.  This  circumstance  alone  suf¬ 
ficed  to  prevent  many  native  growers 
from  adopting  American  seed,  although 
they  acknowledged  its  advantages.  As 
nearly  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  island 
is  exported,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
collect  any  tax  imposed  upon  the  pro¬ 
duce  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  not 
when  the  crop  is  gathered.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  in  1871  amounted  to 
770,850  lbs.  weight. 

The  increased  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
dependent  upon  increased  means  of  irri¬ 
gation,  and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
question  of  water  supply  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion.  I  had  in  my  possession  a  copy  of 
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the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  authori¬ 
ty  in  France  as  to  the  probability  of 
finding  water  in  Cyprus  by  the  artesian 
system.  He  indicated  several  locali¬ 
ties  where,  judging  by  the  geological 
chart  of  the  island,  there  is  considera¬ 
ble  certainty  of  success  in  boring  arte¬ 
sian  wells.  I  recommended  the  matter 
to  the  Turkish  Governor,  and  was  au¬ 
thorised  to  treat  with  competent  parties 
in  England  for  the  execution  of  experi¬ 
mental  borings.  Very  moderate  terms 
were  arranged  with  a  firm  of  engineers 
in  London  ;  but,  as  so  often  happens  in 
Turkey,  before  the  plans  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  Governor  was  removed. 
The  value  of  water  for  irrigation  in  such 
a  country  as  Cyprus  is  incalculable,  es¬ 
pecially  if  found  with  the  power  to  raise 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  island  was  very  consid¬ 
erable,  and  the  qualities  grown  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  near  Limasol  were  highly 
esteemed  both  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt. 
To-day  the  production  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  tenth  part  of  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  the  island.  The  cause  of 
this  anomaly  is  a  very  common  one — 
the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Turkish 
treasury.  Every  fresh  effort  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  country  led  to  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes  on  tobacco,  till  at  last  the 
tax  reached  the  exorbitant  figure  of  six 
piastres  por  oke  upon  the  most  inferior 
qualities.  As  this  represented  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
produce,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  culture  of  tobacco  should  have 
almost  entirely  ceased.  But  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  every  interest  in  restoring  this 
valuable  culture  to  its  former  import¬ 
ance,  and  for  this  purpose  will  act  wise¬ 
ly  in  freeing  it  for  a  time  from  all  bur- 
-den  except  that  of  a  moderate  export 
•duty. 

The  fruit  of  the  caroub-tree,  called  in 
commerce  locust-beans,  is  an  important 
article  of  export  from  the  island.  It  is 
the  pod  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  “  husks  which  the  swine 
did  eat,”  and  with  which  the  prodigal 
son  was  content  to  appoase  the  cravings 
of  his  hunger.  The  chief  export  of  the 
bean  from  Cyprus  is  to  Russia,  where  it 
is  esteemed  and  eaten  as  a  fruit.  The 
article  has  however  been  frequently  and 


largely  exported  to  England,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  food  for  cattle  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  molass.  The 
great  obstacle  to  its  larger  consumption 
here  has  been  the  cost  of  freight,  which 
represents  about  thirty  por  cent,  of  its 
price  at  the  place  of  shipment.  Now 
that  British  enterprise  is  especially  di¬ 
rected  to  Cyprus,  it  is  probable  that 
means  will  be  found  to  crush  and  manu¬ 
facture  it  before  shipment,  and  thus 
economise  in  large  part  the  heavy  cost 
of  freight.  The  production  is  a  very 
v.iluable  one  to  the  island,  as  it  requires 
little  labor  and  is  largely  remunerative. 
The  present  expiort  from  the  island  is 
about  10,000  tons  annually.  The  na¬ 
tives  manufacture  from  the  bean  a  kind 
of  sweet  cake,  which  is  highly  esteemed 
and  very  nutritive. 

The  production  of  salt  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly.  There  are  two  exten¬ 
sive  salt  lakes  in  the  island,  one  near 
Lamaca,  and  the  other  near  IJmasol. 
During  the  rainy  season  these  lakes  are 
filled  with  fresh  water,  which  the  heat 
of  summer  evaporates.  The  soil  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  which 
combines  with  the  fresh  water,  and 
when  the  latter  evaporates,  a  crust  of 
pure  salt  is  left  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  is  gathered  into  mounds, 
and  sold  by  the  Government  for  local 
consumption,  and  for  export  to  the  coast 
of  Syria.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  prevent  the  influx  of  more  fresh  water 
into  the  lakes  than  experience  has  proved 
that  the  sun’s  rays  can  evaporate  during 
summer.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
this  revenue  to  the  Government  has  been 
very  remarkable.  Forty  years  ago  the 
salt  lake  of  Lamaca  was  leased  for  an 
annual  payment  of  400/.  To-day  the 
same  lake  produces  to  the  Government 
over  20,000/.  net.  The  revenue  may 
still  greatly  be  increased  by  economis¬ 
ing  the  charges  of  shipment,  and  thus 
successfully  competing  with  the  salt 
lakes  of  Tunis,  which  furnish  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies  required  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  price  fixed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  is  twenty  paras  per 
oke,  or  about  3/.  per  ton.  No  effort  is 
made  to  refine  the  salt.  It  was  hop>eless 
to  exp)ect  such  efforts  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  they  deserve  to  be 
made  by  Brtiish  enterprise,  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  success 
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From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  Cyprus  are  very  large, 
and  when  we  add  that  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and 
that  the  part  now  cultivated  does  not 
produce,  owing  to  defective  modes  of 
culture,  more  than  a  half  of  what  it 
might  yield,  we  have  said  enough  to 
prove  the  large  field  for  intelligent  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  island  presents. 
But  it  would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the 
natural  disadvantages  under  which  the 
island  has  labored  in  the  past,  and  with 
which  we  must  contend  in  the  future. 

I'he  first  of  these  disadvantages  which 
we  would  mention  is  one  from  which 
our  possessions  in  India  periodically 
suffer,  namely  drought.  Before  our  era 
we  have  no  record  of  the  island  being 
thus  afflicted  ;  but  in  the  third  century 
A.D.  we  read  of  Cyprus  having  been 
nearly  depK)pulated  by  the  continuance 
of  drought  during  seventeen  years.  In 
the  time  of  the  Venetian  domination 
mention  is  also  made  of  great  suffering 
from  the  same  cause  ;  and  I  myself  had 
in  1869  the  misfortune  of  being  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  disastrous  results  attendant 
upon  a  year  of  small  rainfall.  In  that 
year  the  whole  rainfall  for  twelve  months 
amounted  only  to  five-and-a-half  inches, 
and,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  the 
consecjuence  was  an  almost  total  failure 
of  the  crops.  In  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  I  did  not  even  gather  what  I 
had  sown,  and  my  condition  was  even 
more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  majority 
around  me.  At  all  times  the  rainfall  is 
small  in  Cyprus,  and  seldom  exceeds 
one-third  of  the  rainfall  in  Syria.  The 
natural  cause  of  this  is  to  found  in 
the  absence  of  high  mountain  ranges 
and  in  the  paucity  of  wood.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  soil  makes 
a  large  rainfall  unnecessary.  The  i>eas- 
ants  say  that  the  grain -crops  mature  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  which  are  usually 
heavy  in  the  spring  months  of  the  year  ; 
and  my  observations  during  several 
years  convince  me  that  a  rainfall  of  thir¬ 
teen  inches  from  October  to  J  une  suffices 
to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain.  It  is 
the  improvidence  of  the  peasants,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  Government  in  good 
years,  which  make  the  results  of  a  year 
of  drought  so  disastrous.  In  my  expe¬ 
rience,  able  patiently  to  wait,  without 


falling  into  the  hands  of  usurers  or 
diminishing  my  operations,  I  found  an 
ample  compensation  in  the  very  abun¬ 
dant  harvests  of  the  succeeding  years — 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forced 
repose  which  the  land  had  enjoyed. 
But  with  the  majority  of  native  cultiva¬ 
tors  the  case  is  very  different.  They 
fall  behind  in  their  financial  position, 
become  a  prey  to  exacting  usurers,  are 
unable  to  replace  the  bullocks  which 
they  had  not  the  means  to  maintain  in 
life  ;  in  a  word,  as  they  themselves  aptly 
express  it,  “  the  wheel  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  gets  broken,”  and  it  requires  long 
years  of  prosperity  to  restore  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  acuteness  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  suffering  and  the  years  of  priva¬ 
tion  which  follow.  Much  may  be  done, 
however,  by  a  wise  Government  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  frequent  recurrence  of  drought, 
and  in  no  way  more  surely  than  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  planting  of  trees  in  the 
island. 

Another  calamity  from  which  Cyprus 
has  suffered  grievously  in  the  past,  and 
which  is  an  important  cause  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  low  prosperity,  is  the  scourge  of  lo¬ 
custs.  Thanks  to  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  Said  Pasha,  one  of  the  few  able  gov¬ 
ernors  which  the  island  for  too  short  a 
time  possessed,  the  destruction  of  lo¬ 
custs  was  accomplished  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  new  administration  has  only  now 
to  watch  with  attention  against  their 
return.  In  one  year  5o,cx>o  okes,  or 
about  sixty-two  tons  weight  of  locust 
eggs  were  collected  and  destroyed,  and 
at  that  time  some  interesting  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  that  destructive  insect  came 
to  my  knowledge.  It  was  ascertained 
that  on  an  average  every  bag  of  locust- 
seeds  contains  the  germs  of  forty  locusts, 
so  that  each  female  locust  had  deposited 
in  mother  earth,  for  future  delivery, 
forty  inveterate  enemies  of  humanity 
Every  oke  of  locust-seed  bags  represents 
fully  one  million  of  locusts,  so  that  in 
one  year  the  island  was  delivered  from 
50,000  millons  of  locusts.  I  leave  to 
the  curious  the  calculation  of  what  the 
numbers  would  have  been  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  had  not  Said  Pasha  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

Exposed  as  he  thus  is  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  from  drought  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  ruthless  ravages  of  the  locust 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
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the  Cyprian  peasant  is  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  prosperity,  but  that  the  island  is  not 
one  vast  desolate  waste.  And  if  it  is  not, 
we  owe  it  to  the  patience  under  suffering 
and  the  almost  sup>erstitious  submission 
to  a  Divine  will  which  are  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Cypriote  character. 
During  the  summer  of  1870  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  p>easants  lived  chiefly  upon 
roots  of  all  kinds,  which  they  dug  up  in 
the  fields.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  long 
lines  of  these  poor  people  arriving  daily 
at  the  market-places  with  their  trinkets 
and  copper  household  vessels  for  sale, 
in  order  to  carry  back  with  them  a  little 
flour  for  their  famishing  families.  And 
yet  there  was  no  bitterness  in  their 
heart,  no  cursing  of  their  sad  fate.  The 
exclamation  which  you  heard  from  the 
lips  of  every  man  during  these  weary 
months  of  hardship  was  no  other  than 
— “  O  Theos  mas  lipithee,”  May  God 
have  compassion  on  us  !  Never  did  I 
feel  touched  by,  and  never  do  I  expect 
to  join  in,  such  a  refrain  of  joy  as  when 
one  morning,  about  two  o’clock,  the 
first  blessed  drops  of  rain  fell  which  had 
been  seen  during  twelve  months  ;  and 
when  they  increased  to  a  torrential 
shower,  men,  women  and  children,  with 
torches,  in  the  dark  of  night,  repaired 
to  the  mouth  of  the  watershed  to  clear 
away  every  impediment  which  might 
delay  the  water  in  reaching  their  parch¬ 
ed  fields.  It  was  a  strange  and  touch¬ 
ing  sight.  There  was  no  drunken  rev¬ 
elling,  but  the  child-like  gratitude  in 
every  heart  was  at  every  moment  heard 
in  the  passionate  “  Doxa  se  O  Theos  !” 
The  I^rd  be  praised  ! 

The  horseleech  which  bleeds  the 
peasant  is  the  usurer  from  whom  he  is 
forced  to  borrow  to  pay  his  taxes,  while 
waiting  until  his  crop  is  matured. 
These  advances  cost  him  almost  fabu¬ 
lous  prices.  Not  only  does  he  borrow 
at  an  interest  of  two  and  sometimes 
three  per  cent  per  months  but  the  lender 
insists  upon  being  paid  in  kind,  with 
invariably  the  following  results.  If  the 
grain  which  the  pieasant  delivers  meas¬ 
ures  say,  ten  kilos,  he  may  be  thankful 
if  he  is  credited  for  it  as  nine  ;  and  if 
the  market  value  is  ten  piastres,  the 
peasant  will  be  exuberant  in  gratitude 
if  he  is  accorded  nine-and-a-half.  With 
these  deductions  the  cost  of  the  advance 
exceeds  forty  per  cent  per  annum.  But 


this  is  supposing  the  most  honorable 
treatment.  Unfortunately  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  peasant  keeps  no  account — 
signs  what  he  is  told,  and  takes  no  re¬ 
ceipt.  A  bad  year  comes,  he  is  ashamed 
to  go  near  his  Shylock  ;  and  when  the 
first  good  year  comes,  he  finds  a  debt  of 
a  few  hundred  piastres  swollen  fourfold. 
In  this  is  the  chief  misfortune  of  the 
peasant,  and  a  circumstance  which  mor¬ 
ally  deteriorates  him.  Unable  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  Shylock,  or  to  do  without 
him,  he  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  subter¬ 
fuges,  in  the  hope  of  diminishing  his 
misfortunes.  Hence  the  grain  mixed 
with  straw  and  earth  which  he  delivers, 
the  bale  of  cotton  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  connection  with  a  jar  of  water, 
and  numberless  other  similar  artifices. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  now  be 
found,  in  a  wise  and  prudent  manner, 
to  put  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  ag¬ 
riculturist,  and  if  this  be  attained  the 
immediate  result  will  be  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  in  his  o|>erations,  and  an  equal  ame¬ 
lioration  in  his  well-being. 

So  far  I  have  only  dwelt  upon  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  wealth  of  the  island,  but  its 
mineral  wealth  in  ancient  times  was  also 
very  considerable.  Its  mines  of  copper 
were  extensively  wrought  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  we  read  of 
their  having  been  leased  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  by  Herod,  Tetrarch  of  Ju¬ 
daea.  No  mining  operations  are  now 
carried  on  in  the  island,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  scientific  surveys  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  im]x>rtant  mineral 
wealth.  The  principal  copper  mines 
were  near  the  ancient  Tamassus,  about 
three  hours’  ride  from  Idalium.  Scoriae 
may  still  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Heraclidion.  I  have  also 
some  specimens  of  coal  found  near  the 
ancient  Soli. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  are 
anxious  to  put  the  question,  “  How  is 
England  to  develop  the  riches  of  this 
new  country  ?”  The  wise  injunction  of 
an  eminent  statesman,  “  I^am  to  be 
patient,”  appears  to  me  excessively  apt 
in  the  present  instance.  Mineral  wealth 
is  easily  tapped,  but  not  so  agricultural. 
It  is  wisdom  then  to  set  to  work  with 
geological  surveys  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  do  not  pretend  to  anticipate 
their  conclusions,  but  there  is  sufficient 
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ground  to  justify  the  expenditure  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  scientific  investigations 
of  the  island.  These  will  be  the  guides  • 
for  future  work,  and  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  go  surely  in  its  undertak¬ 
ings.  As  early  as  the  end  of  September 
competent  men  should  be  sent  out  to 
visit  the  localities  from  which  minerals 
were  extracted  in  ancient  times  and  in 
which  it  is  known  that  they  still  exist. 
The  term,  then,  of  the  patience  required 
by  the  British  public  in  regard  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Cyprus  is  not  long. 
What  public  opinion  may  now  do  is  to 
insist  upon  the  employment  of  the  most 
competent  scientific  men,  for  lack  of  dis¬ 
cernment  or  careless  execution  may  be 
the  seeds  of  blighted  hopes  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

But  the  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  the  island  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  comparatively  slow.  We  may 
certainly  anticipate  a  considerable  col¬ 
onisation  from  Caramania,  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  where 
fiscal  abuses  are  rife,  but  I  can  scarcely 
counsel  the  emigration  of  agriculture 
laborers  from  Great  Britain,  and  certain¬ 
ly  only  under  positive  engagements  con¬ 
tracted  with  their  own  countrymen.  The 
extreme  heat  of  summer,  during  which 
the  principal  agricultural  operations 
must  be  performed,  makes  it  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Englishmen  will  prove  use¬ 
ful  farm  laborers  in  Cyprus.  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  part  which  Englishmen 
have  chiefly  to  play  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  new 
possession  is  as  intelligent  farmers, 
bringing  their  practical  knowledge  to 
guide  operations  carried  out  by  natives, 
and  possessing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  capital  to  undertake  works  upon  a 
considerable  scale.  On  this  subject  I 
may  repeat  the  terms  of  an  official  report 
which  I  made  during  my  residence  in 
the  island,  and  which  I  see  no  cause 
to  change  to-day.  “  The  cultivation  of 
grain,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of 
all  sorts  is  largely  profitable  where  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  moderate  capital  are  combin¬ 
ed  with  diligent  effort.  The  climate  is 
not  unhealthy,  but  demands  simplicity 
in  diet  and  temperance  in  habits.  Every¬ 
where  to  a  certain  extent,  but  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  East,  success  depends 
upon  individual  character,  and  the  qual¬ 
ifications  most  essential  for  agricultural 
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pursuits  in  this  island  are  practical 
knowledge,  economy,  and  temperance. 
Capital  administered  with  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  would  certainly  find  a  handsome 
return  in  agricultural  enterprise  in  Cy¬ 
prus.”*  There  are  many  magnificent 
properties  scattered  over  the  island 
which  in  intelligent  hands  may  produce 
very  large  profits,  and  would  give  ample 
scope  to  the  enterprise  of  the  individual. 
The  assistance  which  British  capital  may 
also  afford  to  the  native  cultivators  is 
very  evident.  When  the  productions  of 
the  island  present  a  greater  volume, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  very  few  years, 

.  Englishmen  will  establish  themselves  as 
merchants  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
island,  and  make  advances  to  farmers 
upon  moderate  terms  to  secure  the 
growing  crops.  The  purchasing  power 
of  English  capital  will  also  be  speedily 
felt  in  making  property  a  valuable  ,and 
easily-realisable  security,  so  that  the 
proprietor  of  land  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  loans  guaranteed  by  his 
estates.  These  two  circumstances  will 
alone  produce  a  marvellous  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  native  cultivators, 
and  suffice  to  increase  the  quantum  of 
their  operations.  Much  may  also  be  done 
by  the  Government  in  a  similar  direc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  works  of  irrigation,  such  as  the  bor¬ 
ing  of  artesian  wells,  be  done  at  Govern¬ 
ment  cost ;  but  at  least  all  prelimi¬ 
nary  expenses,  such  as  surveying  and  ex¬ 
perimental  boring,  should  be  undertaken 
under  Government  auspices,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  freely  made  public.  But  in  order 
that  this  pioneering  work  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  well  and  successfully  per¬ 
formed,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  military  organisation  which 
must  necessarily  be  established  in  the 
island.  Indeed  there  ought  to  be  an  en¬ 
tire  separation  between  what  may  be 
called  imperial  interests  and  those  that 
may  be  called  local.  We  must  keep  in 
view  that  two  distinct  objects  are  aimed 
at  by  our  settlement  in  Cyprus.  One 
exclusively  imperial,  which  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  military  depot ;  the  other 
the  development  of  the  riches  of  the  island 
as  a  possession.  The  expenses  incurred 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  object 


*  Industrial  Report  of  H.  M.  Consul,  1870,  _ 
published  in  Blue-Book. 
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ought  to  be  covered  by  special  grants, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  operations 
connected  with  it,  such  as  barrack  ac¬ 
commodation,  transport,  &c.,  ought  to 
be  exclusively  undertaken  by  and  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  War  or  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  if  we  would  successfully  at¬ 
tain  the  second  object  we  must  have  a 
responsible  administration,  working  side 
by  side  with,  and  yet  entirely  separate 
from,  the  military  one  just  mentioned. 
An  administration  charged  with  the  es¬ 
pecial  duty  of  the  fiscal  ‘arrangements  of 
the  island,  and  which,  assisted  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  containing  a  native,  or  at  least  a  lo¬ 
cal  element  of  representation,  should 
determine,  after  reference  to  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Office,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
taxation,  the  works  of  public  utility  to 
be  undertaken  ;  in  a  word,  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  the  British  nation  should 
hold  responsible  for  the  advancement  of 
all  Cyprian  interests,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  garden  committed  to  its  care. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  British  nation 
properly  control  the  results  of  the  two¬ 
fold  mission  which  it  has  undertaken, 
and  avoid  the  dangers  of  thoughtless 
extravagance  and  inexperienced  action. 
The  civil  administration  would  have  a 
distinct  object  to  attain,  with  clearly  de¬ 
fined  resources.  Its  fixed  burden  would 
be  the  annual  payment  of  130,000/.  to 
the  Porte,  and  from  the  outset  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  our  new 
possession  should  be  no  burden  upon 
the  Imperial  Treasury.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  results  obtained  will  lose  their 
value,  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of 
the  surrounding  countries  ;  for  not  only 
must  we  show  that  our  Government  is 
enlightened,  but  also  that  we  are  good 
and  wise  stewards.  It  would  be  folly  to 
make  of  Cyprus  an  expensive  toy  ;  she 
must  be  made  a  worthy  member  of  the 
busiest  family  in  the  world,  honorably 
paying  her  own  way,  and  yielding  her 
quota  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 

Nor  need  we  fear  the  burden  of  130,- 
000/.  which  we  have  engaged  to  pay  to 
the  Porte.  The  p>ossession  is  cheap  at 
that  price,  and  if  we  make  that  bur¬ 
den,  with  the  cost  of  administration,  the 
basis  of  taxation,  in  a  few  years  the 
people  of  Cyprus  will  be  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  nation  in  the  world.  The  cost  of 
administration  will  not  be  great.  There 


is  no  need  of  many  functionaries — the 
necessity  is  that  they  be  experienced  ad- 
•ministrators  and  practical  men.  A  civil 
Governor  and  a  financial  agent  were  all 
the  superior  functionaries  which  the 
Porte  found  necessary  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  island,  and  it  was  abun¬ 
dantly  sufficient  where  there  was  a  will 
and  a  capacity  for  work.  We  shall  also 
greatly  err  if  we  do  not  use  to  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  extent  native  functionaries 
in  the  administration.  Plenty  of  per¬ 
fectly  capable  men  for  subordinate  offi¬ 
ces  can  be  found  in  the  island,  and  un¬ 
der  a  strict  control  they  will  do  their 
work  conscientiously.  “  Like  master  like 
servant.”  When  peculation  and  cor¬ 
ruption  are  punished  with  dismissal  and 
disgrace,  they  will  soon  disappear,  and 
it  is  amazing  how  rapidly  the  moral 
purity  of  the  source  purifies  the  stream. 
But  there  must  be  no  false  economy  in 
refusing  to  give  employes  the  comfortable 
means  of  subsistence.  This  error  is  at 
the  base  of  all  the  corruption  in  Turkey, 
and  until  it  is  rectified  there  is  no  hof)e 
of  honesty  in  the  administration.  In  in¬ 
creasing  the  salaries  of  employ/s  we  do 
not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  My  own  experience, 
based  on  a  considerable  administration, 
has  been  that  the  cost  of  administration 
generally  diminishes  with  the  increase  of 
pay.  Fewer,  but  better  paid  employes, 
IS  the  principle  which  requires  to  be  put 
in  practice  in  Turkey. 

Had  the  limits  of  this  article  permit¬ 
ted,  I  would  gladly  have  made  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  taxes  which  were  levied 
in  Cyprus  under  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  manner  of  their  collec¬ 
tion,  but  the  subject  is  too  large  to  com¬ 
press  into  a  few  lines,  and  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  a  future  occasion. 

In  concluding  my  present  remarks,  I 
think  it  well  to  recommend  caution  to 
all  who  propose  to  embark  in  enterprises 
connected  with  Cyprus.  The  crowd  of 
people  whom  we  hear  of  as  going  from 
Malta,  Syria,  and  Egypt  are  simply 
speculating  upon  the  demands  created 
by  the  arrival  of  10,000  British  troops 
and  the  generally  profuse  expenditure 
which  is  associated  in  the  East  with  the 
British  nation.  In  one  of  the  many  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  merchants  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  consult  people  in  Egypt  and 
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Syria  as  to  the  kind  of  goods  which  the 
natives  of  Cyprus  would  buy,  so  that  the 
shipments  might  prove  suitable.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  native 
population  of  Cyprus  has  not  yet  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  any  material  increase 
can  take  place.  It  will  be  quite  time 
enough  when  fuller  information  reaches 
us  to  embark  capital  in  shipments  of 
goods  for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  There 
is  much  new  work  to  be  done  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  done  well,  it  must  not  be  done 
precipitately.  I  should  say  that  the  only 
works  to  be  undertaken  at  once  are  san¬ 


itary  works  and  barrack  accommodation. 
These  ought  not  to  be  delayed  a  day, 
for  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  civilians 
depend  upon  them.  Nor  ought  any 
time  to  be  lost  in  getting  a  thorough 
geological  survey  of  the  island — especi¬ 
ally  in  reference  to  minerals  and  water 
— because  such  a  survey  will  be  the 
guide-book  to  the  British  capitalist  in 
his  future  movements.  This  done,  and 
done  both  thoroughly  and  quickly,  we 
may  afford  to  wait  for  fuller  light  to  di¬ 
rect  our  further  decisions. — Macmillan  s 
Magazine. 


BROCKDEN  BROWN. 

BY  GEORGE  BARNETT  SMITH. 


It  is  no  affront  to  our  readers  to  as¬ 
sume  that  to  most  of  them  the  name  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  is  wholly  unfamil¬ 
iar.  Brockden  Brown,  as  an  American 
critic  has  remarked,  “  is  rarely  spoken 
of  but  by  those  who  have  an  habitual 
curiosity  about  everything  literary,  and 
a  becoming  pride  in  all  good  writing 
which  appears  amongst  ourselves  [Amer¬ 
icans].”  His  works  ”  have  not  met  with 
the  usual  success  of  leaders  in  matters 
of  taste,  since  with  all  their  admiration 
they  have  not  been  able  to  extend  his 
celebrity  much  beyond  themselves.” 
Some  of  his  novels  have  been  republished 
in  this  country,  but  copies  of  these  it  is 
now  difficult  to  meet  with.  Yet  a  pub¬ 
lic  which  so  liberally  admires  Haw¬ 
thorne,  ought  to  know  something  about 
a  writer  of  kindred  and  more  potent 
genius.  If  Hoffmann’s  and 

Fancy  Pieces  after  the  manner  of  Jacques 
Callot  must  rank  first  in  the  literature  of 
the  Weird,  Brockden  Brown  comes  sec¬ 
ond,  and  he  adds  to  the  weird  such  ele¬ 
ments  of  psychological  subtlety  as  give 
him  a  place  to  which  Hoffmann  had  no 
claim  in  the  literature  of  spiritual  analy¬ 
sis. 

To  a  daring  imagination — the  most  sin¬ 
gular  and  flexible,  perhaps,  yet  witness¬ 
ed  amongst  American  writers — Charles 
Brockden  Brown  united  a  placid  tem¬ 
perament  and  a  contemplative  intellect. 
Such  a  combination  of  seemingly  dis¬ 
cordant,  and  yet  sharply  defined  quali¬ 
ties,  is  almost  unique.  Deep-rooted 


melancholy,  and  the  pathos  of  an  appar¬ 
ently  disordered  mind,  distinguish  the 
works  of  this  author,  and  yet  few  men 
were  happier  in  their  lives,  or  more  pro¬ 
foundly  enjoyed  the  simple  fact  of  exist¬ 
ence.  He  coveted  no  complex  pleas¬ 
ures  or  recreations  ;  his  greatest  solace 
was  Nature  ;  and  he  extracted  happiness 
from  those  commonplace  pursuits  which 
by  most  men  of  genius  would  have  been 
deemed  monotonous  and  insupportable. 
His  creations  are  dire,  astounding,  ter¬ 
rible — his  life  was  sedate,  tranquil,  se¬ 
rene. 

This  remarkable  writer  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1771.  His  ancestry,  whom  he  could 
trace  back  for  a  considerable  period, 
were  natives  of  England,  and  suffered 
persecution  as  Quakers.  One  of  them 
fled  from  the  country  on  the  same  ship 
with  William  Penn.  By  him  the  family 
was  established  in  America,  and  its  tra¬ 
ditions  handed  down.  His  weak  con¬ 
stitution  debarring  him  from  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  other  children,  the 
future  novelist  developed  at  a  very  early 
age  a  passionate  fondness  for  books. 
Even  when  but  an  infant,  his  parents 
knew  that  if  they  but  gave  him  the  so¬ 
lace  of  a  book,  when  he  was  left  alone  in 
the  house,  he  would  remain  contentedly 
behind.  When  eleven  years  of  age. 
Brown  received  in  the  school  of  Robert 
Proud  (historian  of  Pennsylvania)  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin.  His 
progress,  however,  which  was  very 
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great,  was  attained  at  the  expense  of  his 
already  enfeebled  frame,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  compelled  to  abstain  from  study, 
and  to  make  frequent  excursions  into 
the  country  for  the  re-invigoration  of 
his  health.  As  evidence  of  his  early  de¬ 
votion  to  literary  pursuits,  as  well  as  his 
ambition  to  excel  therein,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  before  he  had  completed  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  he  had  written  much  in  prose 
and  verse — certain  of  these  efforts  being 
concerned  with  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  passages  from 
Ossian.  One  year  later  he  sketched 
plans  of  three  distinct  epic  poems — one 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  another  on 
Pizarro’s  Conquest  of  Peru,  and  a  third 
on  Cortez’s  exp)edition  to  Mexico. 
With  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  youth,  it 
seems  that  he  regarded  life  as  valuable 
only  in  that  it  would  enable  him  to  com¬ 
plete  these  great  epics.  He  was  not  the 
first  who  has  drawn  his  bow  at  the  sun. 

Brown’s  youthful  activity  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  ‘knowledge  was  almost  unexam¬ 
pled.  His  acquaintance  with  geography 
was  so  ‘thorough,  that  he  was  a  walking 
chart  at  the  age  of  ten ;  while  a  few 
years  later  he  taught  himself  French  by 
the  aid  of  books,  and  invented  for  him¬ 
self  a  system  of  shorthand  by  which  he 
could  speedily  follow  the  most  rapid 
speakers  verbatim.  These,  and  other 
facts  cited,  attest  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
ceptivity  and  six)ntaneity  of  his  intellect, 
and  were  quite  sufficient,  to  an  obser¬ 
vant  spectator,  to  point  to  future  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  one  or  other  branch  of  liter¬ 
ature.  The  serious  business  of  life, 
however,  for  a  time  checked  the  young 
student’s  aspirations,  and  he  was  called 
ui}on  to  choose  a  profession.  He  adopt¬ 
ed  that  of  the  law,  at  once  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  certainly  the 
most  lucrative  of  the  professions  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Dunlap,  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  states  that  he  was  thrown  into 
the  constant  society  of  men  who  after¬ 
wards  became  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession,  men  with  whom  he  debated 
abstruse  questions  of  law,  yet  even 
amongst  these  he  was  distinguished  both 
for  solidity  of  judgment  and  acuteness 
of  investigation.  In  the  discussions  of 
the  Belles  Lettres  Club,  also.  Brown  ex¬ 
celled  his  companions  both  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  eloquence.  In  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  of  his  literary  efforts — a  poetical  ad- 
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dress  to  Benjamin  Franklin — published 
in  an  Edentown  newspaper,  the  fledg¬ 
ling  author  was  ludicrously  unfortunate. 
It  appears  that  the  printer,  "  from  his 
zeal  or  his  ignorance,  or  perhaps  from 
both,”  substituted  the  name  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  that  of  Franklin.  The  con¬ 
fusion  may  be  imagined.  As  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  in  his  journal,  “  Washing¬ 
ton  stands  arrayed  in  awkward  colors. 
Philosophy  smiles  to  behold  her  darling 
son  ;  she  turns  with  horror  and  disgust 
from  those  who  have  won  the  laurel  of 
victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  this  her 
favorite  candidate  who  had  never  par¬ 
ticipated  *in  such  bloody  glory,  and 
whose  fame  was  derived  from  the  con¬ 
quests  of  philosophy  alone.  The  print¬ 
er  by  his  blundering  ingenuity  made  the 
subject  ridiculous  ;  every  word  of  this 
clumsy  panegyric  was  a  direct  slander 
upon  Washington,  and  so  it  was  regard¬ 
ed  at  the  time.”  Authors  frequently 
feel  tempted  to  take  the  lives  of  print¬ 
ers,  and  in  this  case  Brown  might  well 
have  advanced  the  plea  of  circonstances 
att^nuantes. 

The  profession  of  the  law  did  not 
long  retain  its  fascination  for  Brown,  if 
indeed  it  ever  really  possessed  any.  He 
delighted  in  subtle  argument,  and  in 
special  and  abtruse  pleading,  when  these 
things  were  pursued  in  the  abstract,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  debating  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member  ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  drudgery  of  the  law, 
he  revolted  from  it.  His  dislike  of 
the  law  afterwards  found  expression  in 
his  novel  of  Ormond,  where  he  describ¬ 
ed  it  as  ”  a  tissue  of  shreds  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  barbarous  antiquity,  patched 
by  the  stupidity  of  modern  workmen 
into  new  deformity.”  His  biogra¬ 
pher  observes  that  “as  the  time  ap¬ 
proached  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  pass  from  the  office  of  his 
master  to  one  of  his  own,  to  consider 
real  instead  of  fictitious  cases,  and  min¬ 
gle  in  real  debate  as  the  champion 
of  the  really  oppressed,  the  mind  of 
Brown  shrank  from  the  scenes  he  saw 
preparing  for  him,  and  conceived  an  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  profession  which  he  had 
voluntarily  chosen,  that  neither  the  per¬ 
suasions  nor  arguments  of  his  friends, 
nor  his  own  sense  of  duty,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome.”  With  many  other 
sensitive  men  of  genius,  who  have  been 
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unable  to  reconcile  the  actualities  of  hu¬ 
man  life  with  their  ideal  state  of  exist¬ 
ence,  Brown  shrank  within  himself, 
and  wherever  it  was  possible  avoided 
contact  with  the  world.  The  gloomy 
and  unhealthful  feelings  thus  engendered 
he  described  under  the  character  of  “  A 
Rhapsodist,”  in  a  series  of  papers  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Columbian  Magazine.  In 
giving  up  the  law,  there  was  no  desire  to 
escape  from  it  because  it  was  laborious, 
for  Brown  would  have  undertaken  tasks 
as  difficult  as  that  of  Sisyphus,  from  a 
conscientious  sense  of  duty.  Haunting 
the  purlieus  of  the  law,  and  giving  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  study  of  its  technicalities 
and  puerilities,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
incompatible  with  an  earnest  striving 
after  an  imagined  but  unrealisable  per¬ 
fection.  He  was  also  perplexed  with 
problems  which,  before  and  since  his 
time,  have  agitated  minds  averse  to  the 
promiscuous  advocacy  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  law  involves.  “  He  profess¬ 
ed  that  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
his  ideas  of  morality  to  become  indis¬ 
criminately  the  defender  of  right  or 
wrong  ;  thereby  intimating,  if  not  assert¬ 
ing,  that  a  man  must,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  not  only  deviate  from  morality, 
but  become  the  champion  of  injustice. 
He  would  demand,  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  lawyer  if  he  had  become  an 
auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  wrong  and  ra¬ 
pine  ?  If  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
were  thus  by  a  legal  robbery  deprived 
of  their  just  and  righteous  claims  through 
the  superior  artifice  or  eloquence  of  the 
advocate,  was  he  not  as  criminal  as  the 
man  who  committed  such  felony  without 
the  sanction  of  a  court  of  justice,  and 
for  which  the  same  court  would  pro¬ 
nounce  the  severest  punishment  ?” 

Moved  by  these  ideas — and  sentiment 
will  always  have  a 'deeper  and  profounder 
influence  upon  such  natures  as  Brown’s 
than  philosophy — it  was  probably  a  wise 
step  on  his  part  to  relinquish  the  law  ; 
for  while  his  mental  gifts  and  his  chaste 
and  vigorous  eloquence  eminently  fitted 
him  for  forensic  triumphs,  he  could  have 
derived  neither  pleasure  nor  success 
from  a  profession  whose  practice  seemed 
to  him  to  be  subversive  of  the  bases  of 
morality.  Later  in  life,  however,  he 
would  appear  to  have  greatly  modified, 
if  not  absolutely  to  have  renounced. 


the  opinions  he  previously  expressed 
with  so  much  warmth. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  a 
person  who  was  afflicted  with  a  delicate 
and  sickly  constitution,  would  (at  certain 
periods,  at  least)  give  way  to  melan¬ 
choly,  and  contrast  his  condition  unfa¬ 
vorably  with  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Not  so  our  author  ;  the  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  of  robust  and  energetic  youth 
never  moved  him  with  envy  ;  he  regard¬ 
ed  them  with  complacency,  delighted  at 
possessing,  in  the  very  frailty  of  his 
physical  nature,  an  excuse  for  those 
habits  of  introspection  and  reflection  in 
which  his  mind  delighted.  Even  in  phys¬ 
ical  defects  he  discovered  gifts  and 
blessings  in  disguise.  We  find  that  hav¬ 
ing  learnt  by  accident  that  he  was  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  myopism,  by  putting  on  spec¬ 
tacles  accommodated  to  such  vision  he 
concluded  that  he  possessed  a  sight  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  ordinary  men.  “  He 
has  only  to  apply  to  his  eyes  what  Dr. 
Rush  calls  the  aid  of  declining  vision, 
and  he  is  ushered  into  a  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  creation.  He  observes  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  make  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  all  surrounding  creation  sparkle 
upon  his  view  with  renovated  lustre  and 
beauty.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  goes 
on  to  compare  his  situation  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  those  who  had  ever  beheld  the 
sun  in  all  his  majesty  and  effulgence. 
To  him  he  had  been  in  all  his  glories  a 
stranger;  he  had  never  been  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  so  glorious  a  personage.” 
If  he  perceived  less  of  the  beauty  of 
the  material  universe  than  other  men, 
the  vision  he  enjoyed  was  of  a  keener  de¬ 
scription,  and  brought  him  a  deeper  and 
more  enduring  felicity. 

A  sad  and  almost  despairing  tone 
breathes  in  his  letters  written  some  time 
after  the  relinquishment  of  his  intended 
profession.  His  extreme  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  relatives  as  well  as  for 
the  retention  of  their  good  opinion, 
caused  him  ultimately  poignant  regret  for 
the  step  he  had  taken,  and  which  was  now 
irrevocable.  The  disappointment  of  his 
friends,  and  their  anxiety  for  his  future, 
says  Mr.  Dunlap,  preyed  upon  his 
spirits.  So  strongly  was  he  moved  that 
Brown  wrote  to  a  friend  that  were  it  not 
for  his  relatives  and  sympathising  ac¬ 
quaintances  he  should  long  ago  have 
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ceased  either  to  exist,  or  to  exist  as  an 
inhabitant  of  America.  Yet  though  al¬ 
most  overwhelmed  by  personal  regrets, 
nothing  gave  him  so  much  delight  as  to 
hear  of  the  doings  of  others — to  share 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  his  own  concerns  he  was  most  re¬ 
ticent.  “  His  correspondence,  there¬ 
fore,”  we  read,  “with  his  most  intimate 
friends,  wears  a  most  curious  cast.  On 
their  side  is  the  utmost  frankness  in 
the  disclosure  of  all  the  little  circum¬ 
stances  affording  them  pleasure  ;  on  his 
part  he  joins  in  their  joy,  and  revels  in 
their  intellectual  hilarity  ;  presents  these 
circumstances  again  in  a  more  fasci¬ 
nating  shape,  and  makes  his  page  the 
depository  of  all  the  benevolent  sym¬ 
pathies  in  which  he  so  munificently  in¬ 
dulges.  ”  Yet  in  return  for  all  this  frank¬ 
ness  and  confidence,  he  reveals  nothing 
of  his  own  condition  ;  and  when  pressed 
to  dilate  upon  the  character  and  tenor 
of  his  life,  he  replies  that  “  his  own 
heart  shall  be  the  depository  of  its  own 
gloomy  sensations  ;  and  that  when  he 
cannot  communicate  pleasure  he  will 
communiciate  nothing.  He  represents 
afflictions  as  beyond  the  power  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  redress  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
mean  in  him  to  excite  sympathy  so  un¬ 
availing.” 

Yet  this  attitude  of  singular  reserva¬ 
tion  and  self-repression  in  Brown  was 
not  that  of  the  mere  misanthrope,  for  he 
keenly  enjoyed  the  aspects  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  nature,  and  the  delights  of  hu¬ 
man  friendship.  In  the  Misanthrope  of 
Moli^re,  Alceste  exclaims — “  All  men 
are  so  odious  to  me  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  appear  rational  in  their  eyes. 
I  have  conceived  a  terrible  hatred  for 
them.  They  are^all  alike;  and  I  hate 
all  men  :  some,  b^ause  they  are  wicked 
and  mischievous  ;  others,  because  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  wicked,  and  have 
not  that  healthy  contempt  with  which 
vice  ought  to  inspire  all  virtuous  minds.  ” 
This  is  pure  misanthropy,  but  of  such 
darker  sentiments  there  was  nothing  at 
all  in  Brockden  Brown.  He  experi¬ 
enced  a  fervent  satisfaction  in  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  others  ;  he  labored  for  the  good 
of  those  dear  to  him,  with  unwearied  hand 
and  brain  ;  while  the  contemplation  of 
the  outward  life  in  nature  thrilled  his 
being  with  the  most  grateful  sensations. 
What  seemed  misanthropy  was  reserve. 


whose  barriers  could  not  be  broken 
down — a  reserve  due  in  the  first  'nstance 
to  his  sensitive  temperament,  but  deep¬ 
ened  by  regrets  over  decisions  precipi¬ 
tately  acted  upon,  and  his  extreme 
shrinking  from  wounding  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  others. 

Unable  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  his 
anxiety.  Brown  left  home  for  a  time,  and 
in  New  York  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith,  an  able  phy¬ 
sician  and  a  man  of  culture.  The 
friendship  which  sprang  up  between  the 
two  had  the  happiest  effects  ui>on  the 
mind  of  Brown.  One  seemed  to  furnish 
the  necessary  complement  to  the  other. 
Smith  appears  to  have  been  an  econo¬ 
mist,  a  great  believer  in  system,  precise 
in  his  |>erson,  appearance,  and  life,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  ease  and  grace 
which  belong  to  the  finished  man  of  the 
world.  Brown  was  the  opposite  of  all 
these ;  he  would  have  been  cramped 
and  dwarfed  by  system  ;  he  cared  as 
little  for  providing  for  the  future  as  the 
fowls  of  the  air  ;  he  was  negligent  of  his 
personal  appearance,  and  was  distrait  in 
mixed  society.  Yet  the  two  harmonized 
perfectly,  and  were  genuinely  attached 
to  each  other  until  the  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  were  severed  by  death.  A  literary 
society  formed  in  New  York,  with  the 
title  of  The  Friendly  Club,  afforded 
Brown  the  opportunity  of  airing  his 
opinions  upon  social  progress  and  the 
amelioration  of  society.  Like  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  the  founders  of  Brook  Farm, 
he  speculated  uj)on  a  Utopia  which  con¬ 
stantly  changed  its  phases  in  his  vision, 
but  was  always  surrounded  by  a  halo 
which  was  the  result  of  his  glowing  im¬ 
agination  and  his  ardent  desires  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  dream.  Frag¬ 
mentary  references  to  these  ideas  and 
aspirations  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  his  earlier  writings,  but  as  years 
passed  on  they  became  less  vivid,  and 
finally  were  perceived  to  be  altogether 
impracticable.  The  generous  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  youth  became  tempered  by  the 
wisdom  of  an  enlarged  experience. 

Greatly  averse  to  travel,  our  author 
contented  himself  with  excursions  into 
Connecticut  and  certain  other  of  the 
American  States,  and  he  has  left  a  very 
pleasant  record  of  a  jaunt  to  Rockaway. 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1797  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
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Alcuin,  his  first  published  work.  In 
this  book  he  discusses  the  matrimonial 
institution,  and  puts  forth,  in  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  manner,  all  the  arguments  that  God¬ 
win  before  him  arrayed  against  it.  In 
Brown’s  Paradise  of  Women,  extracted 
from  Alcuin,  we  find  the  following  ob¬ 
jections  :  “  My  objections  are  weighty 
ones,”  says  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  “  I  disapprove  of  it,  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  renders  the  female  a  slave 
to  the  man  ;  it  enjoins  and  enforces  sub¬ 
mission  on  her  part  to  the  will  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  it  includes  a  promise  of  implicit 
obedience  and  unalterable  affection.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  leaves  the  woman  destitute  of 
property ;  whatever  she  previously  pos¬ 
sesses  belongs  absolutely  to  the  man.” 
Again,  “Why  is  marriage  to  condemn  two 
human  beings  to  dwell  together  under  the 
same  roof,  and  to  eat  at  the  same  table, 
and  to  be  served  by  the  same  domes¬ 
tics  ?  This  circumstance  alone  is  the 
source  of  innumerable  ills.  Familiar¬ 
ity  is  the  sure  destroyer  of  reverence. 
All  the  bickerings  and  dissensions  of  a 
married  life  flow  from  no  other  source 
than  that  of  too  frequent  communica¬ 
tion.  How  difficult  is  it  to  introduce 
harmony  of  sentiment,  even  on  topics 
of  importance  between  two  persons  ? 
But  this  difficulty  is  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  and  frequency, 
and  the  connection  with  our  private  and 
personal  deportment,  of  these  topics.” 

After  the  dialogues  of  Alcuin,  Brown 
commenced  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  romance,  having  acquired  a  powerful 
incentive  from  the  works  of  Godwin, 
whose  novel  of  Caleb  Williams  exer¬ 
cised  a  singular  fascination  over  him. 
This  new  work  was  never  finished,  but 
all  that  was  left  of  it  the  writer  after¬ 
wards  published  in  a  collection  entitled, 
Carwin  and  other  American  Tales  and 
Pieces.  In  the  year  1793  he  witnessed 
the  desolation  of  his  native  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  by  pestilence.  The  yellow  fever 
committed  frightful  ravages  in  America 
during  this  year  and  several  succeeding 
years.  The  whole  of  the  Brown  family 
joined  in  the  stampede  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  time  to  escape  the  fever  ;  but, 
in  1798,  Charles,  having  remained  in 
New  York  until  it  was  too  late  to  fly, 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  terrible  effects 
of  this  plague.  The  scenes  which  dis- 
tingushed  the  disease  were  peculiarly 
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abhorrent.  Writing  from  New  York  to 
his  brother  James,  in  August,  1798,  he 
mentioned  that  he  was  preparing  his 
novel  of  Wieland  for  publication,  and 
he  also  referred  to  a  project,  which  had 
been  suggested,  of  a  magazine  for  his 
benefit.  The  letter  closed  w'ith  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  new  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  that  had  broken  out  in  the  city, 
but  he  added,  "  You  may  be  under  no 
concern  on  my  account,  since  my  abode 
is  far  enough  from  the  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  my  mode  of  living,  from  which 
animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors  are 
wholly  excluded,  gives  the  utmost  se¬ 
curity.”  His  family,  notwithstanding, 
wrote  him  many  urgent  letters,  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  fly  from  New  York  as  they 
had  fled  from  Philadelphia.  Every  day 
saw  the  fever  cover  a  still  wider  area, 
till  some  of  the  finest  streets  in  New 
York  were  completely  depopulated.  At 
length  it  effected  a  lodgment  in  Brown’s 
own  residence,  one  Scandella  having 
been  struck  down  by  the  disease.  The 
sufferer  was  nursed  by  Brown’s  most  in¬ 
timate  friend,  the  Dr.  Elihu  Smith  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Brown 
himself  was  subsequently  attacked  by 
the  fever,  but  it  yielded  to  treatment  in 
the  first  stages  ;  Scandella  and  Smith, 
however,  perished.  The  latter  had  sac¬ 
rificed  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  save 
others,  and  we  are  told  of  his  melan¬ 
choly  ending,  that  “he  saw  the  la.st 
symptom  of  disease,  black  vomit,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  ‘  decomposition,’  and 
died.”  The  scenes  of  which  Brown  was 
the  unwilling  spectator  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  fixed  themselves  indelibly  upon  his 
imagination. 

At  the  close  of  1798,  proposals  were 
issued  in  connection  with  Brown’s  new 
magazine.  He  was  almost  alone,  amongst 
all  the  writers  in  the  United  States  then 
living,  in  the  resolve  to  make  a  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  profession  of  letters 
alone.  Wieland  was  published  in  1798, 
and  the  following  year  witnessed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ormond :  or,  the  Secret  Wit¬ 
ness.  The  author’s  restless  mind  was 
always  projecting  some  new  work.  In 
1799  he  had  the  conception  of  no  fewer 
than  five  novels,  all  of  which  were  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  progression.  Of 
these,  Arthur  Meriyn  and  Edgar  Hunt- 
ly  were  completed,  and  published  in  the 
same  year  as  Ormond.  In  the  year 
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1800  appeared  the  second  part  of  Arthur 
Mervyrty  and  in  1801  the  novel  of  Clara 
Howardy  which  was  republished  in  Eng- » 
land  under  another  name.  These  were 
all  written  during  Brown’s  stay  in  New 
York.  Jane  Talbot y  his  last  romance  of 
the  same  character,  was  written  after  his 
return  to  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1799, 
was  published  the  first  number  of  The 
Monthly  Magazine  cfnd American  Review y 
and  Brow'n  continued  this  work  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1800.  In  October, 
1803,  the  first  part  of  his  new  periodi¬ 
cal,  entitled  The  Literary  Magazine  and 
American  Register y  was  issued.  For  five 
years  the  editor  labored  assiduously  at 
this  work,  to  which  he  contributed  an 
immense  number  of  sketches  and  pa¬ 
pers.  His  energy  apparently  knew  no 
diminution,  and  recognised  no  obsta¬ 
cles,  for  in  this  same  year,  1803,  Brown 
wrote  and  published  the  first  of  three 
political  pamphlets  with  which  his 
name  is  associated.  This  brochure 
was  entitled,  “  An  Address  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  French  ;  and 
on  the  late  breach  of  treaty  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  ;  including  a  translation  of  a  me¬ 
morial  on  the  war  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
cession  of  the  Mississippi  to  France, 
drawn  up  by  a  French  Counsellor  of 
State.”  In  this  pamphlet  the  writer 
(though  assuming  the  character  of  a 
French  Counsellor  of  State)  demonstates 
his  patriotism  as  an  American  citizen. 
Looking  back  upon  the  devastations  of 
the  late  war,  he  would  be  still  willing  to 
incur  as  terrible  a  visitation,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  for¬ 
eigner  from  the  land.  The  soil  of  the 
United  States  he  regards  as  sacred  and 
God-given,  and  the  human  race  de¬ 
mands  from  its  present  legitimate  own¬ 
ers  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  He  dep¬ 
recates  the  introduction  of  an  active 
European  power  into  Louisiana  as  in¬ 
imical  to  American  interests  and  prog¬ 
ress.  "  All  on  fire  to  extend  their  own 
power,”  he  observes  ;  “  fresh  from  per¬ 
nicious  conquests  ;  equipped  with  all 
the  engines  of  war  and  violence  :  measur¬ 
ing  their  own  success  by  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbors  ;  eager  to  divert,  into 
the  channel  of  their  own,  the  trade  and 
revenue  which  have  hitherto  been  ours  ; 
raising  an  insuperable  mound  to  our  fu¬ 
ture  progress  ;  spreading  among  us,  with 


fatal  diligence,  the  seeds  of  faction 
and  rebellion — what  more  fatal  wound 
could  befall  the  future  population,  hap¬ 
piness,  and  concord  of  this  new  world  ?” 

Brown’s  second  political  pamphlet 
dealt  with  the  British  Treaty,  and  was 
inscribed,  “To  those  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  the  sense  to  perceive,  and 
spirit  to  pursue,  the  true  interests  of  their 
country.”  In  the  year  1809  appeared 
his  third  political  pamphlet  “  An  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  utility  and  justice  of  Re¬ 
strictions  upon  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
Reflections  on  Foreign  Trade  in  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  Future  Prospects  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  From  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  as  may  have  been  already  gather¬ 
ed,  the  political  philosophy  of  Brown 
was  Utopian,  but  over  it  there  was 
thrown  not  only  the  charm  of  a  fervid 
affection  for  his  ow’n  country,  but  the 
glamor  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
solicitude  that  embraced  all  humanity. 

Brown’s  last  novel,  Jane  Talboty  was 
published  in  1804.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  is  the  least  meritorious 
of  all  his  works  ;  indeed,  had  he  not  al¬ 
ready  acquired  a  high  reputation,  he 
could  certainly  not  have  achieved  it  by 
his  last  romance.  In  1804,  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  the  sister  of  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Brown  now  settled  down  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  domestic  life 
found  that  deep  happiness  for  which,  as 
his  biographer  assures  us,  his  nature 
eminently  fitted  him.  Enjoying  a  period 
of  quiet  and  repose,  yet  not  having  won 
material  success  by  his  romances,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  more  solid  idea  of  an  annual 
publication  to  be  called  the  American 
Register.  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1806,  and  four  others  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  before  the  death  of  the  editor. 
In  addition  to  presenting  the  annals  of 
Europe  |and  America,  the  Register  em¬ 
braced  an  abstract  of  laws  and  public 
acts,  a  review  of  literature,  a  chronicle 
of  memorable  occurrences,  foreign  and 
domestic  scientific  intelligence,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  state  papers,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles.  To  the  last  Brown 
was  much  enamoured  of  geographical 
science,  and  he  left  unfinished  a  system 
of  geography,  general  and  particular, 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  if 
completed.  The  late  Mr.  John  Mur- 
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ray,  who  once  had  the  manuscript  in  his 
possession,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  it 
had  been  finished  and  published,  the  great 
work  of  Malte  Brun  would  never  have 
been  translated.  Brown,  also,  executed 
a  number  of  architectural  drawings  with 
such  skill  and  care  that  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  more  like  the  works  of  an 
engraver  than  the  result  of  hand-labor. 

But  while  he  was  devoting  himself  to 
his  various  literary  undertakings  with 
almost  unexampled  energy,  his  constitu¬ 
tional  enemy  was  secretly  gaining  upon 
him.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  consumption,  he  pursued  his  la¬ 
bors  with  unabated  courage  and  devo¬ 
tion,  until  the  disease  had  made  such 
alarming  inroads  upon  his  frame  as  to 
necessitate  action  on  the  part  of  his 
friends.  They  earnestly  recommended 
a  sea  voyage,  but  this  he  would  not 
listen  to.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1809,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  his 
friends  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health. 
Writing  to  his  wife  from  Hoboken,  he 
asks,  “  When  have  I  known  that  lightness 
and  vivacity  of  mind  which  the  divine 
flow  of  health,  even  in  calamity,  pro¬ 
duces  in  some  men  ?  and  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  me  no  doubt — at  least,  when 
not  soured  by  misfortune.  Never — 
scarcely  ever — not  longer  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  since  I  have  called  my¬ 
self  man.”  Yet  he  persistently  and  un- 
weariedly  prosecuted  his  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  relatives  who  had  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  misfortune,  and  whom  he  had  vol¬ 
untarily  taken  under  his  own  protection. 
On  his  return  home,  his  illness  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspect,  and  from  Novem¬ 
ber  loth,  1809,  till  the  a  2nd  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1810 — the  day  of  his  death — life 
was  with  him  one  prolonged  agony. 
His  age  was  thirty-nine. 

Brockden  Brown  was  unfortunately 
cut  off  at  the  very  time  when  the  results 
of  his  wide  study  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  be  made  of  service  to 
others.  He  had  little  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  on  one  occasion  said  he 
would  rather  consort  with  a  ploughman 
or  an  old  market-woman  for  ever,  than 
expose  himself  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  perils  whch  beset  the  heels  of  a  Led- 
yard  or  a  Park.  He  was  careless  of 
money,  and  slovenly  in  dress,  but  he  was 
habitually  careful  in  his  diet.  He  ab¬ 


stained  from  spirituous  liquors  long  be¬ 
fore  temperance  societies  were  establish¬ 
ed,  and  he  wrote  papers  in  one  of  his 
magazines  on  the  deleterious  effects  of 
intemperance,  and  of  the  use  of  greasy 
articles  of  food. 

Though  nominally  a  Quaker,  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  sect.  “  The 
truth  is,”  he  said,  ”  I  am  no  better  than 
an  oustcast  of  that  warlike  sect.”  He 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
orthodox  believer  as  he  was  from  the 
atheist.  He  believed  in  the  common 
Father  of  the  human  race,  but  beyond 
that  his  religion  was  difficult  to  'define, 
if,  indeed,  it  recognised  any  precise  dog¬ 
mas.  Finally,  Brown  differed  from  the 
great  majorty  of  men  in  indulging  a  very 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers. 
”  Though  attached,”  says  his  biographer, 
“  to  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  though  he 
would  for  hours  be  absorbed  in  architec¬ 
tural  studies,  measuring  proportions  with 
his  compasses,  and  drawing  plans  of 
Grecian  temples  or  Gothic  cathedrals, 
monasteries,  or  castles  ;  though  addicted 
to  every  kind  of  abstracton,  and  attach¬ 
ed  by  habit  to  reverie,  he  would  break 
off  with  the  utmost  ease  from  these  fa¬ 
vorite  occupations  of  his  mind,  and  en¬ 
ter  into  conversation  on  any  topic  with  a 
fluency  and  copiousness  which  approach¬ 
ed  to  the  finest  eloquence.  He  was 
never  dictatorial  or  intrusive  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  pleased  when  holding  discourse, 
and  conscious  of  superior  colloquial  tal¬ 
ents,  he  was,  among  men  of  the  world, 
or  loud  and  long  talkers,  generally  silent, 
though  not  perhaps  a  listener.  Though 
not  imposing  in  personal  appearance, 
and  fvith  great  simplicity  of  manners,  he 
was  winning  in  his  address,  and  made 
friends  of  both  sexes  wherever  he  felt 
that  the  object  was  worthy.  A  man  of 
uncommon  acquirements,  superior  tal¬ 
ents,  amiable  manners,  and  exalted  vir¬ 
tues.” 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  works  of  this  writer,  the  one  abiding 
impression  left  upon  the  mind  after  a 
perusal  of  his  novels  is  that  of  a  singular 
and  abnormal  imagination.  We  remem¬ 
ber  nothing  exactly  like  them,  either 
amongst  English  or  American  writers, 
and  upon  a  first  reflection  they  seem  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  harmony  with  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  author  himself. 
There  is  a  fulness  and  spontaneity  of 
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eloquence  in  some  of  these  romances 
which  can  only  be  matched  by  Shelley 
in  poetry  ;  and  between  these  two  minds 
there  was  not  a  little  in  common.  Had 
Shelley  written  novels,  we  can  well  im¬ 
agine  that  they  would  have  been  after 
the  same  type  as  Brown’s — distinguished 
for  a  grand  picturesqueness,  and  a  bold 
and  vivid  imagination.  One  who  knew 
Shelley  well  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“  nothing  so  blended  itself  with  the 
structure  of  his  interior  mind  as  the 
creations  of  Brown.”  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  similarity  that  exists  between 
Godwin  and  Brockden  Brown,  and  yet 
they  present  as  many  points  of  difference 
as  of  concord.  Undoubtedly,  Brown 
was  a  close  reader  of  the  author  of  Po¬ 
litical  Justice,  but  the  cast  of  mind  and 
disposition  of  the  two  varied  consider¬ 
ably.  The  English  philosopher  was  to 
a  great  extent  cold,  calculating,  precise, 
and  diplomatic.  Brown  was  the  very 
reterse  of  all  these  ;  he  was  calm  and 
placid,  not  from  lack  of  sympathy,  of 
which  he  had  abundance,  but  from  his 
soft  and  childlike  disposition.  Then, 
too,  he  had  moments  of  high  poetic  ex¬ 
altation  to  which  Godwin  was  a  stranger. 
He  has  left  Jon  record,  nevertheless,  his 
sense  of  ”  the  transcendent  merits  of 
Caleb  Williams,”  a  work  which  impress¬ 
ed  him  so  profoundly  as  to  cause  him 
the  deepest  dissatisfaction  with  his  own 
early  literary  efforts.  But  the  one  pro¬ 
tracted  horror  of  Caleb  Williams  differs 
altogether  from  the  fearful  and  ghostly 
situations  in  Brown’s  best  novels.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  another  work  by  Godwin 
which  must  have  remained  upon  Brown’s 
memory  as  clearly  as,  if  not  more  so 
than,  the  masterpiece  of  fiction  just 
named.  It  ,is  in  St.  Leon  that  we  see  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  class  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  apparently  supernatural  inci¬ 
dents  in  which  Brown  revelled.  Pas¬ 
sion  was  finely  and  terribly  depicted  in 
Caleb  Williams,  but  it  was  in  St.  Leon 
that  Godwin  endeavored  to  “  mix  hu¬ 
man  passions  and  feelings  with  incredi¬ 
ble  situations,”  to  use  his  own  lan¬ 
guage.  The  hero,  St.  Leon,  becomes 
the  depository  of  the  two  mighty  secrets, 
the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  the  Elixir 
Vitae.  He  becomes  endowed  with 
boundless  wealth,  and  enjoys  complete 
immunity  from  disease,  weakness,  and 
death.  This  strange  romance,  saturated 


with  improbability,  must  have  exer¬ 
cised,  equally  with  its  predecessor,  a 
wonderful  influence  over  Brown.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  the  first  important  result  of 
his  traffic  with  the  mysterious  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  we  have  the  novel  of 
Wieland:  or,  the  Ventriloquist.  This 
title,  however,  conveys  no  notion  of  the 
exact  character  of  the  romance.  To  a 
reader  of  an  unsympathetic  or  unimagi¬ 
native  mind,  it  must  always  appear  a 
very  unsatisfactory  work.  The  inven¬ 
tion  is  so  bizarre,  the  machinery  so  fan¬ 
tastic  and  unexpected.  The  author 
claims  that  the  incidents  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  conclusion  of  the  F  rench  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  reader  will  be  that 
the  age  of  miracles  has  indeed  returned, 
if  he  be  called  upon  to  affirm  his  belief 
in  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in 
Wieland.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  the  younger  Wieland,  for  no 
deeds  can  be  more  strange,  more  cruel, 
or  more  revolting  than  those  sometimes 
committed  under  the  pressure  of  relig¬ 
ious  hallucination.  The  experience  of 
Wieland  in  this  direction  is  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  Wieland  family,  doomed  to  pre¬ 
mature  extinction,  consists  of  Wieland 
himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  his 
sister  (who  relates  the  story),  a  bosom 
friend  named  Pleyel,  and  an  adopted 
daughter.  The  mysterious  death  of 
Wieland’s  father  by  self-combustion  im¬ 
pressed  the  son  very  deeply,  till  he  be¬ 
came  reserved,  grave,  and  the  subject  of 
religious  previsions.  Moral  necessity 
and  Calvinistic  inspiration  were  the  props 
on  which  he  reposed.  Carwin  the  bilo- 
quist,  destined  to  be  the  spring  of  every 
evil  to  this  happy  family,  contracted  a 
familiarity  with  its  members  under  the 
most  singular  circumstances.  He  first  be¬ 
gan  to  act  with  his  secret  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  upon  W’ieland  himself. 
The  wretched  man  having  left  his  home 
one  day,  suddenly  imagines  he  hears 
his  wife’s  voice  by  his  side.  He  con¬ 
verses  with’  her,  but  on  reaching  home 
he  is  amazed  to  discover  that  she  has 
never  quitted  the  house.  This  becomes 
the  first  strong  intimation  to  Wieland  of 
that  which  he  has  always  suspected  since 
his  father’s  death — that  he  is  to  be  the 
direct  subject  of  Divine  communications. 
Pleyel  is  next  informed,  apparently  by 
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the  same  supernatural  agency,  that  his 
mistress,  who  is  in  Europe,  is  dead  ; 
and  long  afterwards  it  is  shown  that  at 
this  time  she  had  given  out  a  report  of 
her  own  death  for  a  special  purpose. 
Wieland’s  sister  next  passes  under  the 
spell  of  Carwin.  His  first  appearance 
before  her  made  a  vivid  and  indelible  im¬ 
pression  upon  her,  and  in  describing  his 
person  she  says — “  His  cheeks  were  pal¬ 
lid  and  lank,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  forehead 
overshaded  by  coarse  straggling  hairs, 
his  teeth  large  and  irregular,  though 
sound  and  brilliantly  white,  and  his  chin 
discolored  by  a  tetter.  His  skin  was  of 
coarse  grain  and  sallow  hue.  Every 
feature  was  wide  of  beauty,  and  the  out¬ 
line  of  his  face  reminded  you  of  an  in¬ 
verted  cone  ;  and  yet  his  forehead,  so  far 
as  shaggy  locks  would  allow  it  to  be 
seen,  his  eyes  lustrously  black,  and  pos¬ 
sessing,  in  the  midst  of  haggardness,  a 
radiance  inexpressibly  serene  and  po¬ 
tent,  and  something  in  the  rest  of  his 
features  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe,  but  which  served  to  betoken  a 
mind  of  the  highest  order,  were  essential 
ingredients  in  the  portrait.”  But  to 
describe  the  character  of  this  most  fatal 
of  mankind  she  has  no  adequate  lan¬ 
guage.  When  she  calls  up  his  image 
her  blood  is  congealed,  and  her  fingers 
palsied.  Pleyel  and  Wieland’s  sister  be¬ 
come  the  subjects  of  a  mutual  affection, 
but  it  is  blasted  when  the  former  is  an 
ear-witness  to  the  assignations  of  the 
lady  with  another  lover.  The  mystery 
deepens  ;  it  is  in  vain  she  endeavors  to 
explain,  and  her  arguments  only  con¬ 
vince  Pleyel  that  she  adds  hypocrisy  to 
dissoluteness,  and  he  flies  from  the 
scene.  It  is  Carwin  who  has  wrecked 
their  happiness  by  the  exercise  of  his 
marvellous  powers.  She  constantly 
hears  mysterious  voices,  but  they  are 
rather  directed  towards  her  preservation 
than  otherwise.  Meanwhile  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Wieland  to  the  Divine  will — 
for  such  he  takes  to  be  the  end  of  the 
manifestations  of  which  he  is  the  sub¬ 
ject — proceeds  in  terrible  stages.  He 
also  believes  in  the  supposed  fall  of  his 
sister  from  virtue.  A  friend  who  arrives 
at  the  house  of  the  Wielands,  assures 
the  sister  that  Francis  Carwin  is  a  crim¬ 
inal  who  has  escap>ed  from  Newgate  pris¬ 
on — that  he  had  been  found  guilty  upon 
two  indictments  of  robbery  and  murder. 


A  correspondent,  speaking  of  Carwin, 
describes  him  in  general  terms  “  as  the 
most  incomprehensible  and  formidable 
among  men  ;  as  engaged  in  schemes 
reasonably  suspected  to  be  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  criminal,  but  such  as  no  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  is  able  to  unravel  ; 
that  his  ends  are  pursued  by  means 
which  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  he  be 
not  in  league  with  some  infernal  spirit  ; 
that  his  crimes  have  hitherto  been  per¬ 
petrated  with  the  aid  of  some  unknown 
but  desperate  accomplices ;  that  he 
wages  a  perpetual  war  against  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind,  and  sets  his  engines 
of  destruction  at  work  against  every  ob¬ 
ject  that  presents  itself.”  Wieland, 
carrying  out,  as  he  believes,  the  man¬ 
date  of  Heaven,  first  murders  his  wife. 
He  had  earnestly  prayed  for  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  some  other  victim,  and  would 
readily  have  given  his  own  life  ;  but  the 
Divine  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  he  must 
obey  it.  After  the  deed  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated,  he  again  heard  the  mysterious 
voice  directing  him  as  follows  ; — “  Thou 
hast  done  well,  but  all  is  not  done — the 
sacrifice  is  incomplete:  thy  children  must 
be  offered  ;  they  must  perish  with  their 
mother  !”  And  he  forthwith  takes  the 
lives  of  his  three  innocents.  He  next 
endeavors  to  take  the  life  of  his  sister, 
but  fails.  He  is  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Endowed  with  superhu¬ 
man  energy  and  strength,  he  bursts  all 
bonds,  escapes,  and  once  more  appears  at 
his  own  home.  Carwin  has  just  revealed 
to  Wieland’s  sister  the  power  of  ventril- 
ocution  which  he  possesses  ;  but  when 
he  is  aware  of  the  awful  crimes  which 
have  resulted  from  his  use  of  it,  he  pro¬ 
fesses  his  innocence  of  any  intention  to 
instigate  these  deeds,  and  expresses  the 
utmost  horror  of  them.  He  then  re¬ 
lates  his  past  history.  Wieland  returns 
during  the  recital,  and  thanks  God  when 
he  perceives  his  sister,  for  she  is  to  be 
the  final  victim  of  that  holocaust  where¬ 
by  the  Divine  will  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  in  his  own  person.  He 
is  proceeding  to  this  last  sacrifice,  when 
his  hand  is  arrested.  She  reveals  to 
him  that  he  has  been  acting  under  the 
instigation  of  Carwin — a  fact  which 
she  herself  firmly  believed.  Wieland  is 
seized  with  a  fearful  trembling  ;  he  does 
not  comprehend  all  ;  but  he  hears  the 
voice  again,  this  time  to  assure  him  that 
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he  has  acted  not  upon  supernatural  de¬ 
cree,  but  in  obedience  to  the  fanatical 
guidance  of  his  disordered  senses.  He 
is  transformed  at  once  into  the  man  of 
sorrows.  His  blissful  visions  are  ended  ; 
his  eyes  are  without  moisture,  and  gleam 
with  the  fire  that  consumes  his  vitals. 
He  grasps  the  knife  which  lies  upon  the 
ground,  plunges  it  to  the  hilt  in  his  own 
neck,  and  his  life  instantly  escapes  with 
the  stream  that  gushes  from  the  wound. 
Thus  ends  the  career  of  one  whose 
mind,  devoted  to  morbid  introspection 
and  religious  delusions,  was  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  operations  and  impostures 
of  Carwin. 

Where  the  author  will  be  regarded  as 
having  overstepped  the  bounds  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  in 
such  incidents  as  that  of  the  spontane¬ 
ous  combustion  of  the  elder  Wieland. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  that  history  fur¬ 
nishes  a  parallel  case  of  the  extinction  of 
life  and  bodily  decomposition  ;  but  we  re¬ 
quire  more  evidence  upon  the  question, 
and  upon  the  process,  than  we  find  ten¬ 
dered  here.  But  as  an  imaginary  in¬ 
stance  of  that  alleged  awful  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  phenomenon  of  nature,  self-combus¬ 
tion,  the  narration  in  this  romance  is  at 
once  graphic  and  enthralling.  Having 
beheld  a  prelusive  gleam,  and  witnessed 
other  prognostications  of  his  fate,  the 
father  of  the  hero  is  environed  by  a  fiery 
cloud,  and  at  last  perishes  ;  “  yet  not 
till  insupportable  exhalations,  and  crawl¬ 
ing  putrefaction,  had  driven  from  his 
chamber  and  the  house  every  one  whom 
their  duty  did  not  detain.” 

The  successive  scenes  in  which  the 
story  of  Wieland  is  worked  out  are  in¬ 
stinct  with  dramatic  power  ;  while  the 
strange  and  incomprehensible  appear¬ 
ances  of  Carwin  excite  alternate  emo¬ 
tions  of  terror  and  disgust — emotions 
enhanced  by  the  mystery  which  envel¬ 
ops  his  deeds,  and  the  potent  influence 
which  he  wields  over  his  unsuspecting 
victim.  Especially  eloquent  and  impas¬ 
sioned  is  that  chapter  of  the  novel  where 
Wieland  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  justice  to 
answer  for  his  crimes,  and  he  delivers  a 
reply  “  with  significance  of  gesture,  and 
a  tranquil  majesty,  which  denoted  less 
of  humanity  than  godhead.”  We  have 
not  space  to  give  the  pathetic  parts  of 
Wieland’s  address,  but  we  quote  its 
opening  passages  as  indicating  the  line 


of  his  defence,  and  as  showing  the  level 
of  simple  yet  singularly  impressive  rhet¬ 
oric  attained  by  the  author  throughout 
the  novel  : — 

“  Theodore  Wieland,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
was  now  called  upon  for  his  defence.  He 
looked  around  him  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  with  a  mild  countenance.  At  length  he 
spoke  : — 

"  *  It  is  strange  ;  I  am  known  to  my  judges 
and  auditors.  Who  is  there  present  a  stranger 
to  the  character  of  Wieland  ?  Who  knows  him 
not  as  a  husband — as  a  father — as  a  friend? 
Yet  here  am  I  arraigned  as  a  criminal.  I  am 
charged  with  diabolical  malice  !  I  am  accused 
of  the  murder  of  my  wife  and  my  children  ! 

“  *  It  is  true  they  were  slain  by  me  ;  they  all 
perished  by  my  hand.  The  task  of  vindication 
is  ignoble.  What  is  it  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  vindicate  ?  and  before  whom  ? 

‘  You  know  that  they  are  dead,  and  that 
they  were  killed  by  me.  What  more  would 
you  have?  Would  you  extort  from  me  a 
statement  of  my  motives  ?  Have  you  failed  to 
discover  them  already?  You  charge  me  with 
malice  ;  but  your  eyes  are  not  shut ;  your  rea¬ 
son  is  still  vigorous  ;  your  memory  has  not 
forsaken  you.  You  know  whom  it  is  that  you 
thus  charge.  The  habits  of  his  life  are  known 
to  you  ;  the  treatment  of  his  wife  and  his  off¬ 
spring  are  known  to  you  ;  the  soundness  of  his 
integrity,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his 
principles,  are  familiar  to  your  apprehension  ; 
yet  you  persist  in  this  charge  !  You  lead  me 
hither  manacled  as  a  felon  ;  you  deem  me 
worthy  of  a  vile  and  tormenting  death  ! 

“  ‘  Who  are  they  whom  I  have  devoted  to 
death  ?  My  wife — the  little  ones  that  drew 
their  being  from  me — that  creature  who,  as  she 
surpassed  them  in  excellence,  claimed  a  larger 
affection  than  those  whom  natural  affinities 
bound  to  my  heart.  Think  ye  that  malice 
could  have  urged  me  to  this  deed  ?  Hide  your 
audacious  fronts  from  the  scrutiny  of  Heaven. 
Take  refuge  in  some  cavern  un visited  by 
human  eyes.  Ye  may  deplore  your  wickedness 
or  folly,  but  ye  cannot  expiate  it. 

“  *  Think  not  that  I  speak  for  your  sakes. 
Hug  to  your  hearts  this  detestable  infatuation. 
Deem  me  still  a  murderer,  and  drag  me  to 
untimely  death.  I  make  not  an  effort  to  dispel 
your  illusion  ;  I  utter  not  a  word  to  cure  you 
of  your  sanguinary  folly  :  but  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  some  in  this  assembly  who  have  come 
from  far.  For  their  sakes,  whose  distance  has 
disabled  them  from  knowing  me,  I  will  tell  what 
I  have  done,  and  why. 

*'  ‘  It  is  needless  to  say  that  God  is  the  object 
of  my  supreme  passion.  I  have  cherished  in 
his  presence  a  single  and  upright  heart ;  I  have 
thirsted  for  the  knowledge  of  his  will  ;  I  have 
burnt  with  ardor  to  approve  my  faith  and  my 
obedience.  My  da^shave  been  spent  in  search¬ 
ing  for  the  revelation  of  that  will ;  but  my  days 
have  been  mournful,  because  my  search  failed. 
I  solicited  direction.  I  turned  on  every  side 
where  glimmerings  of  light  could  be  discovered. 
I  have  not  been  wholly  uninformed  ;  but  my 
knowledge  has  always  stopped  short  of  cer- 
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uinty.  Dissatisfaction  has  insinuated  itself 
into  all  my  thoughts.  My  purposes  have  been 
pure,  my  wishes  indefatigable  ;  but  not  till 
lately  were  these  purposes  thoroughly  accom¬ 
plished,  and  these  wishes  fully  gratifi^. 

“  ‘  I  thank  thee,  my  Father,  for  thy  bounty  ; 
that  thou  didst  not  ask  a  less  sacrifice  than 
this  ;  that  thou  placedst  me  in  a  condition  to 
testify  my  submission  to  thy  will !  What  have 
I  withheld  which  it  was  thy  pleasure  to  exact  ? 
Now  may  I,  with  dauntless  and  erect  eye, 
claim  my  reward,  since  I  have  given  thee  the 
treasure  of  my  soul.’  ” 

The  accused  then  proceeds  in  vehement 
language  to  set  forth  the  black  catalogue 
of  his  crimes,  with  the  method  of  their 
accomplishment. 

What  was  the  author’s  object  in  this 
story,  which  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force 
of  passion,  misery,  and  terror  ?  Some 
may  object  that  the  exceptional  manifes¬ 
tations  of  Nature  are  not  legitimate 
ground-work  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  that  which  is 
apparently  beyond  Nature,  as  well  as 
that  which  in  humanity  strikes  us  with 
horror  and  awe,  should  not  be  taken  by 
the  artist  whose  genius  has  a  special 
susceptibility  in  that  direction.  Brown 
used  these  things,  and  practically  con¬ 
veyed  an  indelible  lesson  against  all  su¬ 
perstition.  Man  is  rebuked  for  his  prone¬ 
ness  to  believe  that  he  is  worked  upon 
by  supernatural  .powers,  and  the  crimes 
of  Wieland  are  a  protest  against  those 
hysterical  religious  feelings  which  may 
not  always  result  in  such  dire  calami¬ 
ties,  but  which — when  cherished  and 
browed  over — inevitably  lead  to  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  reason.  In  the  hands  of 
a  tiro,  the  materials  of  which  Wieland 
is  composed  would  have  resulted  in  a 
melodrama  of  the  commonest  and  most 
pinchbeck  order  ;  but  being  infused  by 
the  spirit  and  power  of  genius,  they  are 
transformed  into  a  gloomy  and  awful 
tragedy,  in  which  the  reader  forgets  for 
a  time  the  incredibility  of  the  incidents 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  situations. 

Wieland,  upon  the  whole,  deservedly 
ranks  as  Brown’s  completest  work  of  fic¬ 
tion.  There  is  method  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  order  in  its  development,  and  na¬ 
turalness  in  its  termination.  In  many 
of  the  author’s  efforts  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  particular  phases  of  passion  with 
an  energy  that  has  not  served  him 
throughout  the  work.  Hence  the  frag¬ 
mentary  and  unequal  character  of  some 
Niw  Suiis.— Vou  XXVIII.,  No.  5 


of  his  novels.  The  great  charge  against 
him  is  that  he  has  departed  from  the  re¬ 
alities  of  every-day  life.  Griswold  de¬ 
fends  him  by  affirming  that  “  the  most 
incredible  of  his  incidents  had  parallels 
in  true  history,  and  the  metaphysical 
unity  and  consistency  of  his  novels  are 
apparent  to  all  readers  familiar  with 
psychological  phenomena.”  Griswold 
appears  to  have  accepted  Brown’s  own 
statements  of  the  alleged  facts  upon 
which  his  novels  were  based.  Even  his 
warmest  defender  admits  that  he  disre¬ 
garded  rules  and  cared  little  for  criti¬ 
cism.  This  attitude  of  superiority  to 
the  laws  which  are  supposed  to  govern 
fiction  has  in  several  cases  marred  the 
effect  of  what  is  otherwise  really  fine  and 
remarkable  work.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  all  this  talk  about  probabilities  and 
possibilities  is  wholly  beside  the  mark. 
It  is  senseless  to  criticise  a  fairy  tale  by 
the  standard  of  the  morning  paper,  and 
it  is  just  as  senseless  and  perverse  to 
insist  on  cramping  invention  within  the 
arbitrary  limits  of  commonplace  realities 
as  seen  through  commonplace  vision. 

In  Ormond,  Brown  again  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  the  development  of  individual 
character.  All  his  strength  is  spent 
upon  the  delineation  of  the  hero  of  the 
novel,  who  in  some  respects  appears 
more  diabolical  than  Wieland.  An  af¬ 
finity  has  been  traced  between  Ormond 
and  Falkland,  the  hero  of  Godwin’s  cel¬ 
ebrated  romance.  In  the  outset  this 
affinity  appears  real  and  substantial,  but 
as  Ormond  gradually  unfolds  himself,  it 
is  perceived  that  the  affinity  is  only  su¬ 
perficial.  Both  characters  are  con¬ 
ceived  originally  in  the  most  amiable 
colors  ;  they  are  the  paragons  of  benev¬ 
olence  and  moral  excellence — but  lines 
of  divergence  quickly  appear.  Falkland 
has  been  drawn  into  the  commission  of 
a  solitary  act  which  haunts  him  with  fa¬ 
talistic  power  ;  but  his  real  sentiments 
are  what  they  first  appear  to  be.  Or¬ 
mond,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  those 
beings  who  place  before  themselves  su¬ 
preme  objects  of  good,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  commit  wholesale  crimes  to 
compass  these  objects.  He  is  an  angel 
of  light  to  Constantia  Dudley  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  plotting  her  ruin, 
and  overwhelming  her  with  obligations 
the  more  readily  to  lead  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  desires.  Failing  in  all, 
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he  endeavors  to  force  her  virtue,  after 
having  removed  her  father  from  his 
path.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  true 
character  of  this  man,  who  to  the  world 
at  large  appears  a  second  Bayard  : 

“  The  enormity  of  this  deed  (the  murder  of 
the  heroine’s  father)  appeared  by  no  means  in* 
cong^ous  with  the  sentiments  of  Ormond. 
Human  life  is  momentous  or  trivial  in  our 
eyes  according  to  the  course  which  our  habits 
and  opinions  have  taken.  Passion  greedily 
accepts,  and  habit  readily  offers,  the  sacrifice 
of  another’s  life  ;  and  reason  obeys  the  impulse 
of  education  and  desire.  A  youdi  of  eighteen, 
a  volunteer  in  a  Russian  army  encamped  in 
Bessarabia,  made  a  prey  of  a  Tartar  girl,  found 
in  the  field  of  a  recent  battle.  Conducting 
her  to  his  quarters,  he  met  a  friend,  who,  on 
some  pretence,  claimed  the  victim.  From 
angry  words  they  betook  themselves  to  their 
swords.  A  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  first 
claimant  ran  his  antagonist  through  the  body. 
He  then  bore  his  prize  unmolested  away,  and 
having  exercised  brutality  of  one  kind  upon  his 
victim,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  as  an  offering 
to  the  manes  of  Sarsefield,  the  friend  whom  he 
had  slain.  Next  morning,  willing  more  sig¬ 
nally  to  expiate  his  guilt,  he  rushed  alone  upon 
a  troop  of  Turkish  foragers,  and  brought  away 
five  heads,  suspended  by  their  gory  locks  to  his 
horse’s  mane.  These  he  cast  upon  the  grave 
of  Sarsefield,  and  conceived  himself  fully  to 
have  expiated  yesterday’s  offence.  In  reward 
for  his  prowess,  the  general  gave  him  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Cossack  troops.  This  youth 
was  Ormond,  and  such  is  a  specimen  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  during  a  military  career  of  eight  years, 
in  a  warfare  the  most  savage  and  implacable, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  iniquitous  and 
wanton,  which  history  records.” 

This  combination  of  Moloch  and  Be¬ 
lial  was  never  the  character  of  Godwin’s 
Falkland.  Yet  both  romances  have  the 
common  object  of  demonstrating  the 
Fa'talistic  tendency  of  a  master-passion. 
From  the  smouldering  fire  rises  a  Vesu¬ 
vius  of  destruction.  In  the  case  of  Or¬ 
mond  the  ruin  which  he  works  is  of  a 
complete  and  devastating  nature.  There 
is  no  villainy  so  hateful,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  so  cruel  and  powerful  for  evil, 
as  that  which  fashions  and  matures  its 
purpK)ses  under  the  cloak  of  virtue  and 
benevolence. 

In  the  first  part  of  Arthur  Mervyn,  or 
Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793,  Brown  de¬ 
picts  the  horrors  of  pestilence  as  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  As  he 
observed  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  such  visitations 
to  pass  away  without  giving  rise  in 
thoughtful  and  humanitarian  minds  to 
schemes  of  reformation  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  thf  future,  which,  if  they  can- 
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not  wholly  avert  such  visitations,  may 
at  least  mitigate  their  effects.  In  the  I 

autumn  of  1793  Philadelphia  presented  ' 

scenes  of  terror,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  of  fortitude  and  constancy,  whose 
parallel  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
plague-stricken  cities  of  the  ancient  ^ 

world.  “  He  that  depicts,”  says  the  I 

author,  ”  in  lively  colors,  the  evils  of  I 

disease  and  poverty,  performs  an  emi-  I 

nent  service  to  the  sufferers,  by  calling  ^ 

forth  benevolence  in  those  who  are  able  ! 

to  afford  relief;  and  he  who  portrays  ^ 

examples  of  disinterestedness  and  intre-  | 

pidity,  confers  on  virtue  the  notoriety 
and  homage  that  are  due  to  it,  and  n 

rouses  in  the  spectators  the  spirit  of  I 

salutary  emulation.” 

The  novel  opens  with  the  discovery  | 

of  Arthur  Mervyn  leaning  against  the 
wall  of  a  mansion  in  Philadelphia 
stricken  with  the  terrible  fever.  He  is 
rescued  by  a  humane  passer-by,  and 
conveyed  to  his  own  home,  where  he  is 
tenderly  nursed  by  his  wife.  While  re¬ 
covering,  a  stranger  appears  upon  the 
scene,  who  p>oisons  the  mind  of  his  ben¬ 
efactors  against  Mervyn.  As  the  result 
of  this,  the  hero  narrates  his  own  story. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  Pennsylvanian  yeo¬ 
man.  After  the  death  of  his  mother, 
his  father  marries  a  low-bred  woman  ; 
and  Arthur,  unable  longer  to  remain  un¬ 
der  the  paternal  roof,  endeavors  to  push 
his  fortunes  in  Philadelphia.  Meeting 
with  a  young  man,  to  whom  he  reveals 
his  situation,  he  is  conveyed  to  a  magni¬ 
ficent  mansion,  and  is  there  locked  up 
in  a  closet.  A  husband,  who  has  de¬ 
posited  an  infant  in  his  wife’s  bed  in 
the  hope  that  having  just  lost  her  own, 
she  will  adopt  it,  enters  the  adjoining 
apartment.  Arthur  hears  the  dialogue 
which  ensues,  and  also  the  details  of  a 
plot  for  defrauding  a  rich  nabob  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  at  length 
procures  his  freedom,  and  determines  to  | 

leave  the  city.  He  begs  from  a  passing  ] 

stranger  money  to  carry  him  over  the 
Schuylkill,  whereupon  his  patron  hears 
his  story,  becomes  interested  in  him,  j 

and  engages  him  as  his  amanuensis.  ^ 

He  is  clothed  in  new  garments  by  his 
employer  Welbeck,  and  is  astonished  to  | 

discover  the  great  similarity  between 
himself  and  a  mad  youth  named  Claver¬ 
ing,  who  had  died  under  his  father’s  \ 

roof.  Welbeck  introduces  Mervyn  to  a  j 
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beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady, 
who  is  filled  with  the  strongest  emotion 
on  noticing  Mervyn’s  resemblance  to 
another.  Mervyn  deems  Welbeck  to  be 
an  illustrious  foreigner,  expatriated  from 
Europe,  and  the  lady  he  regards  as  his 
daughter,  while  the  youth  to  whom  he 
bears  so  extraordinary  a  resemblance 
was  doubtless  her  brother,  to  whom  she 
was  deeply  attached.  Mervyn,  after 
having  been  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  all 
that  has  gone  before,  is  requested  by 
Welbeck  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  When  he  sees  this  lady  she 
also  is  surprised  by  his  appearance.  In 
her  house  he  discovers  a  portrait  of  Cla¬ 
vering,  drawn  by  himself,  and  given  to 
Mervyn  by  the  artist,  but  lost  with  some 
other  things  by  Arthur.  He  ascertains 
from  Mrs.  Wentworth  that  Clavering 
was  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  owned 
the  house  in  which  Welbeck  resides. 
Clavering  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
Mervyn’s  suspicions  of  his  patron  are 
now  aroused,  and  amongst  other  things 
he  discovers  that  the  supposed  daughter 
can  only  sustain  the  relation  of  a  wife 
towards  Welbeck.  The  plot  thickens, 
and  one  night  Mervyn  hears  the  report 
of  a  pistol  from  Welbeck’s  room.  On 
proceeding  thither,  he  finds  his  patron 
gazing  upon  the  corpse  of  a  man  just 
murdered.  Welbeck  now  discloses  his 
career  of  villainy.  The  lady  who  is 
with  him  is  one  of  his  victims,  thrown 
into  his  power  by  the  death  of  her 
brother,  whose  property  he  has  taken. 
The  man  lying  dead,  named  Watson,  is 
a  person  who  has  come  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  upon  i  him  for  another  crime. 
Mervyn  now  assists  Welbeck  in  burying 
the  body  of  Watson,  and  then  accom¬ 
panies  the  former  across  the  Delaware. 
Welbeck  is  apparently  drowned,  but 
Mervyn  saves  himself,  and  also  a  pocket- 
book  given  him  by  the  drowning  man. 
Mervyn  afterwards  discovers,  pasted 
between  the  leaves  of  this  book,  bank¬ 
notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty-thousand 
dollars,  which  belong  to  the  daughter  of 
one  Ix)di.  Mervyn,  who  has  been  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  country  for  some  time  past, 
returns  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  owner  of  the  notes. 
He  enters  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
pestilence,  and  passes  through  a  series 
of  the  most  extraordinary  adventures. 
In  Welbeck’s  house,  he  is  astonished  by 


the  apparition  of  his  former  patron. 
Welbeck  had  ,not  committed  suicide  in 
the  Delaware  as  supposed,  but  had  safely 
reached  the  Jersey  shore.  He  also  has 
now  returned  to  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  treasure  he  had 
lost.  Mervyn  confronts  him,  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  possession  of  the  notes. 
Welbeck  endeavors  to  recover  them,  but 
in  the  end  the  notes  are  burned  to  ashes. 
Other  incidents  follow,  and  finally  Mer¬ 
vyn,  who  was  suffering  from  the  fever, 
is  rescued  by  the  person  to  whom  he 
tells  his  story. 

This  novel  abounds  in  improbabilities 
and  contradictions,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  trace .  its  complicated  plot. 
Episodes  are  introduced  which  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  what  has  gone 
before,  and  as  little  to  do  with  that  which 
comes  after  them.  In  fact,  the  whole 
romance  is  an  olla  podrida  of  startling 
events.  But  there  are  passages  in  it 
which  for  beauty  and  eloquence  have 
never  been  excelled  by  the  author.  The 
incidents  are  exceedingly  dramatic,  and 
the  descriptions  singularly  graphic  and 
picturesque.  The  novelist  has  defied 
the  probabilities,  but  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  brilliant  series  of  rhetorical 
effects.  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  Arthur  Mervyn’s  narrative  of  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence — 

“  The  sun  had  nearly  set  before  I  reached 
the  precincts  of  the  city.  I  entered  High  Street 
after  nightfall.  Instead  of  equipages  and  a 
throng  of  passengers,  the  voice  of  levity  which 
I  had  formerly  observed,  and  which  the  mild* 
ness  of  the  season  would  at  other  times  have 
produced,  I  found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

'*  The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  this 
magnificent  avenue,  were  illuminated  as  before 
by  lamps,  but  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
heart  of  the  city,  I  met  not  more  than  a  dozen 
figures,  and  these  were  ghostlike,  wrapped  in 
cloaks,  from  behind  which  ^they  cast  upon  me 
glances  of  wonder  and  suspicion  ;  and  as  I  ap¬ 
proached,  changed  their  course  to  avoid  me. 
Their  clothes  were  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and 
their  nostrils  defended  from  contagion  by  some 
powerful  perfume. 

“  I  cast  a  look  upon  the  houses,  which  I  rec¬ 
ollected  to  have  seen  brilliant  with  lights,  re¬ 
sounding  with  lively  voices,  and  thronged  with 
busy  faces.  Now  Uiey  were  closed  above  and 
below  ;  dark,  and  without  tokens  of  being  in¬ 
habited.  I  approached  a  house,  the  door  of 
which  was  opened,  and  before  which  stood  a 
vehicle  which  I  presently  recognised  to  be  a 
hearse.  The  driver  was  seated  on  it.  I  stood 
still  to  mark  his  visage,  and  to  observe  the 
course  which  he  proposed  to  take.  Presently 
a  coffin,  borne  by  two  men,  issued.  The  driver 
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was  a  negro,  but  his  companions  were  white. 
Their  features  were  marked  by  indifference  to 
danger  or  pity.  One  of  them,  as  he  assisted  in 
thrusting  the  coffin  into  the  cavity  provided  for 
it,  said,  ‘  I'll  be  damned  if  I  think  the  poor 
dog  was  quite  dead.  It  wasn’t  the  fever  that 
ailed  him,  but  the  sight  of  the  girl  and  her 
mother  on  the  floor.  I  thought  the  last  look  he 
gave  me  told  me  to  suy  a  few  minutes.  .  .* 

“  *  Did  you  mark  how  he  eyed  us,  when  we 
carried  away  his  wife  and  daughter  ?  I  never 
cried  in  my  life,  since  I  was  knee-high,  but, 
curse  me  if  I  ever  felt  in  better  tune  for  the 
business  than  just  then.  Hey  !  ’  continued  he, 
looking  up  and  observing  me,  standing  a  few 
paces  distant,  and  listening  to  their  discourse, 

‘  What’s  wanted — anybody  dead  ?  ’ 

“  I  stayed  not  to  answer  or  parley,  but  hur¬ 
ried  forward.  My  joints  trembled,  and  cold 
drops  stood  on  my  forehead.  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  own  infirmity  ;  and  by  vigorous  efforts 
of  my  reason,  regain^  some  degree  of  com¬ 
posure." 

Similar  horrible  instances  of  premature 
interment  have  been  recorded  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Great  Plague  of  London 
and  other  pestilential  visitations. 

The  descriptions  of  the  plague  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  given  in  the  first  part  of  Arthur 
Mervyn  have  been  ranked  by  some  with 
Boccaccio’s  narrative  of  the  Plague  of 
Florence  and  Defoe’s  History  of  the 
Plague  of  London  ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
they  possess  all  the  force  and  vigor  of  the 
latter  work.  The  second  part  of  Arthur 
Mervyn  need  not  detain  us,  for,  while 
it  contains  isolated  chapters  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence,  it  exceeds  its  predecessor  in 
the  inconsequence  and  unnecessarily 
■complicated  character  of  its  incidents. 

Brown’s  power  of  exciting  breathless 
apprehension  was  never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  Edgar  Huntly.  Events 
jgiving  rise  to  wonder  and  suspense  fol- 
Jow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  We 
■forget  to  discuss  whether  the  characters 
are  natural  or  not,  and  lose  ourselves 
in  their  astounding  experiences.  It  has 
been  said  of  thq  description  in  this  novel 
of  the  encounter  between  the  hero  and 
a  panther,  that  to  find  a  parallel  for  it 
we  must  go  to  the  scene  under  the  cliffs 
in  The  Antiquary^  or  that  between  the 
two  ladies  and  the  panthers  in  The  Pio- 
neers.  Again  has  the  author  fallen  back 
upon  an  abnormal  human  manifestation 
for  the  groundwork  of  his  romance. 
Somnambulism  has  been  called  into  req¬ 
uisition  to  produce  startling  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  effects.  Nor  is  this  sdl ;  for  there 
has  been  pressed  into  service  the  im¬ 
mitigable  hostility  which  existed — and 


still  in  part  exists — between  European 
settlers  in  the  States  and  the  Indian 
tribes.  Conflicts  between  the  whites  and 
the  indigenous  Indians  are  detailed  with 
realistic  power,  and  opportunity  is  also 
given  for  the  delineation  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery  which  abounds  in  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  this 
novel ;  but  merely  remark  that  it  is  a 
story  told  by  the  hero  to  the  sister  of 
his  friend,  Waldegrave,  who  has  been 
mysteriously  murdered  under  the  boughs 
of  an  elm  in  the  midst  of  a  private  road 
in  a  wild  and  romantic  district  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Huntly  finds  the  sleep-walk¬ 
er,  Clithero,  at  the  murdered  man’s 
grave,  and  instinctively  connects  him 
with  the  crime.  Clithero  leads  him  a 
long  and  dangerous  circuit  through 
mountain  fastnesses  and  over  precipices, 
until  the  former  plunges  into  a  cavern 
and  disappears.  The  scenes  which  en¬ 
sue  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  imagination  which  con¬ 
ceived  them  may  be  justly  called  por¬ 
tentous.  The  life-long  misery  of  Clith- 
ero,  which  assumed  a  maniacal  form, 
had  been  caused  by  the  supposed  death 
of  his  patroness,  with  whose  death  he 
had  always  charged  himself.  After  a 
series  of  adventures  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  match  out  of  our  author’s 
own  works,  it  is  shown  that  the  lady  is 
still  alive.  Clithero  has  become  a  hope¬ 
less  madman,  however,  and  commits 
suicide.  This  singular  being,  who  tow¬ 
ers  through  the  novel  like  the  spectre  of 
the  Brocken,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
portraitures  of  a  class  peculiar  to 
Brown.  Half  man,  half  demon,  he  ex¬ 
cites  in  the  reader  the  most  conflicting 
emotions — commiseration  giving  way  to 
terror,  terror  to  disgust,  and  disgust 
once  more,  and,  finally,  to  pity. 

The  novel  of  Clara  Howard  in  some 
resi)ects  follows  the  lines  of  the  work  we 
have  been  discussing  ;  but  it  lacks  orig¬ 
inality  ;  and  as  Brown’s  chief  merit  lies 
neither  in  plot  nor  in  individuality  of 
character,  but  in  the  eloquence  and  ro¬ 
mantic  character  of  his  narrative,  when 
these  fail  him  (as  they  do  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  later  novel)  he  is  not  likely 
to  retain  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Told  in  the  form  of  letters,  the  history 
of  Clara  Howard  is  related  with  a  meth¬ 
od  and  perspicuity  absent  from  Brown’s 
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other  works ;  but  what  he  gains  in 
straightforward  narrative  and  orderly 
plan,  he  loses  in  passion,  force,  inten¬ 
sity,  genius.  He  has  written  with  aqua¬ 
fortis  before,  but  in  Clara  Howard  he 
descends  to  the  ordinary  ink,  shed  in 
such  immense  quantities  by  the  general 
purveyors  of  fiction. 

But  if  (as  we  have  already  implied) 
Brown’#  novels  must  not  be  turned  to 
for  studies  of  character — save  chiefly  as 
concerns  individuals  under  the  control 
of  strange  or  abnormal  impulses — one 
exception  certainly  demands  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  heroine  of  Ormond.  Con- 
stantia  Dudley — natural  and  attractive 
in  the  highest  degree  from  the  human 
point  of  view — is  such  a  character  as  our 
leading  English  novelists  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  conceive.  Shelley, 
who  had  a  great  distaste  for  novels  as 
such,  was  greatly  enamoured  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  expressed  his  strong  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  skill  in  her  delinea¬ 
tion.  The  daughter  of  an  immensely 
wealthy  American  citizen,  she  is  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced,  by  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
to  the  deepest  poverty.  But  trouble 
proves  the  true  alembic  for  testing  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  her  nature. 
When  she  is  sixteen,  the  storm  of  adver¬ 
sity  bursts  in  its  full  force  upon  her 
father’s  house.  Her  beauty,  and  the 
graces  of  her  mind,  attract  a  thousand 
admirers  ;  but  she  resists  them  all  to 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  her  father, 
who  becomes  blind,  and  falls  into  pre¬ 
mature  decay.  The  fever  breaks  out  in 
the  city  ;  its  ravages  are  terrible  ;  but, 
surrounded  by  poverty  and  disease,  Con- 
stantia  pursues  a  charmed  life,  animated 
by  a  noble  virtue  and  a  splendid  hero¬ 
ism.  Highly  educated  and  refined,  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries ,  which 
unbounded  wealth  can  supply,  she  is 
compelled  to  descend,  by  stages  which 
are  the  result  of  machination  and  vil¬ 
lainy,  to  a  condition  of  life  which  is  a 
very  lazar-house  of  poverty  and  disease. 
Yet  through  all  she  preserves  the  same 
sublime  attitude  of  resignation  and  en¬ 
durance,  and  attracts  the  admiration  of 
even  an  Ormond,  who  loves  her  with  all 
the  passion  of  which  such  a  nature  is 
capable.  She  resists  his  attempts  to  en¬ 
trap  her  affections,  and  when  at  length 
he  endeavors  to  subject  her  to  vileness 
and  pollution,  with  Spartan  courage  and 


resolution  she  resists  him  to  the  death. 
There  is  nothing  vague  and  shadowy  in 
the  character  of  Constantia  Dudley,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  novelist’s 
dramatis  persona  ;  she  gives  one  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  a  representation  from 
life  :  she  is  a  true  woman,  of  a  high  and 
pure,  but  not  an  impossible  type. 

In  one  passage  of  Clara  Howard, 
Brown  shows  that  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  influence  which  Europe  still  wielded 
over  both  the  literature  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  American  people.  Edward 
Hartley,  the  hero  of  the  story,  exclaims 
— ‘  ‘  Our  books  are  almost  wholly  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Europe,  and  the  prejudices 
which  infect  us  are  derived  chiefly  from 
this  source.  These  prejudices  may  be 
somewhat  rectified  by  age  and  by  con¬ 
verse  with  the  world,  but  they  flourish 
in  full  vigor  in  youthful  minds,  reared 
in  seclusion  and  privacy,  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  by  intercourse  with  various 
classes  of  mankind.  In  me  they  pos¬ 
sessed  an  unusual  degree  of  strength. 
My  words  were  selected  and  defined  ac¬ 
cording  to  foreign  usages,  and  my  no¬ 
tions  of  dignity  were  m^elled  on  a  scale 
which  the  Revolution  has  completely 
taken  away.  I  could  never  forget  that 
my  condition  was  that  of  a  peasant,  and 
in  spite  of  reflection,  I  was  the  slave  of 
those  sentiments  of  self-contempt  and 
humiliation  which  pertain  to  that  condi¬ 
tion  elsewhere,  though  chimerical  and 
visionary  on  the  western  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.”  The  sensitive  mind  of  Brown, 
and  his  pride  as  an  American  citizen, 
revolted  from  European  manners  and 
customs.  There  is  no  peasantry,  as 
such,  in  the  United  States  ;  hence,  be¬ 
tween  the  freeholder,  however  j)oor,  and 
the  richest  citizen,  there  existed  none  of 
those  sharp  class  distinctions  which  per¬ 
tain  to  English  society.  Brown  longed 
for  the  time  when,  just  as  America  had 
triumphantly  thrown  off  English  tyranny, 
she  would  be  able  to  throw  off  English 
customs  and  the  prejudices  derived  from 
English  literature. 

The  question,'how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  with  all  his  power  and  originality, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  has  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  distinction  of  a  popular  writer, 
is  not  readily  answered.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  said  that  the  link  between  his 
creations  and  humanity  in  general  is  miss¬ 
ing  ;  there  is  no  accord  between  them  ; 
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and,  moreover,  he  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  humorous  faculty.  Much  also 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  his  defici¬ 
encies  in  the  construction  of  plot ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be 
set  against  these  the  varied  charms  of 
his  style — its  eloquence,  its  clearness, 
and  its  nervousness. 

In  Brown  we  not  only  behold  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  world  of  fiction,  but  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  writers  who  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  a  native  tone  and  char¬ 
acter  to  American  literature.  Cut  olOf 
at  an  age  when  he  had  only  just  begun 
to  gauge  his  own  powers,  and  to  subju¬ 
gate  an  imagination  which  had  hitherto 
revelled  in  its  wild  luxuriance  and 
growth,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  sur¬ 
prising  indication  of  possible  achieve¬ 
ments,  rather  than  work  accomplished 
of  that  full  and  compact  nature  of  which 
he  was  capable.  Like  the  great  nation 


of  which  he  formed  a  part,  he  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  youth  of  noble  p>otentiali- 
ties.  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  and  others 
have  since  done  more  perfect  work,  but 
in  none  was  there  evidence  of  precisely 
the  same  latent  original  power.  He  was 
the  intellectual  pr^uct  of  a  people  as 
yet  in  its  nonage,  and  which  stepped 
forth  amidst  the  nations  of  the  world 
with  all  the  hope  and  elasticity  of  youth, 
yet  lacking  the  stronger  fibre  of  man¬ 
hood.  To  circumscribe  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Brockden  Brown’s  literary 
labors,  however,  had  the  Fates  been 
propitious  and  his  life  been  prolonged, 
would  have  been  hazardous.  But  he 
passed  away  ere  he  had  reached  those 
greater  heights  to  which  he  aspired,  and 
which  seemed  accessible  enough  to  such 
uncommon  talents,  such  restless  energy, 
and  such  powerful  inspiration. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


A  BALLAD  OF  HEROES. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

*  Now  all  your  victories  are  in  vain.’  * 

Because  you  passed,  and  now  are  not, — 

Because  in  some  remoter  day 
Your  sacred  dust  in  doubtful  spot 
Was  blown  of  ancient  airs  away, — 

Because  you.  perished, — must  men  say 
Your  deeds  were  naught,  and  so  profane 
Your  lives  with  that  cold  burden  ?  Nay, 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain  ! 

Though  it  may  be,  above  the  plot 
That  hid  your  once  imperial  clay. 

No  greener  than  o’er  men  forgot 
The  unregarding  grasses  sway ; — 

Though  there  no  sweeter  is  the  lay 
Of  careless  bird, — though  you  remain 
Without  distinction  of  decay, — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain  ! 

No.  For  while  yet  in  tower  or  cot 
Your  story  stirs  the  pulses’  play  ; 

And  men  forget  the  sordid  lot — 

The  sordid  cares — of  cities  gray  ; 

While  yet  they  grow,  for  homelier  fray, 

More  strong  from  you,  as  reading  plain 
That  Life  may  go,  if  Honor  stay, — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain  ! 

*  See  a*  Ballad  of  Heroes,’  with  this  refrain,  in  the  charming  ‘  Handful  of  Honeysuckle,’  by 
A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  1878. 
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ENVOY. 

Heroes  of  old !  I  humbly  lay 
The  laurel  on  your  graves  again  ; 

Whatever  men  have  done,  men  may, — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 
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BV  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  MADCAP  VIOLET,”  ”  A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE,” 

ETC. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

HAMISH. 

And  now — look  !  The  sky  is  as  blue 
as  the  heart  of  a  sapphire,  and  the  sea 
would  be  as  blue  too,  only  for  the  glad 
white  of  the  rippling  waves.  And  the 
wind  is  as  soft  as  the  winnowing  of  a 
sea-gull’s  wing  ;  and  green,  green  are 
the  laughing  shores  of  Ulva !  The 
bride  is  coming.  All  around  the  coast 
the  people  are  on  the  alert ;  Donald  in 
his  new  finery ;  Hamish  half  frantic 
with  excitement ;  the  crew  of  the  Um¬ 
pire  down  at  the  quay  ;  and  the  scarlet 
flag  fluttering  from  the  top  of  the  white 
pole.  And  behold  ! — as  the  cry  goes 
along  that  the  steamer  is  in  sight,  what 
is  this  strange  thing  ?  She  comes  clear 
out  from  the  Sound  of  Iona ;  but  who 
has  ever  seen  before  that  long  line  run¬ 
ning  from  her  stem  to  her  topmast  and 
down  again  to  her  stem  ? 

“  Oh,  Keith,”  Janet  Macleod  cried, 
with  sudden  tears  starting  to  her  eyes, 
”  do  you  know  what  Captain  Macallum 
has  done  for  you  ?  The  steamer  has 
got  all  her  flags  out !” 

Macleod  flushed  red. 

“  Well,  Janet,”  said  he,  ”  I  wrote  to 
Captain  Macallum,  and  I  asked  him  to  be 
so  good  as  to  pay  them  some  little  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  who  was  to  know  that  he 
would  do  that  ?” 

”  And  a  very  proper  thing  too,”  said 
Major  Stewart,  who  was  standing  hard 
by.  ”  A  very  pretty  compliment  to 
strangers  ;  and  you  know  you  have  not 
many  visitors  coming  to  Castle  Dare.” 

The  Major  spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  Why  should  not  the  steamer  show 
her  bunting  in  honor  of  Macleod’ s 
guests  ?  But  all  the  same  the  gallant 
soldier,  as  he  stood  and  watched  the 


steamer  coming  along,  became  a  little  bit 
excited  too  ;  and  he  whistled  to  himself, 
and  tapped  his  toe  on  the  ground.  It 
was  a  fine  air  he  was  whistling.  It  was 
all  about  breast-knots  ! 

”  Into  the  boat  with  you  now,  lads  !” 
Macleod  called  out ;  and  first  of  all  to 
go  down  to  the  steps  was  Donald  ;  and 
the  silver  and  cairngorms  on  his  pipies 
were  burnished  so  that  they  shone  like 
diamonds  in  the  sunlight ;  and  he  wore 
his  cap  so  far  on  one  side  that  nobody 
could  understand  how  it  did  not  fall  off. 
Macleod  was  alone  in  the  stem.  Away 
the  white  boat  went  through  the  4)lue 
waves. 

“  Put  your  strength  into  it  now,”  said 
he,  in  the  Gaelic,  ”  and  show  them  how 
the  Mull  lads  can  row  !” 

And  then  again — 

”  Steady  now  !  Well  rowed  all  !” 

And  here  are  all  the  people  crowding 
to  one  side  of  the  steamer  to  see  the 
strangers  off  ;  and  the  captain  is  on  the 
bridge  ;  and  Sandy  is  at  the  open  gang¬ 
way  ;  and  at  the  top  of.  the  iron  steps — 
there  is  only  one  Macleod  sees — jill  in 
white  and  blue — and  he  has  caught  her 
eyes — at  last,  at  last ! 

He  seized  the  rope,  and  sprang  up 
the  iron  ladder. 

“  Welcome  to  you,  sweetheart !”  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice,  and  his  trembling 
hand  grasped  hers. 

“  How  do  you,  Keith  ?”  said  she. 
”  Must  we  go  down  these  steps  ?” 

He  had  no  time  to  wonder  over  the 
coldness — the  petulance  almost — of  her 
manner  ;  for  he  had  to  get  both  father 
and  daughter  safely  conducted  into  the 
stem  of  the  boat ;  and  their  luggage  had 
to  be  got  in  ;  and  he  had  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  the  steward  ;  and  finally  he 
had  to  hand  down  some  loaves  of  bread 
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to  the  man  next  him,  who  placed  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

“  The  commissariat  arrangements  are 
primitive,”  said  Mr.  White  in  an  under¬ 
tone  to  his  daughter  ;  but  she  made  no 
answer  to  his  words  or  his  smile.  But 
indeed,  even  if  Macleod  had  overheard, 
he  would  have  taken  no  shame  to  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  secured  a  supply  of 
white  bread  for  his  guests.  Those  who 
had  gone  yachting  with  Macleod — Ma¬ 
jor  Stewart,  for  example,  or  Norman 
Ogilvie — had  soon  learned  not  to  de¬ 
spise  their  host’s  highly  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  tinned  meats,  pickles, 
condensed  milk,  and  such-like  things. 
Who  was  it  had  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  for  his  discovery  of 
the  effect  of  introducing  a  leaf  of  lettuce 
steeped  in  vinegar  between  the  folds  of 
a  sandwich  ? 

Then  he  jumped  down  into  the  boat 
again  ;  and  the  great  steamer  steamed 
away  ;  and  the  men  struck  their  oars 
into  the  water.  - 

“  We  will  soon  take  you  ashore  now,” 
said  he  with  a  glad  light  on  his  face  ; 
but  so  excited  was  he  that  he  could 
scarcely  get  the  tiller-ropes  right ;  and 
certainly  he  knew  not  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  And  as  for  her — why  was  she  so 
silent  after  the  long  separation  ?  Had 
she  no  word  at  all  for  the  lover  who  had 
so  hungered  for  her  coming  ? 

And  then  Donald,  perch^  high  at  the 
bow,  broke  away  into  his  wild  welcome 
of  her  ;  and  there  was  a  sound  now 
louder  than  the  calling  of  the  sea-birds 
and  the  rushing  of  the  seas.  And  if  the 
English  lady  knew  that  this  proud  and 
shrill  strain  had  been  composed  in 
honor  of  her,  would  it  not  bring  some 
color  of  pleasure  to  the  pale  face  ?  So 
thought  Donald  at  least ;  and  he  had 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  he  played  as  he 
had  never  played  before  that  day.  And 
if  she  did  not  know  the  cunning  modu¬ 
lations  and  the  clever  fingering,  Macleod 
knew  them  ;  and  the  men  knew  them  ; 
and  after  they  got  ashore  they  would  say 
to  him — 

”  Donald,  that  was  a  good  pibroch 
you  played  for  the  English  lady.  ’  ’ 

But  what  was  the  English  lady’s 
thanks  ?  Donald  had  not  played  over 
sixty  seconds  when  she  turned  to  Mac¬ 
leod  and  said — 


“  Keith,  I  wish  you  would  stop  him. 

I  have  a  headache.” 

And  so  Macleod  called  out  at  once, 
in  the  lad’s  nativt  tongue.  But  Donald 
could  not  believe  this  thing — though  he 
had  seen  the  strange  lady  turn  to  Sir 
Keith.  And  he  would  have  continued 
had  not  one  of  the  men  turned  to  him 
and  said — 

“Donald,  do  you  not  hear?  Put 
down  the  pipes.” 

For  an  instant  the  lad  looked  dumb¬ 
founded  ;  then  he  slowly  took  down  the 
pipes  from  his  shoulder  and  put  them 
beside  him,  and  then  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  bow  so  that  no  one  should  see 
the  tears  of  wounded  pride  that  had 
sprang  to  his  eyes.  And  Donald  said  no 
word  to  any  one  till  they  got  ashore  ; 
and  he  went  away  by  himself  to  Castle 
Dare,  with  his  head  bent  down,  and  his 
pipes  under  his  arm  ;  and  when  he  was 
met  at  the  door  by  Hamish,  who  angrily 
demanded  why  he  was  not  down  at  the 
quay  with  his  pipes,  he  only  said — 

“  There  is  no  need  of  me  or  my  pipes 
any  more  at  Dare  ;  and  it  is  somewhere 
else  that  I  will  now  go  with  my  pipes.” 

But  meanwhile  Macleod  was  greatly 
concerned  to  find  his  sweetheart  so 
cold  and  distant ;  and  it  was  all  in  vain 
that  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  this  summer  day — that  he  show¬ 
ed  her  the  various  islands  he  had  often 
talked  about,  and  called  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  skarts  sitting  on  the  Eris- 
geir  rocks,  and  asked  her — seeing  that 
she  sometimes  painted  a  little  in  water- 
color — whether  she  noticed  the  peculiar 
clear,  intense,  and  luminous  blue  of  the 
shadows  in  the  great  cliffs  which  they 
were  approaching.  Surely  no  day  could 
have  b^n  more  auspicious  for  her  com¬ 
ing  to  Dare  ? 

“  The  sea  did  not  make  you  ill  ?”  he 
said. 

“Oh  no,”  she  answered;  and  that 
was  true  enough,  though  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  her  agonizing  fears  of  becom¬ 
ing  ill  which  had  somewhat  ruffled  her 
temper.  And  besides  she  had  a  head¬ 
ache.  And  then  she  had  a  nervous  fear 
of  small  boats. 

“  It  is  a  very  small  boat  to  be  out  in 
the  open  sea,”  she  remarked,  looking  at 
the  long  and  shapely  gig  that  was  cleav¬ 
ing  the  summer  waves. 
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“  Not  on  a  day  like  this  surely,”  said 
he,  laughing.  “  But  we  will  make  a 
good  sailor  of  you  before  you  leave 
Dare,  and  you  will  think  yourself  safer 
in  a  boat  like  this  than  in  a  big  steamer. 
Do  you  know  that  the  steamer  you  came 
in,  big  as  it  is,  draws  only  five  feet  of 
water  ?” 

If  he  had  told  her  that  the  steamer 
drew  five  tons  of  coal  she  could  just  as 
well  have  understood  him.  Indeed,  she 
was  not  paying  much  attention  to  him. 
She  had  an  eye  for  the  biggest  of  the 
waves  that  were  running  by  the  side  of 
the  white  boat. 

But  she  plucked  up  her  spirits  some¬ 
what  on  getting  ashore  ;  and  she  made 
the  prettiest  of  little  curtseys  to  Lady 
Macleod  ;  and  she  shook  hands  with 
Major  Stewart,  and  gave  him  a  charm¬ 
ing  smile  ;  and  she  shook  hands  with 
Janet  too,  whom  she  regarded  with  a 
quick  scrutiny.  So  this  was  the  cousin 
that  Keith  Macleod  was  continually 
praising  ? 

“Miss  White  has  a  headache,  mother,” 
Macleod  said,  eager  to  account  before¬ 
hand  for  any  possible  constraint  in  her 
manner.  “  Shall  we  send  for  the  pony  ?” 

“  Oh  no,”  Miss  White  said,  looking 
up  to  the  bare  walls  of  Dare.  ‘  *  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  short  walk  now. 
Unless  you,  papa,  would  like  to  ride  ?” 

“  Certainly  not — certainly  not,”  said 
Mr.  White,  who  had  been  making  a 
series  of  formal  remarks  to  Lady  Mac¬ 
leod  about  his  impressions  of  the  scenery 
of  Scotland. 

“  We  will  get  you  a  cup  of  tea,”  said 
Janet  Macleod,  gently,  to  the  new¬ 
comer,  “  and  you  will  lie  down  for  a 
little  time,  and  I  hope  the  sound  of  the 
waterfall  will  not  disturb  you.  It  is  a 
long  way  you  have  come  ;  and  you  will 
be  very  tired,  I  am  sure.” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  long  way,”  she 
said  ;  but  she  wished  this  over-friendly 
woman  would  not  treat  her  as  if  she 
were  a  spoiled  child.  And  no  doubt 
they  thought,  because  she  was  English, 
she  could  not  walk  up  to  the  farmer  end 
of  that  fir-wood. 

So  they  all  set  out  for  Castle  Dare  ; 
and  Macleod  was  now  walking  —  as 
many  a  time  he  had  dreamed  of  his 
walking — with  his  beautiful  sweetheart ; 
and  there  were  the  very  ferns  that  he 


thought  she  would  admire  ;  and  here  the 
very  point  in  the  fir-wood  where  he 
would  stop  her  and  ask  her  to  look  out 
on  the  blue  sea,  with  Inch  Kenneth,  and 
Ulva,  and  Staffa  all  lying  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  razor-fish  of  land — Coll 
and  Tiree — at  the  horizon.  But  instead 
of  being  proud  and  glad,  he  was  almost 
afraid.  He  was  so  anxious  that  every¬ 
thing  should  please  her  that  he  dared 
scarce  bid  her  look  at  anything.  He 
had  himself  superintended  the  mending 
of  the  steep  path  ;  but  even  now  the  re¬ 
cent  rains  had  left  some  puddles.  Would 
she  not  consider  the  moist  warm  odors 
of  this  larch-wood  as  too  oppressive  ? 

“  What  is  that  ?”  she  said  suddenly. 

There  was  a  sound  far  below  them  of 
the  striking  of  oars  in  the  water,  and 
another  sound  of  one  or  two  men  monot¬ 
onously  chanting  a  rude  sort  of  chorus. 

“  They  are  taking  the  gig  on  to  the 
yacht,”  said  he. 

“  But  what  are  they  singing  ?” 

“  Oh,  that  is  Fhir  a  bhata,”  said  he, 
“  it  is  the  common  boat-song.  1 1  means. 
Good-bye  to  you,  boatman,  a  hundred 
times,  whera>er  you  may  be  going.” 

“It  is  very  striking — very  effective, 
to  hear  singing  and  not  see  the  people,” 
she  said.  “It  is  the  very  prettiest  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  scene  ;  I  wonder  it  is 
not  oftener  used.  Do  you  think  they 
could  write  me  down  the  words  and 
music  of  that  song  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  I  think  not,”  said  he,  with 
a  nervous  laugh.  “  But  you  will  find 
something  like  it,  no  doubt,  in  your 
book.” 

‘  So  they  passed  on  through  the  planta¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  last  they  came  to  an  open 
glade ;  and  here  was  a  deep  chasm 
spanned  by  a  curious  old  bridge  of  stone 
almost  hidden  by  ivy  ;  and  there  was  a 
brawling  stream  dashing  down  over  the 
rocks  and  flinging  spray  all  over  the 
briars,  and  queen  of  the  meadow,  and 
foxgloves  on  either  bank. 

“  That  is  very  pretty,”  said  she  ;  and 
then  he  was  eager  to  tell  her  that  this 
little  glen  was  even  more  beautiful  when 
the  rowan  trees  showed  their  rich  clus¬ 
ters  of  scarlet  berries. 

“  Those  bushes  there,  you  mean,” 
said  she.  “  The  mountain-ash.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  “  I  never  see  those 
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scarlet  berries  without  wishing  I  was  a 
dark  woman.  If  my  l^air  were  black,  I 
would  wear  nothing  else  in  it.” 

By  this  time  they  had  climbed  well  up 
the  cliff  ;  and  presently  they  came  on 
the  open  plateau  on  which  stood  Castle 
Dare,  with  its  gaunt  walls,  and  its  ram¬ 
bling  courtyards,  and  its  stretch  of 
damp  lawn  with  a  few  fuchsia-bushes 
and  orange-lilies  that  did  not  give  a 
very  ornamental  look  to  the  place. 

“  We  have  had  heavy  rains  of  late,” 
he  said  hastily  ;  he  hoped  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  did  not  look  too  dis¬ 
mal. 

And  when  they  went  inside  and 
passed  through  the  sombre  dining-hall, 
with  its  huge  fire-place,  and  its  dark 
weapons,  and  its  few  portraits  dimly  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  dusk,  he  said — 

”  It  is  very  gloomy  in  the  day-time  ; 
but  it  is  more  cheerful  at  night.  ’  ’ 

And  when  they  reached  the  small 
drawing-room  he  was  anxious  to  draw 
her  attention  away  from  the  antiquated 
furniture  and  the  nondescript  decora¬ 
tion  by  taking  her  to  the  window  and 
showing  her  the  great  breadth  of  the 
summer  sea,  with  the  far  islands,  and 
the  brown-sailed  boat  of  the  Gometra 
men  coming  back  from  Staifa.  But 
presently  in  came  Janet ;  and  would 
take  the  fair  stranger  away  to  her  room  ; 
and  was  as  attentive  to  her  as  if  the  one 
were  a  great  princess,  and  the  other  a 
meek  serving-woman.  And  by-and-by 
Macleod,  having  seen  his  other  guest 
provided  for,  went  into  the  library  and 
shut  himself  in,  and  sate  down — in  a  sort 
of  stupor.  He  could  almost  have  imag^ 
ined  that  the  whole  business  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  a  dream  ;  so  strange  did  it  seem 
to  him  that  Gertrude  White  should  be 
living  and  breathing  under  the  same 
roof  with  himself. 

Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
spired  with  Macleod  to  welcome  and 
charm  this  fair  guest.  He  had  often 
spoken  to  her  of  the  sunsets  that  shone 
over  the  western  seas  ;  and  he  had  won¬ 
dered  whether,  during  her  stay  in  the 
north,  she  would  see  some  strange  sight 
that  would  remain  for  ever  a  blaze  of 
color  in  her  memory.  And  now  on  this 
very  first  evening  there  was  a  spectacle 
seen  from  the  high  windows  of  Dare 
that  filled  her  with  astonishment  and 
caused  her  to  send  quickly  for  her  fa¬ 


ther,  who  was  burrowing  among  the  old 
armor.  The  sun  had  just  gone  down. 
The  western  sky  was  of  the  color  of  a 
soda-water  bottle  become  glorified  ;  and 
in  this  vast  breadth  of  shining  clear 
green  lay  one  long  island  of  cloud — a 
pure  scarlet.  Then  the  sky  overhead 
and  the  sea  far  below  them  were  both  of 
a  soft  roseate  purple  ;  and  Fladda  and 
StaHa  and  Lunga,  out  at  the  horizon, 
were  almost  black  against  that  flood  of 
green  light.  When  he  asked  her  if  she 
had  brought  her  water-colors  with  her, 
she  smiled.  She  was  not  likely  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  anything  like  that  down  on 
paper. 

Then  they  adjourned  to  the  big  hall, 
which  was  now  lit  up  with  candles  ; 
and  Major  Stewart  had  remained  to  din¬ 
ner  :  and  the  gallant  soldier,  glad  to 
have  a  merry  evening  away  from  his 
sighing  wife,  did  his  best  to  promote  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  party.  Moreover 
Miss  White  had  got  rid  of  her  headache, 
and  showed  a  greater  brightness  of  face  ; 
so  that  both  the  old  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  her  niece  Janet  had  to 
confess  to  themselves  that  this  English 
girl  who  was  like  to  tear  Keith  Macleod 
away  from  them  was  very  pretty,  and 
had  an  amiable  look,  and  was  soft  and 
fine  and  delicate  in  her  manners  and 
speech.  The  charming  simplicity  of 
her  costume,  too  :  had  anybody  ever 
seen  a  dress  more  beautiful  with  less 
pretence  of  attracting  notice  ?  Her  very 
hands  :  they  seemed  objects  fitted  to  be 
placed  on  a  cushion  of  blue  velvet  under 
a  glass  shade,  so  white  and  small  and 
perfectly  formed  were  they.  That  was 
what  the  kindly-hearted  Janet  thought. 
She  did  not  ask  herself  how  these  hands 
would  answer  if  called  up)on  to  help — 
amid  the  grime  and  smoke  of  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  hut — the  shepherd’s  wife  to  patch 
together  a  pair  of  homespun  trowsers 
for  the  sailor-son  coming  back  from  the 
sea. 

”  And  now,”  said  Keith  Macleod  to 
his  fair  neighbor,  when  Hamish  had  put 
the  claret  and  the  whisky  on  the  table, 
"  since  your  head  is  well  now,  would 
you  like  to  hear  the  pipes  ?  It  is  an  old 
custom  of  the  house.  My  mother  would 
think  it  strange  to  have  it  omitted,”  he 
added  in  a  lower  voice. 

“  Oh,  if  it  is  a  custom  of  the  house,” 
she  said  coldly — for  she  thought  it  was 
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inconsiderate  of  him  to  risk  bringing 
back  her  headache — “  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever.” 

And  so  he  turned  to  Hamish,  and 
said  something  in  the  Gaelic.  Hamish 
replied  in  English,  and  loud  enough  for 
Miss  White  to  hear. 

"  It  is  no  pibroch  there  will  be  this 
night,  for  Donald  is  away.” 

“  Away  ?” 

”  Ay,  just  that.  When  he  wass  come 
back  from  the  boat,  he  will  say  to  me, 

‘  Hamish,  it  is  no  more  of  me  or  my  pipes 
they  want  at  Dare  ;  and  I  am  going 
away  ;  and  they  can  get  some  one  else 
to  play  the  pipes.  ’  And  I  wass  saying 
to  him  then,  '  Donald,  do  not  be  a  fool¬ 
ish  lad  ;  and  if  the  English  lady  will 
not  want  the  pibroch  you  made  for  her, 
]>erhaps  at  another  time  she  will  want 
it.’  And  now.  Sir  Keith,  it  is  Maggie 
MacFarlane  ;  she  wass  coming  up  from 
Loch-na-Keal  this  afternoon,  and  who 
was  it  she  will  meet  but  our  Donald, 
and  he  wass  saying  to  her,  ‘  It  is  to  To¬ 
bermory  now  that  I  am  ^oing,  Maggie  ; 
and  I  will  try  to  get  a  ship  there  ;  for  it 
is  no  more  of  me  or  my  pipes  they  will 
want  at  Dare.’  ” 

This  was  Hamish’s  story  ;  and  the 
keen  hawk-like  eye  of  him  was  fixed  on 
the  English  lady’s  face  all  the  time  he 
spoke  in  his  struggling  and  halting  fash¬ 
ion. 

"  Confound  the  young  rascal,”  Mac- 
leod  said,  with  his  face  grown  red.  ”  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  send  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  Tobermory  and  apologize  to  him 
for  interrupting  him  to-day.  ’  ’  And  then 
he  turned  to  Miss  White.  ”  They  are 
like  a  set  of  children,”  he  said,  “  with 
their  pride  and  petulance.” 

This  is  all  that  needs  be  said  about 
the  manner  of  Miss  W’hite’s  coming  to 
Dare,  besides  these  two  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  whether  it  was  that  Mac- 
leod  was  too  flurried,  and  Janet  too 
busy,  and  Lady  Macleod  too  indifferent 
to  attend  to  such  trifles,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  one,  on  Miss  White’s  entering 
the  house,  had  thought  of  presenting  her 
with  a  piece  of  white  heather,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  gives  good  health  and 
good  fortune  and  a  long  life  to  your 
friend.  Again,  Hamish  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  serious  prejudice  against  her 
from  the  very  outset.  That  night,  when 
Castle  Dare  was  asleep,  and  the  old 


dame  Christina  and  her  husband  were 
seated  by  themselves  in  the  servants’ 
room,  and  Hamish  was  having  his  last 
pipe,  and  both  were  talking  over  the 
^reat  events  of  the  day,  Christina  said, 
in  her  native  tongue, — 

“  And  what  do  you  think  now  of  the 
English  lady,  Hamish  ?” 

Hamish  answered  with  an  old  and  sin¬ 
ister  saying  A  fool  would  he  be  that 
would  burn  his  harp  to  warm  her.  ’  ’ 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  MACLEOD  OF  MACLEOD. 

The  monotonous  sound  of  the  water¬ 
fall,  so  far  from  disturbing  the  new  guest 
of  Castle  Dare,  only  soothed  her  to  rest ; 
and  after  the  various  fatigues — if  not  the 
emotions — of  the  day,  she  slept  well. 
But  in  the  very  midst  of  the  night  she 
was  startled  by  some  loud  commotion  that 
seemed  to  prevail  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  house  ;  and  when  she  was  fully 
awakened  it  appeared  to  her  that  the 
whole  earth  was  being  shaken  to  pieces 
in  the  storm.  The  wind  howled  in  the 
chimneys  ;  the  rain  dashed  on  the  win¬ 
dow-panes  with  a  rattle  as  of  musketry  ; 
far  below  she  could  hear  the  awful 
booming  of  the  Atlantic  breakers. 
The  gusts  that  drove  against  the  high 
house  seemed  ready  to  tear  it  from  its 
foothold  of  rock  and  whirl  it  inland  ;  or 
was  it  the  sea  itself  that  was  rising  in  its 
thunderous  power  to  sweep  away  this 
bauble  from  the  face  of  the  mighty  cliffs  ? 
And  then  the  wild  and  desolate  morning 
that  followed  !  Through  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  the  running  water  on  the  panes 
she  looked  abroad  on  the  tempest-riven 
sea — a  slate-colored  waste  of  hurrying 
waves  with  wind-swept  streaks  of  foam 
on  them  ;  and  on  the  lowering  and  ever- 
changing  clouds.  The  fuchsia-bushes  on 
the  lawn  tossed  and  bent  before  the  wind; 
the  few  orange-lilies,  wet  as  they  were, 
burned  like  fire  in  this  world  of  cold 
greens  and  grays.  And  then  as  she 
stood  and  gazed,  she  made  out  the  only 
sign  of  life  that  was  visible.  There  was 
a  cornfield  below  the  larch-plantation  ; 
and  though  the  com  was  all  laid  fiat  by 
the  wet  and  the  wind,  a  cow  and  her 
calf  that  had  strayed  into  the  field 
seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
rich  moist  breakfast.  Then  a  small  girl 
appeared,  vainly  trying  with  one  hand 
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to  keep  her  kerchief  on  her  head,  while 
with  the  other  she  threw  stones  at  the 
marauders.  By-and-by  even  these  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  there  was  nothing  visi¬ 
ble  outside  but  that  hurrying  and  deso¬ 
late  sea,  and  the  wet,  bedraggled,  com¬ 
fortless  shore.  She  turned  away  with  a 
shudder. 

All  that  day  Keith  Macleod  was  in 
despair.  As  for  himself,  he  would  have 
had  sufficient  joy  in  the  mere  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  presence  of  this  beautiful 
creature.  His  eyes  followed  her  with  a 
constant  delight ;  whether  she  took  up 
a  book,  or  examined  the  cunning  spring 
of  a  sixteenth-century  dagger,  or  turned 
to  the  dripping  panes.  He  would  have 
been  content  even  to  sit  and  listen  to 
Mr.  White  sententiously  lecturing  Lady 
Macleod  about  the  Renaissance,  know¬ 
ing  that  from  time  to  time  those  beauti¬ 
ful  tender  eyes  would  meet  his.  But 
what  would  she  think  of  it  ?  Would  she 
consider  this  the  normal  condition  of 
life  in  the  Highlands — this  being  boxed 
up  in  an  old-fashioned  room,  with  doors 
and  windows  firmly  closed  against  the 
wir'd  and  the  wet,  with  a  number  of 
people  trying  to  keep  up  some  sort  of 
social  intercourse  and  not  very  well  suc¬ 
ceeding  ?  She  had  looked  at  the  por¬ 
traits  in  the  dining-hall — looming  darkly 
from  their  black  backgrounds,  though 
two  or  three  were  in  resplendent  uni¬ 
forms  ;  she  had  examined  all  his  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  chase — skins,  horns,  and 
what  not — in  the  outer  corridor  ;  she 
had  opened  the  piano,  and  almost  start¬ 
ed  back  from  the  discords  produced  by 
the  feebly  jangling  old  keys. 

“  You  do  not  cultivate  music  much,” 
she  had  said  to  Janet  Macleod,  with  a 
smile. 

"  No,”  answered  Janet  seriously. 
“  We  have  but  little  use  for  music  here 
— except  to  sing  to  a  child  now  and 
again — and  you  know  you  do  not  want 
the  piano  for  that.” 

And  then  the  return  to  the  cold  win¬ 
dow,  with  the  constant  rain  and  the 
beating  of  the  white  surge  on  the  black 
rocks.  The  imprisonment  became  tor¬ 
ture — became  maddening.  What  if  he 
were  suddenly  to  murder  this  old  man 
and  stop  for  ever  his  insufferable  pros¬ 
ing  about  Bema  da  Siena  and  Andrea 
Mantegna  ?  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
hear  him  talk  of  the  unearthly  calm  of 


Raphael’s  “  St.  Michael” — of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  still  landscape  of  it,  and  the  myste¬ 
rious  joy  on  the  face  of  the  angel — and  to 
listen  at  the  same  moment  to  the  wild 
roar  of  the  Atlantic  around  the  rocks  of 
Mull.  If  Macleod  had  been  alone  with 
the  talker,  he  might  have  gone  to  sleep. 
It  was  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  ”  The 
artist  passes  away,  but  he  leaves  his  soul 
behind  ...  we  can  judge  by  his 
work  of  the  joy  he  must  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  creation,  of  the  splendid  dreams 
that  have  visited  him,  of  the  triumph  of 
completion.  .  .  .  Life  without  an 

object — a  pursuit  demanding  the  sacri* 
fice  of  our  constant  care — what  is  it  ? 
The  existence  of  a  pig  is  nobler — a  pig 
is  of  some  use.  .  .  .  We  are  inde¬ 

pendent  of  weather  in  a  great  city  ;  we 
do  not  need  to  care  for  the  seasons  ; 
you  take  a  hansom  and  drive  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  and  there  all  at  once  you 
find  yourself  in  the  soft  Italian  climate, 
with  the  most  beautiful  women  and  great 
heroes  of  chivalry  all  around  you,  and 
with  those  quaint  and  loving  presenta¬ 
tions  of  sacred  stories  that  tell  of  a  time 
when  art  was  proud  to  be  the  meek 
handmaid  of  religion.  Oh,  my  dear 
Lady  Macleod,  there  is  a  ‘  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily  ’  of  Giotto’s - ” 

So  it  went  on  ;  and  Macleod  grew 
sick  at  heart  to  think  of  the  impression 
that  this  funereal  day  must  have  had  on 
the  mind  of  his  Fair  Stranger.  But  as 
they  sate  at  dinner  that  evening,  Ham- 
ish  came  in  and  said  a  few  words  to  his 
master.  Instantly  Macleod’s  face  light¬ 
ed  up  ;  and  quite  a  new  animation  came 
into  his  manner. 

“  Do  you  know  what  Hamish  says  ?” 
he  cried, — ”  that  the  night  is  quite  fine  ! 
And  Hamish  has  heard  our  talking  of 
seeing  the  cathedral  at  Iona  by  moon¬ 
light  ;  and  he  says  the  moon  will  be  up 
by  ten.  And  what  do  you  say  to  run¬ 
ning  over  now  ?  You  know  we  cannot 
take  you  in  the  yacht,  for  there  is  no 
good  anchorage  at  Iona  ;  but  we  can 
take  you  in  a  very  good  and  safe  boat ; 
and  it  will  be  an  adventure  to  go  out  in 
the  night-time.” 

It  was  an  adventure  that  neither  Mr. 
W'hite  nor  his  daughter  seemed  too  eager 
to  undertake  ;  but  the  urgent  vehemence 
of  the  young  man — who  had  discovered 
that  it  was  a  fine  and  clear  starlit  night 
— soon  overcame  their  doubts  ;  and 
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there  was  a  general  hurry  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  desolation  of  the  day,  he 
eagerly  thought,  would  be  forgotten  in 
the  romance  of  this  Aight  excursion. 
And  surely  she  would  be  charmed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  starlit  sky,  and  the 
loneliness  of  the  voyage,  and  their  wan¬ 
dering  over  the  ruins  in  the  solemn 
moonlight  ? 

Thick  boots  and  waterproofs  :  these 
were  his  peremptory  instructions.  And 
then  he  led  the  way  down  the  slippery 
path  ;  and  he  had  a  tight  hold  of  her 
arm  ;  and  if  he  talked  to  her  in  a  low 
voice  so  that  none  should  overhear — it 
is  the  way  of  lovers  under  the  silence  of 
the  stars.  They  reached  the  pier,  and 
the  wet  stone  steps  ;  and  here,  despite 
the  stars,  it  was  so  dark  that  |)erforce 
she  had  to  permit  him  to  lift  her  off  the 
lowest  step  and  place  her  in  security  in 
what  seemed  to  her  a  great  hole  of  some 
kind  or  other.  She  knew,  however, 
that  she  was  in  a  boat ;  for  there  was  a 
swaying  hither  and  thither  even  in  this 
sheltered  corner.  She  saw  other  figures 
arrive — black  between  her  and  the  sky 
— and  she  heard  her  father’s  voice 
above.  Then  he,  too,  got  into  the  boat; 
the  two  men  forward  hauled  up  the  huge 
lug  sail  ;  and  presently  there  was  a  rip¬ 
pling  line  of  sparkling  white  stars  on 
each  side  of  the  boat,  burning  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  two  on  the  surface  of  the  black 
water. 

“  I  don’t  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  madness,”  Mr.  White  said — and  the 
voice  from  inside  the  great  waterproof 
coat  sounded  as  if  it  meant  to  be  jocu¬ 
lar — “  but  really,  Gerty,  to  be  on  the 
open  Atlantic,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  an  open  boat - ” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  Macleod  said,  laugh¬ 
ing,  ”  you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in 
bed.  But  I  am  responsible  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  for  I  have  the  tiller.  Oh,  we 
shall  be  over  in  plenty  of  time  to  be 
clear  of  the  banks.” 

"  What  did  you  say  ?” 

“  Well,”  Macleod  admitted,  “  there 
are  some  banks,  you  know,  in  the  Sound 
of  Iona  ;  and  on  a  dark  night  they  are  a 
little  awkward  when  the  tide  is  low — but 
I  am  not  going  to  frighten  you - ” 

”  I  hope  we  shall  have  nothing  much 
worse  than  this,”  said  Mr.  White,  seri¬ 
ously. 

For  indeed  the  sea,  after  the  squally 


morning,  was  running  pretty  high  ;  and 
occasionally  a  cloud  of  spray  came  rat¬ 
tling  over  the  bows,  causing  Macleod’s 
guests  to  pull  their  waterproofs  still 
more  tightly  round  their  necks.  But 
what  mattered  the  creaking  of  the  cord¬ 
age,  and  the  plunging  of  the  boat,  and 
the  rushing  of  the  seas,  so  long  as  that 
beautiful  clear  sky  shone  overhead  ? 

“  Gertrude,”  said  he  in  a  low  voice, 
"  do  you  see  the  phosphorus-stars  on 
the  waves  ?  I  never  saw  them  bum 
more  brightly.” 

”  They  are  very  beautiful,”  said  she. 
”  When  do  we  get  to  land,  Keith  ?” 

“  Oh,  pretty  soon,”  said  he.  “You 
are  not  anxious  to  get  to  land  ?” 

“  It  is  stormier  than  I  expected.” 

"  Oh,  this  is  nothing,”  said  he.  “I 
thought  you  would  enjoy  it.” 

However,  that  summer  night’s  sail 
was  like  to  prove  a  tougher  business 
than  Keith  Macleod  had  bargained  for. 
They  had  been  out  scarcely  twenty  min¬ 
utes  when  Miss  White  heard  the  man  at 
the  bow  call  out  something,  which  she 
could  not  understand,  to  Macleod.  She 
saw  him  crane  his  neck  forward,  as  if 
looking  ahead  ;  and  she  herself,  looking 
in  that  direction,  could  perceive  that 
from  the  horizon  almost  to  the  zenith 
the  stars  had  become  invisible. 

“  It  may  be  a  little  bit  squally,”  he 
said  to  her,  “  but  we  shall  soon  un¬ 
der  the  lee  of  Iona.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  hold  on  to  something.” 

The  advice  was  not  ill-timed  ;  for  al¬ 
most  as  he  spoke  the  first  gust  of  the 
squall  struck  the  boat,  and  there  was  a 
sound  as  if  everything  had  been  tom 
asunder  and  sent  overboard.  Then,  as 
she  righted  just  in  time  to  meet  the  crash 
of  the  next  wave,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  world  had  grown  perfectly  black 
around  them.  The  terrified  woman 
seated  there  could  no  longer  make  out 
Macleod’s  figure  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  amid  this  roar  ;  it  almost  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  alone  with  those 
howling  winds  and  heaving  waves — at 
night  on  the  open  sea.  The  wind  rose, 
and  the  sea  too  ;  she  heard  the  men  call 
out  and  Macleod  answer  ;  and  all  the 
time  the  boat  was  creaking  and  groaning 
as  she  was  flung  high  on  the  mighty 
waves,  only  to  go  staggering  down  into 
the  awful  troughs  behind. 

“Oh,  Keith,”  she  cried — and  invol- 
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untarily  she  seized  his  arm — “  are  we  in 
danger  ?*’ 

He  could  not  hear  what  she  said  ;  but 
he  understood  the  mute  appeal.  Quick¬ 
ly  disengaging  his  arm — for  it  was  the 
arm  that  was  working  the  tiller  —  he 
called  to  her — 

“  We  are  all  right.  If  you  are  afraid, 
get  to  the  bojttom  of  the  boat.” 

But  unhappily  she  did  not  hear  this  ; 
for  as  he  called  to  her  a  heavy  sea  struck 
the  bows,  sprung  high  in  the  air,  and 
then  fell  over  them  in  a  deluge  which 
nearly  choked  her.  She  understood, 
though,  his  throwing  away  her  hand. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  brute  selhsh* 
ness  in  the  moment  of  danger.  They 
were  drowning  ;  and  he  would  not  let 
her  come  near  him !  And  so  she 
shrieked  aloud  for  her  father. 

Hearing  those  shrieks  Macleod  called 
to  one  of  the  two  men,  who  came  stum¬ 
bling  along  in  the  dark  and  got  hold  of 
the  tiller.  There  was  a  slight  lull  in  the 
storm  ;  and  he  caught  her  two  hands 
and  held  her. 

”  Gertrude,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You 
are  p)erfectly  safe  ;  and  so  is  your  fa¬ 
ther.  For  Heaven’s  sake  keep  still  :  if 
you  get  up,  you  will  be  knocked  over¬ 
board  !” 

“  Where  is  papa  ?”  she  cried. 

”  I  am  here — I  am  all  right,  Gerty,” 
was  the  answer — which  came  from  the 
bottom  of  ithe  boat,  into  which  Mr. 
White  had  very  prudently  slipped. 

And  then,  as  they  got  under  the  lee 
of  the  island,  they  found  themselves  in 
smoother  water,  though  from  time  to 
time  squalls  came  over  that  threatened 
to  flatten  the  great  lug-sail  right  on  to 
the  waves. 

“Come  now,  Gertrude,”  said  Mac¬ 
leod,  ”  we  shall  be  ashore  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  and  you  are  not  frightened  of  a 
squall  ?” 

He  had  his  arm  round  her  ;  and  he 
held  her  tight ;  but  she  did  not  answer. 
At  last  she  saw  a  light — a  small,  glim¬ 
mering  orange  thing  that  quivered  ap¬ 
parently  a  hundred  miles  off. 

“See!”  he  said.  “  We  are  close  by. 
.And  it  may  clear  up  to-night  after  all.” 

Then  he  shouted  to  one  of  the  men  ; 

“  Sandy,  we  will  not  try  the  quay  the 
night  :  we  will  go  into  the  Martyr’s 
Bay.  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 


It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  that — almost  benumbed  with 
fear-r^he  discovered  that  the  boat  was 
in  smooth  wate^ ;  and  then  there  was  a 
loud  clatter  of  the  sail  coming  down  ; 
and  she  heard  the  two  sailors  calling  to 
each  other,  and  one  of  them  seemed  to 
have  got  overboard.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  visible — not  even  a  dis¬ 
tant  light ;  but  it  was  raining  heavily. 
Then  she  knew  that  Macleod  had  moved 
away  from  her  ;  and  •  she  thought  she 
heard  a  splash  in  the  water  ;  and  then  a 
voice  beside  her  said — 

“  Gertrude,  will  you  get  up  ?  You 
must  let  me  carry  you  ashore.” 

And  she  found  herself  in  his  arms, 
carried  as  lightly  as  though  she  had 
been  a  young  lamb  or  a  fawn  from  the 
hills  ;  but  she  knew  from  the  slow  way 
of  his  walking  that  he  was  going  through 
the  sea.  Then  he  set  her  on  the  shore. 

“  Take  my  hand,”  said  he. 

“  But  where  is  papa  ?” 

“Just  behind  us,”  said  he,  “on 
Sandy’s  shoulders.  Sandy  will  bring 
him  along.  Come,  darling.” 

“  But  where  are  we  going  ?” 

“  There  is  a  little  inn  near  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  And  ]>erhaps  it  will  clear  up  to¬ 
night  ;  and  we  will  have  a  fine  sail  back 
again  to  Dare.” 

She  shuddered.  Not  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  worlds  would  she  pass  through 
once  more  that  seething  pit  of  howling 
sounds  and  raging  seas. 

He  held  her  arm  firmly  ;  and  she 
stumbled  along  through  the  darkness, 
not  knowing  whether  she  was  walking 
through  seaweed,  or  pools  of  water,  or 
wet  com.  And  at  last  they  came  to  a 
door  ;  and  the  door  was  opened  ;  and 
there  was  a  blaze  of  orange  light ;  and 
they  entered — all  dripping  and  unrecog¬ 
nizable — the  warm,  snug  little  place,  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  handsome  young 
lady  who  proved  to  be  their  hostess. 

“  Dear  me.  Sir  Keith,”  said  she  at 
length,  “  is  it  you  indeed  !  And  you 
will  not  be  going  back  to  Dare  to¬ 
night.” 

In  fact,  when  Mr.  White  arrived,  it 
was  soon  made  evident  that  going  back 
to  Dare  that  night  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  somehow  or  other  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  despite  his  waterproofs,  had 
managed  to  get  soaked  through  ;  and  he 
was  determined  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  so 
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as  to  have  his  clothes  dried.  And  so  its  sea-birds  whiter  than  the  white  clouds 
the  hospitalities  of  the  little  inn  were  re-  that  came  sailing  over  the  blue.  She 
quisitioned  to  the  utmost  ;  and  as  there  recognized  only  the  awfulness  and  the 
was  no  whisky  to  be  had,  they  had  to  loneliness  of  that  wild  shore  ;  with  its 
content  themselves  with  hot  tea  ;  and  suggestions  of  crashing  storms  in  the 
then  they  all  retired  to  rest  for  the  night,  night-time  and  the  cries  of  drowning 
convinced  that  the  moonlight  visitation  men  dashed  helplessly  on  the  cruel 
of  the  ruins  had  to  be  postponed.  rocks.  She  was  very  silent  all  the  way 

But  next  day — such  are  the  rapid  back  ;  though  he  told  her  stories  of  the 
changes  in  the  Highlands — broke  blue  fairies  that  used  to  inhabit  those  sandy 
and  fair  and  shining  ;  and  Miss  Ger-  and  grassy  plains, 
trude  White  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  And  could  anything  have  been  more 
awful  Sound  she  had  come  along  on  the  magical  than  the  beauty  of  that  evening, 
previous  night  was  now  brilliant  in  the  after  the  storm  had  altogether  died  away  ? 
most  beautiful  colors — for  the  tide  was  The  red  sunset  sank  behind  the  dark 
low,  and  the  yellow  sand-banks  were  olive’green  of  the  hills  ;  a  pale,  clear  twi- 
shining  through  the  blue  waters  of  the  light  took  its  place,  and  shone  over  those 
sea.  And  would  she  not,  seeing  that  mystic  ruins  that  were  the  object  of  many 
the  boat  was  lying  down  at  the  quay  a  thought  and  many  a  pilgrimage  in  the 
now,  sail  round  the  island,  and  see  the  far  past  and  forgotten  years  ;  and  then 
splendid  sight  of  the  Atlantic  breaking  the  stars  began  to  glimmer  as  the  dis- 
on  the  wild  coast  on  the  western  side  ?  tant  shores  and  the  sea  grew  dark  ;  and 
She  hesitated  ;  and  then,  when  it  was  then,  still  later  on,  a  wonderful  radiance 
suggested  that  she  might  walk  across  rose  behind  the  low  hills  of  Mull,  and 
the  island,  she  eagerly  accepted  that  al-  across  the  waters  of  the  Sound  came  a 
temative.  They  set  out,  on  this  hot,  belt  of  quivering  light  as  the  white  moon 
bright,  beautiful  day.  sailed  slowly  up  into  the  sky.  Would 

But  where  he,  eager  to  please  her  and  they  venture  out  now,  into  the  silence  ? 
show  the  beauties  of  the  Highlands,  saw  There  was  an  odor  of  new-mown  hay  in 
lovely  white  sands,  and  smiling  plains  of  the  night  air.  Far  away  they  could  hear 
verdure,  and  far  views  of  the  sunny  sea,  the  murmuring  of  the  waves  around  the 
she  only  saw  loneliness,  and  desolation,  rocks.  They  did  not  speak  a  word  as 
and  a  constant  threatening  of  death  they  walked  along  to  those  solemn  ruins 
from  the  fierce  Atlantic.  Could  any-  overlooking  the  sea,  that  were  now  a 
thing  have  been  more  beautiful — he  said  mass  of  mysterious  shadow,  except  where 
to  himself — than  this  magnificent  scene  the  eastern  walls  and  the  tower  were 
that  lay  all  around  her  when  they  reached  touched  by  the  silvery  light  that  had  just 
a  far  point  on  the  western  shore  ? —  come  into  the  heavens, 
in  face  of  them  the  wildly-rushing  seas.  And  in  silence  they  entered  the  still 
coming  thundering  on  to  the  rocks,  and  church-yard  too  ;  and  passed  the  graves, 
springing  so  high  into  the  air  that  the  The  buildings  seemed  to  rise  above  them 
snow-white  foam  showed  black  against  in  a  darkened  majesty  ;  before  them 
the  glare  of  the  sky  ;  the  nearer  islands  was  a  portal  through  which  a  glimpse 
gleaming  with  a  touch  of  brown  on  their  of  the  moonlit  sky  was  visible.  Would 
sunward  side  ;  the  Dutchman’s  Cap,  they  enter,  then  ? 

with  its  long  brim  and  conical  centre,  “  I  am  almost  afraid,”  she  said,  in  a 
and  Lunga,  also  like  a  cap,  but  with  a  low  voice  to  her  companion,  and  the 
shorter  brim  and  a  high  peak  in  front,  hand  on  his  arm  trembled, 
becoming  a  trifle  blue  ;  then  Coll  and  But  no  sooner  had  she  spoken  than 
Tiree  lying  like  a  pale  stripe  on  the  hori-  there  was  a  sudden  sound  in  the  night 
zon  ;  while  far  away  in  the  north  the  that  caused  her  heart  to  jump.  All  over 
mountains  of  Rum  and  Skye  were  faint  them  and  around  them,  as  it  seemed, 
and  spectral  in  the  haze  of  the  sunlight,  there  was  a  wild  uproar  of  wings  ;  and 
Then  the  wild  coast  around  them  ;  with  the  clear  sky  above  them  was  darkened 
its  splendid  masses  of  granite  ;  and  its  by  a  cloud  of  objects  wheeling  this  way 
spare  grass  a  brown-green  in  the  warm  and  that,  until  at  length  they  swept  by 
sun  ;  and  its  bays  of  silver  sand  ;  and  overhead  as  if  blown  by  a  whirlwind. 
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and  crossed  the  clear  moonlight  in  a 
dense  body.  She  had  quickly  clung  to 
him  in  her  fear. 

"It  is  only  the  jackdaws — there  are 
hundreds  of  them,"  he  said  to  her  ;  but 
even  his  voice  sounded  strange  in  this 
hollow  building. 

For  they  had  now  entered  by  the  open 
doorway  ;  and  all  around  them  were  the 
tall  and  crumbling  pillars,  and  the 
arched  windows,  and  ruined  walls,  here 
and  there  catching  the  sharp  light  of  the 
moonlight,  here  and  there  showing  soft 
and  grey  with  a  reflected  light,  with 
spaces  of  black  shadow  which  led  to  un¬ 
known  recesses.  And  always  overhead 
the  clear  sky  with  its  pale  stars  ;  and 
always,  far  away,  the  melancholy  sound 
of  the  sea. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  stand¬ 
ing  now  ?’  ’  ^id  he,  almost  sadly.  "You 
are  standing  on  the  grave  of  Macleod  of 
Macleod.” 

She  started  aside  with  a  slight  excla¬ 
mation. 

"  I  do  not  think  they  bury  any  one  in 
here  now,”  said  he  gently.  And  then 
he  added,  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
chosen  the  place  for  my  grave  ?  It  is 
away  out  at  one  of  the  Treshnish  islands  ; 
it  is  a  bay  looking  to  the  west  ;  there  is 
no  one  living  on  that  island.  It  is  only 
a  fancy  of  mine — to  rest  for  ever  and 
ever  with  no  sound  around  you  but  the 
sea  and  the  winds — no  step  coming  near 
you,  and  no  voice  but  the  waves.” 

"  Oh,  Keith,  you  should  not  say  such 
things  :  you  frighten  me,”  she  said  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

Another  voice  broke  in  upon  them, 
harsh  and  pragmatical. 

"  Do  you  know.  Sir  Keith,”  said  Mr. 
White  briskly,  "  that  the  moonlight  is 
clear  enough  to  let  you  make  out  this 
plan  ?  But  I  can’t  get  the  building  to 
correspond.  This  is  the  chancel,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  where  are  the  cloisters  ?’  ’ 

"  I  will  show  you,”  Macleod  said  ; 
and  he  led  his  companion  through  the 
silent  and  solemn  place,  her  father  fol¬ 
lowing.  In  the  darkness  they  passed 
through  an  archway,  and  were  al^ut  to 
step  out  on  to  a  piece  of  grass,  when  sud¬ 
denly  Miss  White  utter^  a  wild  scream 
of  terror  and  sank  helplessly  to  the 
ground.  She  had  slipped  from  his  arm, 
but  in  an  instant  he  had  caught  her 
again  and  had  raised  her  on  his  bended 
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knee,  and  was  calling  to  her  with  kindly 
words. 

"Gertrude,  Gertrude,”  he  said, 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  Won’t  you 
speak  to  me  ?” 

And  just  as  she  was  pulling  herself 
together  the  innocent  cause  of  this  com¬ 
motion  was  discovered.  It  was  a  black 
lamb  that  had  come  up  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  had  rubbed  its 
head  against  her  hand  to  attract  her  no¬ 
tice. 

"  Gertrude,  see — it  is  only  a  lamb  ! 
It  comes  up  to  me  every  time  I  visit  the 
ruins  ;  look  !” 

And,  indeed,  she  was  mightily  ashamed 
of  herself ;  and  pretended  to  be  vastly 
interested  in  the  ruins  ;  and  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  view  of  the  Sound  in 
the  moonlight,  with  the  low  hills  beyond 
now  grown  quite  black  ;  but  all  the 
same  she  was  very  silent  as  they  walked 
back  to  the  inn.  And  she  was  pale  and 
thoughtful,  too,  while  they  were  having 
their  frugal  supper  of  bread  and  milk  ; 
and  very  soon  pleading  fatigue,  she  re¬ 
tired.  But  all  the  same,  when  Mr. 
White  went  up-stairs,  some  time  after, 
he  had  been  but  a  short  while  in  his 
room  when  he  heard  a  tapping  at  the 
door.  He  said.  “Come  in,”  and  his 
daughter  entered.  He  was  surprised  by 
the  curious  look  of  her  face — a  sort  of 
piteous  look,  as  of  one  ill  at  ease,  and 
yet  ashamed  to  speak. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?”  said  he. 

She  regarded  him  for  a  second  with 
that  piteous  look  ;  and  then  tears  slowly 
gathered  in  her  eyes. 

“  Papa,”  said  she,  in  a  sort  of  half 
hysterical  way,  “  I  want  you  to  take  me 
away  from  here.  It  frightens  me.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is.  He  was  talking 
to  me  about  graves - ” 

And  here  she  burst  out  crying,  and 
sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  child,”  her  father 
said  ;  "  your  nervous  system  must  have 
been  shaken  last  night  by  that  storm.  I 
have  seen  a  strange  look  about  your  face 
all  day.  It  was  certainly  a  mistake  our 
coming  here  ;  you  are  not  fitted  for  this 
savage  life.” 

She  grew  more  composed.  She  sate 
down  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  her  father, 
taking  out  a  small  flask  which  had  been 
filled  from  a  bottle  of  brandy  sent  over 
during  the  day  from  Castle  Dare,  poured 
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out  a  little  of  the  spirits,  added  some 
water,  and  made  her  drink  the  dose  as  a 
sleeping-draught. 

"Ah  well,  you  know,  pappy,"  said 
she,  as  she  rose  to  leave — and  she  be¬ 
stowed  a  very  pretty  smile  on  him — “  it 
is  all  in  the  way  of  experience,  isn’t  it  ? 
and  an  artist  should  experience  every¬ 
thing.  But  there  is  just  a  little  too 
much  about  graves  and  ghosts  in  these 
parts  for  me.  And  I  suppose  we  shall 
go  to-morrow  to  see  some  cave  or  other 
where  two  or  three  hundred  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children  were  murdered  !" 

"  I  hope  in  going  back  we  shall  not 
be  as  near  our  own  grave  as  we  were 
last  night,”  her  father  observed. 

"  And  Keith  Macleod  laughs  at  it," 
she  said,  "  and  says  it  was  unfortunate 
we  got  a  wetting  !” 

And  so  she  went  to  bed  ;  and  the 
sea-air  had  dealt  well  with  her  ;  and  she 
had  no  dreams  at  all  of  shipwrecks,  or 
of  black  familiars  in  moonlit  shrines. 
Why  should  her  sleep  be  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  that  night  she  had  put  her  foot  on 
the  grave  of  the  chief  of  the  Macleods  ? 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

THE  "umpire." 

Next  morning,  with  all  this  wonder¬ 
ful  world  of  sea  and  islands  shining  in 
the  early  sunlight,  Mr.  White  and  his 
daughter  were  down  by  the  shore,  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  white  sands,  and  chatting 
idly  as  they  went.  From  time  to  time 
they  looked  across  the  fair  summer  seas 
to  the  distant  cliffs  of  Bourg  ;  and  each 
time  they  looked  a  certain  small  white 
speck  seemed  coming  nearer.  That  was 
the  Umpire  ;  and  Keith  Macleod  was  on 
board  of  her.  He  had  started  at  an  un¬ 
known  hour  of  the  night  to  bring  the 
yacht  over  from  her  anchorage.  He 
would  not  have  his  beautiful  Fionaghal, 
who  had  come  as  a  stranger  to  these  far 
lands,  go  back  to  Dare  in  a  common 
open  boat  with  stones  for  ballast. 

"  This  is  the  loneliest  place  I  have 
ever  seen,"  Miss  Gertrude  White  was 
saying  on  this  the  third  morning  after 
her  arrival.  "  It  seems  scarcely  in  the 
world  at  all.  The  sea  cuts  you  off  from 
everything  you  know  ;  it  would  have 
been  nothing  if  we  had  come  by  rail." 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  the  blue 
waves  beside  them  curling  a  crisp  white 
on  the  smooth  sands. 
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"  Pappy,"  said  she,  at  length,  “  I 
suppose  if  I  lived  here  for  six  months  no 
one  in  England  would  remember  any¬ 
thing  about  me  ?  If  I  were  mentioned 
at  all,  they  would  think  I  was  dead. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  might  meet  some 
one  from  England  ;  and  I  would  have 
to  say,  ‘  Don’t  you  know  who  I  am  ? 
Did  you  never  hear  of  one  called  Ger¬ 
trude  White  ?  I  was  Gertrude  White.’ ’’ 

"  No  doubt,”  said  her  father,  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“  And  when  Mr.  Lemuel’s  portrait 
of  me  appears  in  the  Academy,  people 
would  be  saying,  ‘  Who  is  that  ?  Miss 
Gertrude  White  as  Juliet  1  Ah,  there 
was  an  actress  of  that  name.  Or  was 
she  an  amateur  ?  She  married  some¬ 
body  in  the  Highlands.  I  suppose  she 
is  dead  now  ?  ’  ’  ’ 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  in¬ 
stances,  Gerty,  of  the  position  you  have 
made,”  her  father  observed,  in  his  slow 
and  sententious  w'ay,  “  that  Mr.  Lemuel 
should  be  willing,  after  having  refused 
to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  for  so  many 
years,  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  your  portrait." 

“  Well,  I  hope  my  face  will  not  get 
burned  by  the  sea-air  and  the  sun,"  she 
said.  "  You  know  he  wants  two  or 
three  more  sittings.  And  do  you  know, 
pappy,  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  tell  me  honestly — not  to  en¬ 
courage  me  with  flattery,  you  know — 
whether  my  face  has  really  that  high- 
strung  pitch  of  expression  when  I  am 
about  to  drink  the  poison  in  the  cell. 
Do  I  really  look  like  Mr.  Lemuel’s  por¬ 
trait  of  me  ?" 

"  It  is  your  very  self,  Gerty,”  her  fa¬ 
ther  said  with  decision.  "  But  then  Mr. 
Lemuel  is  a  man  of  genius.  Who  but 
himself  could  have  caught  the  very  soul 
of  your  acting  and  flxed  it  on  canvas  ?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
there  was  a  flush  of  genuine  enthusiastic 
pride  mantling  on  her  forehead  as  she 
said  frankly — 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  I  could  see  my¬ 
self.” 

Mr.  White  said  nothing.  He  had 
watched  this  daughter  of  his  through 
the  long  winter  months.  Occasionally, 
when  he  heard  her  utter  sentiments  such 
as  these — and  when  he  saw  her  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  flattery  bestowed  upon 
her  by  the  people  assembled  at  Mr. 
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Lemuel’s  little  gatherings,  he  had  asked 
himself  whether  it  was  possible  she  could 
ever  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod.  But  he 
was  too  wise  to  risk  reawakening  her 
rebellious  fits  by  any  encouragement. 
In  any  case,  he  had  some  experience  of 
this  young  lady  ;  and  what  was  the  use 
of  combating  one  of  her  moods  at  five 
o’clock,  when  at  six  o’clock  she  would 
be  arguing  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
at  seven  convinced  that  the  via  media 
was  the  straight  road  ?  Moreover,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  there  would 
be  some  compensation  in  the  fact  of 
Miss  White  changing  her  name  for  that 
of  Lady  Macleod. 

Just  as  quickly  she  changed  her  mood 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  was  look¬ 
ing  again  far  over  the  darkly-blue  and 
ruffled  seas  towards  the  white-sailed 
yacht. 

“  He  must  have  gone  away  in  the 
dark  to  get  that  boat  for  us,”  said  she, 
musingly.  “  Poor  fellow,  how  very 
generous  and  kind  he  is  !  Sometimes — 
shall  I  make  the  confession,  pappy  ? — I 
wish  he  had  picked  out  some  one  who 
could  better  have  returned  his  warmth 
of  feeling.” 

She  called  it  a  confession  ;  but  it  was 
a  question.  And  her  father  answered 
more  bluntly  than  she  had  quite  exp)ect- 
ed. 

”  I  am  not  much  of  an  authority  on 
such  pmints,”  said  he,  with  a  dry  smile  ; 
“  but  I  should  have  said,  Gerty,  that 
you  have  not  been  quite  so  effusive  to¬ 
wards  Sir  Keith  Macleod  as  some  young 
ladies  would  have  been  on  meeting  their 
sweetheart  after  a  long  absence.” 

The  pale  face  flushed,  and  she  an¬ 
swered  hastily — 

“  But  you  know,  papa,  when  you  are 
knocked  about  from  one  boat  to  another, 
and  exp)ecting  to  be  ill  one  minute,  and 
drowned  the  next,  you  don’t  have  your 
temp»er  improved,  have  you  ?  And  then 
p)erhaps  you  have  been  exp)ecting  a  little 
too  much  romance — and  you  find  your 
Highland  chieftain  handing  down  loaves, 
with  all  the  p>eople  in  the  steamer  star¬ 
ing  at  him.  But  I  really  mean  to  make 
it  up  to  him,  papa,  if  I  could  only  get 
settled  down  for  a  day  or  two  and  get 
into  my  own  ways.  Oh,  dear  me  !  this 
sun — it  is  too  awfully  dreadful.  When  I 
appear  before  Mr.  Lemuel  again,  I  shall 
be  a  mulatto  !” 


And  as  they  walked  along  the  shining 
sands,  with  the  waves  monotonously 
breaking,  the  white-sailed  yacht  came 
nearer  and  more  near  ;  and  indeed  the 
old  Umpire y  broad-beamed  and  heavy  as 
she  was,  looked  quite  stately  and  swan¬ 
like  as  she  came  over  the  blue  water. 
And  they  saw  the  gig  lowered  ;  and  the 
four  oars  keeping  rhythmical  time  ;  and 
presently  they  could  make  out  the 
browned  and  glad  face  of  Macleod. 

"  Why  did  you  take  so  much  trouble  ?” 
said  she  to  him — and  she  took  his  hand 
in  a  very  kind  way  as  he  stepped  on 
shore.  “  We  could  very  well  have  gone 
back  in  the  boat.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  want  to  take  you  round 
by  Loch  Tua,”  said  he,  looking  with 
great  gratitude  into  those  friendly  eyes. 
“  And  it  was  no  trouble  at  all.  And 
will  you  step  into  the  gig  now  ?” 

He  took  her  hand  and  guided  her 
along  the  rocks  until  she  reached  the 
boat ;  and  he  assisted  her  father  too. 
Then  they  pushed  off  ;  and  it  was  with 
a  good  swing  the  men  sent  the  boat 
through  the  lapping  waves.  And  here 
was  Hamish  standing  by  the  gangway  to 
receive  them;  and  he  was  gravely  resp)ect- 
ful  to  the  stranger  lady,  as  he  assisted 
her  to  get  up  the  small  wooden  steps  ; 
but  there  was  no  light  of  welcome  in  the 
keen  grey  eyes.  He  quickly  turned 
away  from  her  to  give  his  orders  ;  for 
Hamish  was  on  this  occasion  skipper, 
and  had  donned  a  smart  suit  of  blue 
with  brass  buttons.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  prouder  of  his  buttons,  and 
of  himself,  and  of  the  yacht  he  had 
sailed  for  so  many  years,  if  it  had  been 
any  other  than  Gertrude  White  who  had 
now  stepped  on  board. 

But  on  the  other  hand  Miss  White 
was  quite  charmed  with  this  shapely 
vessel  and  all  its  contents.  If  the  fru¬ 
gal  ways  and  commonplace  duties  and 
conversation  of  Castle  Dare  had  some¬ 
what  disappointed  her,  and  had  seemed 
to  her  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
heroic  traditions  of  the  clans,  here,  at 
least,  was  something  which  she  could 
recognize  as  befitting  her  notion  of  the 
name  and  position  of  Sir  Keith  Mac¬ 
leod.  Surely  it  must  be  with  a  certain 
masterful  sense  of  possession  that  he 
would  stand  on  those  white  decks,  in- 
dei>endent  of  all  the  world  besides,  with 
those  sinewy,  sun-browned,  handsome 
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fellows  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  him 
at  his  bidding.  It  is  true  that  Macleod, 
in  showing  her  over  the  yacht,  seemed 
to  know  far  too  much  about  tinned 
meats ;  and  he  exhibited  with  some 
pride  a  cunning  device  for  the  stowage 
of  soda-water  ;  and  he  even  went  the 
length  of  explaining  to  her  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  linen-chest ;  but  then  she 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  interest  and  amuse  her,  he  was  as 
garrulous  as  a  schoolboy  showing  to  his 
companion  a  new  toy.  Miss  White  sat 
down  in  the  saloon  ;  and  Macleod,  who 
had  but  little  experience  in  attending  on 
ladies,  and  knew  of  but  one  thing  that 
it  was  proper  to  recommend,  said, — 

"  And  will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  now, 
Gertrude  ?  Johnny  will  get  it  to  you  in 
a  moment.” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  said  she  w’ith  a 
smile  ;  for  she  knew  not  how  often  he 
had  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea  since  her 
arrival  in  the  Highlands.  “  But  do  you 
know,  Keith,  your  yacht  has  a  terrible 
bachelor  look  about  it  ?  All  the  com¬ 
forts  of  it  are  in  this  saloon  and  in  those 
two  nice  little  state-rooms.  Your  lady’s 
cabin  looks  very  empty  ;  it  is  too  ele¬ 
gant  and  fine,  as  if  you  were  afraid  to 
leave  a  book  or  a  matchbox  in  it.  Now 
if  you  were  to  turn  this  into  a  lady’s 
yacht,  you  would  have  to  remove  that 
pipe-rack,  and  the  guns  and  rifles  and 
bags.” 

”  Oh,”  said  he  anxiously,  ”  I  hope 
you  do  not  smell  any  tobacco  ?” 

”  Not  at  all,”  said  she.  ”  It  was 
only  a  fancy.  Of  course  you  are  not 
likely  to  turn  your  yacht  into  a  lady’s 
yacht.” 

He  started  and  looked  at  her.  But 
she  had  spoken  quite  thoughtlessly,  and 
had  now  turned  to  her  father. 

When  they  went  on  deck  again  they 
found  that  the  Umpire^  beating  up  in 
the  face  of  a  light  northerly  breeze,  had 
run  out  for  a  long  tack  almost  to  the 
Dutchman’s  Cap  ;  and  from  a  certain 
distance  they  could  see  the  grim  shores 
of  this  desolate  island  with  its  faint  tinge 
of  green  grass  over  the  brown  of  its 
plateau  of  rock.  And  then  Hamish 
called  out,  ”  Ready,  about !”  and  pres¬ 
ently  they  were  slowly  leaving  behind 
that  lonely  Dutchman  and  making  away 
for  the  distant  entrance  to  Loch  Tua. 
The  breeze  was  slight ;  they  made  but 


little  way  ;  far  on  the  blue  waters  they 
watched  the  white  gulls  sitting  buoyant ; 
and  the  sun  was  hot  on  their  hands. 
V/hat  did  they  talk  about  in  this  sum¬ 
mer  idleness  ?  Many  a  time  he  had 
dreamed  of  his  thus  sailing  over  the 
clear  seas  with  the  fair  Fionaghal  from 
the  south,  until  at  times  his  heart,  grown 
sick  with  yearning,  was  ready  to  despair 
of  the  impossible.  And  yet  here  she 
was  sitting  on  a  deck-stool  near  him — 
the  wide-apart  long-lashed  eyes  occa¬ 
sionally  regarding  him  —  a  neglected 
book  open  on  her  lap — the  small  gloved 
hands  toying  with  the  cover.  Yet  there 
was  no  word  of  love  spoken.  There 
was  only  a  friendly  conversation,  and 
the  idle  passing  of  a  summer  day.  It 
was  something  to  know  that  her  breath¬ 
ing  was  near  him. 

Then  the  breeze  died  away  altogether, 
and  they  were  left  altogether  motionless 
on  the  glassy  blue  sea.  The  great  sails 
hung  limp,  without  a  single  flap  or  quiver 
in  them  ;  the  red  ensign  clung  to  the 
jigger-mast ;  Hamish,  though  he  stood 
by  the  tiller,  did  not  even  put  his  hand 
on  that  bold  and  notable  representation 
in  wood  of  the  sea-serpent. 

”  Come  now,  Hamish,”  Macleod 
said,  fearing  this  monotonous  idleness 
would  weary  his  fair  guest,  ”  you  will 
tell  us  now  one  of  the  old  stories  that 
you  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  ’  ’ 

Hamish  had  indeed  told  the  young 
Macleod  many  a  mysterious  tale  of  magic 
and  adventure,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
repeat  any  one  of  these  in  broken  Eng¬ 
lish  in  order  to  plea.se  this  lady  from  the 
south. 

“It  is  no  more  of  the  stories  I  hef 
now.  Sir  Keith,”  said  he.  “  It  was  a 
long  time  since  I  had  the  stories.” 

“  Oh,  I  could  construct  one  myself,” 
said  Miss  White  lightly.  “  Don’t  I 
know  how  they  all  begin  ?  ‘  There 

UHis  once  a  king  in  Erin,  and  he  had  a 
son ;  and  this  son  it  was  who  would 
take  the  world  for  his  pillow.  But  be~ 
fore  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  he  took 
counsel  of  the  falcon,  and  the  hoodie, 
and  the  otter.  And  the  falcon  said  to 
him,  go  to  the  right ;  and  the  hoodie  said 
to  him,  you  will  be  wise  now  if  you  go 
to  the  left ;  but  the  otter  said  to  him, 
now  take  my  advice,'  &c.,  &c.” 

“You  have  been  a  diligent  student,” 
Macleod  said,  laughing  heartily.  “  And 
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indeed  you  might  go  on  with  the  story 
and  finish  it ;  for  who  knows  now  when 
we  shall  get  back  to  Dare  ?” 

It  was  after  a  long  period  of  thus 
lying  in  dead  calm — with  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  diver  on  the  surface  of 
the  shining  blue  sea — that  Macleod’s 
sharply  observant  eye  was  attracted  by 
an  odd  thing  that  appeared  far  away  at 
the  horizon. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  that  now  ?” 
said  he  with  a  smile. 

They  looked  steadfastly,  and  saw 
only  a  thin  line  of  silver  light,  almost 
like  the  back  of  a  knife,  in  the  distant 
dark  blue. 

*'  The  track  of  a  seal  swimming  under 
water,”  Mr.  White  suggested. 

”  Or  a  shoal  of  Ash,”  his  daughter 
said. 

“Watch!” 

The  sharp  line  of  light  slowly  spread  ; 
a  trembling  silver-grey  took  the  place  of 
the  dark  blue  ;  it  looked  as  if  invisible 
Angers  were  rushing  out  and  over  the 
glassy  surface.  Then  they  felt  a  cool 
freshness  in  the  hot  air  ;  the  red  ensign 
swayed  a  bit ;  then  the  great  mainsail 
Aapped  idly ;  and  Anally  the  breeze 
came  gently  blowing  over  the  sea,  and 
on  again  they  went  through  the  now  rip¬ 
pling  water.  And  as  the  slow  time 
passed,  in  the  glare  of  the  sunlight, 
Staffa  lay  on  the  still  water  a  dense 
mass  of  shadow  ;  and  they  went  by 
Lunga  ;  and  they  drew  near  to  the  p>oint 
of  Gometra,  where  the  black  skarts 
were  sitting  on  the  exposed  rocks.  It 
was  like  a  dream  of  sunlight,  and  fair 
colors  and  summer  quiet. 

”  I  cannot  believe,”  said  Miss  White, 
”  that  all  those  Aerce  murders  and  re¬ 
venges  took  place  in  such  beautiful 
scenes  as  these.  How  could  they  ?” 

And  then,  in  the  broad  and  still  wa¬ 
ters  of  Loch  Tua,  with  the  lonely  rocks 
of  Ulva  close  by  them,  they  were  again 
becalmed  ;  and  now  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  leave  the  yacht  there  at  cer¬ 
tain  moorings,  and  should  get  into  the 
gig  and  be  pulled  through  the  shallow 
^annel  between  Ulva  and  Mull  that 
connects  Loch  T ua  with  Loch-na-Keal. 
Macleod  had  been  greatly  favored  by 
the  day  chosen  at  haphazard  for  this  wa¬ 
ter  promenade  ;  at  the  end  of  it  he  was 
gladdened  to  hear  Miss  White  say  that 
she  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


And  yet  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
weather.  To-morrow  they  might  come 
back  and  And  the  water  a  ruffled  leaden 
color ;  the  waves  washing  over  the 
rocks  ;  Ben-More  invisible  behind  driv¬ 
ing  clouds.  But  now,  as  those  three 
sat  in  the  stem  of  the  gig,  and  were 
gently  pulled  along  by  the  sweep  of  the 
oars,  it  seemed  to  one  at  least  of  them 
that  she  must  have  got  into  fairyland. 
The  rocky  shores  of  Ulva  lay  on  one 
side  of  this  broad  and  winding  channel  ; 
the  Aatter  shores  of  Mull  on  the  other  ; 
and  between  lay  a  perfect  mirror  of 
water  in  which  everything  was  so  accu¬ 
rately  reAected  that  it  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  deAne  the  line  at  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  land  met.  In  fact,  so  vivid 
was  the  reAection  of  the  blue  and  white 
sky  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  it 
appeared  to  her  as  if  the  boat  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  mid-air  :  a  sky  below,  a  sky 
above.  And  then  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  that  enclosed  this  wonderful 
mirror — the  soft  green  foliage  above  the 
Ulva  rocks  ;  the  brilliant  yellow  brown 
of  the  sea-weed,  with  here  and  there  a 
grey  heron  standing  solitary  and  silent 
as  a  ghost  over  the  pools  ;  ahead  of 
them,  towering  above  this  Aat  and  shin¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  landscap>e,  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  mountains  around  Loch- 
na-Keal — the  monarch  of  them,  Ben- 
More,  showing  a  cone  of  dark  and  thun¬ 
derous  purple  under  a  long  and  heavy 
swathe  of  cloud.  Far  away,  too,  on 
their  right,  stretched  the  splendid  ram¬ 
part  of  the  Gribun  cliffs,  a  soft  sunlight 
on  the  grassy  greens  of  their  summits  ; 
a  pale  and  brilliant  blue  in  the  shadows 
of  the  huge  and  yawning  caves.  And 
so  still  it  was,  and  the  air  so  Ane  and 
sweet :  it  was  a  day  for  the  idling  of 
happy  lovers. 

What  jarred,  then  ?  Not  the  silent 
appearance  of  the  head  of  a  seal  in  that 
shining  plain  of  blue  and  white  ;  for  the 
poor  old  fellow  only  regarded  the  boat 
for  a  second  or  two  with  his  large  and 
pathetic  eyes,  and  then  quietly  disap¬ 
peared.  Perhaps  it  was  this — that  Miss 
White  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  admiring  very  much  the  won¬ 
derful  hues  of  groups  of  seaweed  be¬ 
low,  that  were  ^1  distinctly  visible  in 
the  marvellously  clear  water.  There 
were  beautiful  green  plants  that  spread 
their  Aat  Angers  over  the  silver-white 
sands  ;  and  huge  rolls  of  purple  and 
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sombre  brown  ;  and  long  strings  that 
came  up  to  the  surface — the  traceries 
and  decorations  of  these  haunts  of  the 
mermaid. 

“It  is  like  a  pantomime,”  she  said. 
"  You  would  expect  to  see  a  burst  of 
limelight  and  Neptune  appearing  with  a 
silver  trident  and  crown.  Well,  it  only 
shows  that  the  scene-painters  are  nearer 
nature  than  most  people  imagine.  I 
should  never  have  thought  there  was 
anything  so  beautiful  in  the  sea.” 

And  then  again  she  said,  when  they 
had  rounded  Ulva,  and  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  open  Atlantic  again — 

“  Where  is  it,  Keith,  you  proposed  to 
sink  all  the  theatres  in  England,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dolphins  and  the  lob¬ 
sters  ?’  ’ 

He  did  not  like  these  references  to 
the  theatre. 

“  It  was  only  a  piece  of  nonsense,” 
said  he  abruptly. 

But  then  she  begged  him  so  prettily  to 
get  the  men  to  sing  the  boat-song,  that 
he  good-humoredly  took  out  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  |>encil  and  said  to  her — 

“  If  I  write  it  down  for  you,  I  must 
write  it  as  it  is  pronounced.  For  how 
would  you  know  that  Fhir  a  bhata,  na 
horo  ale,  is  pronounced  Feer  a  rahta, 
na  horo  ailya  f  ’ 

“  And  perhaps,  then  ”  said  she  with 
a  charming  smile,  “  writing  it  down 
would  spoil  it  altogether  ?  But  you  will 
ask  them  to  sing  it  for  me.” 

He  said  a  word  or  two  in  the  Gaelic 
to  Sandy,  who  was  rowing  stroke  ;  and 
Sandy  answered  with  a  short,  quick 
laugh  of  assent. 

“  I  have  asked  them  if  they  would 
drink  your  health,”  Macleod  said,  “  and 
they  have  not  refused.  It  would  be  a 
great  compliment  to  them  if  you  would 
fill  out  the  whisky  yourself  ;  here  is  my 
flask.” 

She  took  that  formidable  vessel  in  her 
small  hands  ;  and  the  men  rested  on 
their  oars  ;  and  then  the  metal  cup  was 
passed  along.  Whether  it  was  the 
dram,  or  whether  it  was  the  old  familiar 
chorus  they  struck  up) — 

"Fhir  a  bhata  (na  horo  rile), 

Fhir  a  bhata  (na  horo  eile), 

Fhir  a  bhata  (na  horo  rile), 

Chead  soire  tlann  Irid ge  thobh  a  theid  u  /** 

certain  it  is  that  the  boat  swung  forward 


with  a  new  strength,  and  ere  long  they 
beheld  in  the  distance  the  wails  of  Cas¬ 
tle  Dare.  And  here  was  Janet  at  the 
small  quay,  greatly  distressed  because 
of  the  discomfort  to  which  Miss  White 
must  have  been  subjected. 

"  But  I  have  just  been  telling  Sir 
Keith,”  she  said  with  a  sweet  smile, 
”  that  I  have  come  through  the  most 
beautiful  place  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
world.” 

This  was  not,  however,  what  she  was 
saying  to  herself  when  she  reached  the 
privacy  of  her  own  room.  Her  thoughts 
took  a  different  turn. 

“  And  if  it  does  seem  impossible” — 
this  was  her  inward  spoech  to  herself — 
“  that  those  wild  murders  should  have 
been  committed  in  so  beautiful  a  place, 
at  least  there  will  be  a  fair  chance  of 
one  occurring  when  I  tell  him  that  I 
have  signed  an  engagement  that  will  last 
till  Christmas.  But  what  good  could 
come  of  being  in  a  hurry  ?’  ’ 

Chapter  XXXV. 

A  CAVE  IN  MULL. 

Of  love  not  a  single  word  had  so  far 
been  said  between  these  two.  It  was  a 
high  sense  of  courtesy  that  on  his  part 
had  driven  him  to  exercise  this  severe 
self-restraint ;  he  would  not  invite  her 
to  be  his  guest,  and  then  take  advantage 
of  the  various  oppiortunities  offered  to 
plague  her  with  the  vehemence  and  pas¬ 
sionate  yearning  of  his  heart.  For  dur¬ 
ing  all  those  long  winter  months  he  had 
gradually  learned,  from  the  correspxjnd- 
ence  which  he  so  carefully  studied,  that 
she  rather  disliked  protestation  ;  and 
when  he  hinted  that  he  thought  her 
letters  to  him  were  somewhat  cold,  she 
only  answered  with  a  playful  humor  ; 
and  when  he  tried  to  press  her  to  some 
declaration  about  her  leaving  the  stage 
or  about  the  time  of  their  marriage,  she 
evaded  the  p>oint  with  an  extreme  clever¬ 
ness  which  was  so  good-natured  and 
friendly  that  he  could“scarcely  com¬ 
plain.  Occasionally  there  were  refer¬ 
ences  in  these  letters  that  awakened  in 
his  breast  a  tumult  of  jealous  suspicions 
and  fears  ;  but  then  again  he  consoled 
himself  by  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  should  be  released  from  all 
those  environments  that  he  hated  and 
dreaded.  He  would  have  no  more  fear 
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when  he  could  take  her  hand  and  look 
into  her  eyes. 

And  now  that  Miss  Gertrude  White 
was  actually  in  Castle  Dare — now  that  he 
could  walk  with  her  along  the  lonely 
mountain-slopes  and  show  her  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  western  seas  and  the  islands 
— what  was  it  that  still  occasioned  that 
vague  unrest  ?  His  nervous  anxiety  that 
she  should  be  pleased  with  all  she  saw  ? 
Or  a  certain  critical  coldness  in  her 
glance  ?  Or  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  only  entertaining  a  passing  visitor 
— a  beautiful  bird  that  had  alighted  on 
his  hand,  and  that  the  next  moment 
would  be  winging  its  flight  away  into  the 
silvery  south  ? 

“  You  are  becoming  a  capital  sailor,” 
he  said  to  her  one  day,  with  a  proud 
light  on  his  face.  ”  You  have  no  fear 
at  all  of  the  sea  now.” 

He  and  she  and  the  cousin  Janet — 
Mr.  White  had  some  letters  to  answer, 
and  had  stayed  at  home — were  in  the 
stem  of  the  gig,  and  they  were  being 
rowed  along  the  coast  below  the  giant 
cliffs  of  Gribun.  Certainly,  if  Miss 
White  had  confessed  to  being  a  little 
nervous,  she  might  have  been  excused. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  fresh,  breezy  sum¬ 
mer-day  ;  but  the  heavy  Atlantic  swell 
that  slowly  raised  and  lowered  the  boat 
as  the  men  rowed  along  passed  gently 
and  smoothly  on,  and  then  went  boom¬ 
ing  and  roaring  and  crashing  over  the 
sharp  black  rocks  that  were  quite  close 
at  hand. 

”  I  think  I  would  soon  get  over  my 
fear  of  the  sea,”  said  she  gently. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  that  that  was  most 
likely  to  impress  her  on  this  bright  day — 
it  was  the  awful  loneliness  and  desolation 
of  the  scene  around  her.  All  along  the 
summit  of  the  great  cliffs  lay  heavy 
banks  of  cloud  that  moved  and  wreathed 
themselves  together,  with  mysterious 
patches  of  darkness  here  and  there  that 
suggested  the  entrance  into  far  valleys 
in  the  unseen  mountains  behind.  And 
if  the  outer  surface  of  these  precipitous 
cliffs  was  brightened  by  sunlight,  and  if 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  grass  on  the 
ledges,  every  few  minutes  they  passed 
the  yawning  archway  of  a  huge  cavern, 
around  which  the  sea  was  roaring  with 
a  muffled  and  thunderous  noise.  He 
thought  she  would  be  interested  in  the 
extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the 


sea-birds  about — the  solemn  cormorants 
sitting  on  the  ledges,  the  rock-pigeons 
shooting  out  from  the  caves,  the  sea- 
pyots  whirring  along  the  rocks  like  light¬ 
ning-flashes  of  color,  the  lordly  osprey, 
with  his  great  wings  outstretched  and 
motionless,  sailing  slowly  in  the  far  blue 
overhead.  And  no  doubt  she  looked  at 
all  these  things  with  a  forced  interest  ; 
and  she  herself  now  could  name  the  dis¬ 
tant  islands  out  in  the  tossing  Atlantic  ; 
and  she  had  in  a  great  measure  got  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  amphibious  life  at  Dare. 
But  as  she  listened  to  the  booming  of 
the  waves  around  those  awful  recesses  ; 
and  as  she  saw  the  jagged  and  angry 
rocks  suddenly  appear  through  the  liquid 
mass  of  the  failing  sea ;  and  as  she 
looked  abroad  on  the  unknown  distances 
of  that  troubled  ocean  and  thought  of 
the  life  on  those  remote  and  lonely 
islands,  the  spirit  of  a  summer  holiday 
forsook  her  altogether,  and  she  was 
silent. 

“  And  you  will  have  no  fear  of  the 
beast  when  you  go  into  Mackinnon’s 
cave,”  said  Janet  Macleod  to  her,  with 
a  friendly  smile,  ”  because  no  one  has 
ever  heard  of  it  again.  Do  you  know 
it  was  a  strange  thing  ?  They  saw  in 
the  sand  the  footprint  of  an  animal  that 
is  not  known  to  any  one  about  here  ; 
even  Keith  himself  did  not  know  what 
it  was - ” 

”  I  think  it  was  a  wild  cat,”  said  he. 
”  And  the  men  they  had  nothing  to  do 
then  ;  and  they  went  all  about  the  caves, 
but  they  could  see  nothing  of  it.  And 
it  has  never  come  back  again.” 

”  And  I  suppose  you  are  not  anxious 
for  its  coming  back  ?”  Miss  White  said. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  be  very  lucky  and 
see  it  some  day,  and  I  know  that  Keith 
would  like  to  shoot  it,  whatever  it  is.  ’  ’ 

“  That  is  very  likely,”  Miss  White 
said,  without  any  apparent  sarcasm. 

By-and-by  they  paused  opposite  the 
entrance  to  a  cave  that  seemed  even 
larger  and  blacker  than  the  others  ; 
and  then  Miss  White  discovered  that 
they  were  considering  at  what  point 
they  could  most  easily  effect  a  land¬ 
ing.  Already  through  the  singularly 
clear  water  she  could  make  out  vague 
green  masses  that  told  of  the  presence  of 
huge  blocks  of  yellow  rock  far  below 
them  ;  and  as  they  cautiously  went  fur¬ 
ther  towards  the  shore — a  man  at  the 
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bow  'calling  out  to  them — these  blocks 
of  rock  became  clearer  and  clearer,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  those  glassy  billows  that 
glided  under  the  boat,  and  then  went 
crashing  in  white  foam  a  few  yards  be¬ 
yond,  must  inevitably  transfix  the  frail 
craft  on  one  of  these  jagged  points. 
But  at  length  they  managed  to  run  the 
bow  of  the  gig  into  a  somewhat  sheltered 
place,  and  two  of  the  men,  jumping  knee- 
deep  into  the  water,  hauled  the  keel  still 
further  over  the  grating  shell-fish  of  the 
rock  ;  and  then  Macleod,  scrambling 
out,  assisted  Miss  White  to  land. 

“  Do  you  not  come  with  us  ?”  Miss 
White  called  back  to  the  boat. 

“  Oh,  it  is  many  a  time  I  have  been  in 
the  cave,”  said  Janet  Macleod  ;  ”  and  I 
will  have  the  luncheon  ready  for  you. 
And  you  will  not  stay  long  in  the  cave, 
for  it  is  cold  and  damp.” 

He  took  her  hand,  for  the  scrambling 
over  the  rough  rocks  and  stones  was 
dangerous  work  for  unfamiliar  ankles. 
They  drew  nearer  to  this  awful  thing, 
that  rose  far  above  them,  and  seemed 
waiting  to  enclose  them  and  shut  them 
in  forever.  And  whereas  about  the 
other  caves  there  were  plenty  of  birds 
flying,  with  their  shrill  screams  denoting 
their  terror  or  resentment,  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  at  all  about  this  black  and 
yawning  chasm,  and  there  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  silence,  but  for  the  rolling  of  the 
breakers  behind  them,  that  only  pro¬ 
duced  vague  and  wandering  echoes.  As 
she  advanced  over  the  treacherous  shin¬ 
gle,  she  became  conscious  of  a  sort  of 
twilight  appearing  around  her.  A  vast 
black  thing,  black  as  night  and  still  as 
the  grave,  was  ahead  of  her  ;  but  already 
the  change  from  the  blaze  of  sunlight 
outside  to  this  partial  darkness  seemed 
strange  on  the  eyes.  The  air  grew 
colder.  As  she  looked  up  at  the  tre¬ 
mendous  walls,  and  at  the  mysterious 
Uackness  beyond,  she  grasped  his  hand 
more  tightly,  though  the  walking  on  the 
wet  sand  was  now  comparatively  easy. 
And  as  they  went  farther  and  farther 
into  this  blackness,  there  was  only  a 
faint  strange  light  that  made  an  outline 
of  the  back  of  his  figure,  leaving  his  face 
in  darkness  ;  and  when  he  stooped  to 
examine  the  sand,  she  turned  and  looked 
back,  and  behold  the  vast  portal  by 
which  they  entered  had  now  dwindled 


down  into  a  small  space  of  bewildering 
white  ! 

“  No,”  said  he,  and  she  was  startled 
by  the  hollow  tones  of  his  voice,  ”  I 
cannot  find  any  traces  of  the  beast  now  ; 
they  have  all  gone.” 

Then  he  produced  a  candle,  and  lit 
it ;  and  as  they  advanced  farther  into 
the  blackness  there  was  visible  this  soli¬ 
tary  star  of  red  fire,  that  threw  dulled 
mysterious  gleams  from  time  to  time  on 
some  projecting  rock. 

”  You  must  give  me  your  hand  again, 
Keith,”  said  she  in  a  low  voice  ;  and 
when  he  shifted  the  candle,  and  took 
her  hand  in  his,  he  found  that  it  was 
trembling  somewhat. 

”  Will  you  go  any  farther  >”  said  he. 

”  No.” 

They  stood  and  looked  around.  The 
darkness  seemed  without  limits  ;  the  red 
light  was  insufficient  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  an  outline  of  this  immense 
place,  even  in  faint  and  wandering 
gleams. 

“  If  anything  were  to  move,  Keith,” 
said  she,  ”  1  should  die.” 

”  Oh,  nonsense,”  said  he  in  a  cheer¬ 
ful  way  ;  but  the  hollow  echoes  of  the 
cavern  made  his  voice  sound  sepulchral. 
”  There  is  no  beast  at  all  in  here,  you 
may  be  sure.  And  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  fright  a  wild  cat  or  a  beaver  may 
have  got  when  he  came  in  here  in  the 
night,  and  then  discovered  he  had  stum¬ 
bled  on  a  lot  of  sleeping  men - ” 

“  Of  men  !” 

”  They  say  this  was  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Culdees  ;  and  I  often  wonder  how 
the  old  chaps  got  their  food.  I  am 
afraid  they  must  have  often  fallen  back 
on  the  young  cormorants  :  that  is  what 
Major  Stewart  calls  an  expeditious  way 
of  dining,  for  you  eat  two  courses,  fish 
and  meat,  at  the  same  time.  And  if 
you  go  farther  along,  Gertrude,  you  will 
come  to  the  great  altar-stone  they  used.” 

“  I  would  rather  not  go,”  said  she. 
"  I — I  do  not  like  this  place.  I  think 
we  will  go  back  now,  Keith.” 

As  they  cautiously  made  their  way 
back  to  the  glare  of  the  entrance,  she 
still  held  his  hand  tight  ;  and  she  did 
not  speak  at  all.  Their  footsteps  echoed 
strangely  in  this  hollow  space.  And 
then  the  air  grew  suddenly  warm  ;  and 
there  was  a  glow  of  daylight  around  ; 
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and  'although  her  eyes  were  rather  be¬ 
wildered,  she  breathed  more  freely,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  relief  on  her  face. 

“  I  think  I  will  sit  down  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Keith,”  said  she  ;  and  then  he 
noticed,  with  a  sudden  alarm,  that  her 
cheeks  were  rather  pale. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?”  said  he,  with  a  quick 
anxiety  in  his  eyes.  ”  Were  you  fright¬ 
ened  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  she,  with  a  forced 
cheerfulness,  and  she  sat  down  for  a 
moment  on  one  of  the  smooth  boulders. 
“  You  must  not  think  I  am  such  a  cow¬ 
ard  as  that.  But — the  chilling  atmos¬ 
phere — the  change — made  me  a  little 
faint.” 

“  Shall  I  run  down  to  the  boat  for 
some  wine  for  you  ?  I  know  that  Janet 
has  brought  some  claret.” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  she— and  he 
saw  with  a  great  delight  that  her  color 
was  returning.  “  I  am  quite  well  now. 
But  I  will  rest  for  a  minute,  if  you  are 
in  no  hurry,  before  scrambling  down 
those  stones  again.” 

He  was  in  no  hurry  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  sate  down  beside  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

”  You  know,  Gerty,”  said  he,  "  it 
will  be  some  time  before  I  can  learn  all 
that  you  like  and  dislike,  and  what  you 
can  l^ar,  and  what  pleases  you  best ;  it 
will  be  some  time,  no  doubt ;  but  then, 
when  I  have  learned,  you  will  find  that 
no  one  will  look  after  you  so  carefully 
as  I  will.” 

"  I  know  you  are  very  kind  to  me,” 
said  she  in  a  low  voice. 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  very  gently  and 
even  timidly,  but  his  firm  hand  held  her 
languid  one  with  something  of  a  more 
nervous  clasp,  “  if  you  would  only  tell 
me,  Gerty,  that  on  such  and  such  a  day 
you  would  leave  the  stage  altogether, 
and  on  such  and  such  a  day  you  would 
let  me  come  to  London — and  you  know 
the  rest — then  I  would  go  to  my  mother, 
and  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  more 
secrecy,  and  instead  of  her  treating  you 
merely  as  a  guest  she  would  look  on  you 
as  her  daughter,  and  you  might  talk  with 
her  frankly.” 

She  did  not  at  all  withdraw  the  small 
gloved  hand,  with  its  fringe  of  fur  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  sleeve.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  it  lay  there  in  his  warm  grasp, 
it  was  like  the  small,  white,  furred  foot 


of  a  ptarmigan,  so  little  and  soft  and  gen¬ 
tle  was  it. 

“Well,  you  know,  Keith,”  she  said, 
with  a  great  kindness  in  the  clear  eyes, 
though  they  were  cast  down,  “  I  think 
the  secret  between  you  and  me  should 
be  known  to  nobody  at  all  but  ourselves 
— any  more  than  we  can  reasonably  help. 
And  it  is  a  very  great  step  to  take  ;  and 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
for  no  good  ever  came  of  that.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  have  cared  so  much 
— I  mean,  a  man  has  so  many  distrac¬ 
tions  and  occupations  of  shooting,  and 
going  away  in  your  yacht,  and  all  that 
— I  fancy — I  am  a  little  surprised — that 
you  make  so  much  of  it.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  yet,  Keith  ;  we  don’t 
know  each  other  very  well.  By-and-by 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
danger  ;  that  we  understand  each  other  ; 
that  nothing  and  nobody  is  likely  to  in¬ 
terfere.  But  wouldn’t  you  prefer  to  be 
left  in  the  meantime  just  a  little  bit  free 
— not  quite  pledged,  you  know,  to  such 
a  serious  thing - ” 

He  had  been  listening  to  these  falter¬ 
ing  phrases  in  a  kind  of  dazed  and  pained 
stupor.  It  was  like  the  water  over¬ 
whelming  a  drowning  man.  But  at  last 
he  cried  out — and  he  grasped  both  her 
hands  in  the  sudden  vehemence  of  the 
moment — 

“  Gerty,  you  are  not  drawing  back  ! 
You  do  not  despair  of  our  being  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  !  What  is  it  that  you 
mean  ?” 

“  O  Keith  !”  said  she,  quickly  with¬ 
drawing  one  of  her  hands,  “  you  frighten 
me  when  you  talk  like  that.  You  do 
not  know  what  you  are  doing — you  have 
hurt  my  wrist.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  not,”  said  he.  “  Have 
I  hurt  your  hand,  Gerty  ? — and  I  would 
cut  off  one  of  mine  to  save  you  a  scratch  ! 
But  you  will  tell  me  now  that  you  have 
no  fears — that  you  don’t  want  to  draw 
back  !  I  would  like  to  take  you  back 
to  Dare,  and  be  able  to  say  to  every 
one,  ’  Do  you  know  that  this  is  my  wife 
— that  by-and-by  she  is  coming  to  Dare, 
and  you  will  all  be  kind  to  her  for  her 
own  sake  and  for  mine.  ’  And  if  there 
is  anything  wrong,  Gerty — if  there  is 
anything  you  would  like  altered,  I 
would  have  it  altered.  We  have  a  rude 
way  of  life  ;  but  every  one  would  be  kind 
to  you.  And  if  the  life  here  is  too 
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rough  for  you,  I  would  go  anywhere  with 
you  that  you  choose  to  live.  I  was 
looking  at  the  houses  in  Essex.  I  would 
go  *0  Essex — or  anywhere  you  might 
wish — that  need  not  separate  us  at  all. 
And  why  are  you  so  cold  and  distant, 
Gerty  ?  Has  anything  happened  here 
to  displease  you  ?  Have  we  frightened 
you  by  too  much  of  the  boats  and  of 
the  sea  ?  Would  you  rather  live  in  an 
English  county  away  from  the  sea  ?  But 
I  would  do  that  for  you,  Gerty — if  I 
was  never  to  see  a  sea-bird  again.” 

And  in  spite  of  himself  tears  rose 
quickly  to  his  eyes  ;  for  she  seemed  so 
far  away  from  him,  even  as  he  held  her 
hand  ;  and  his  heart  would  speak  at  last 
— or  break. 

”  It  was  all  the  winter  months  I  was 
saying  to  myself,  ‘  Now  you  will  not 
vex  her  with  too  much  pleading,  for  she 
has  much'  trouble  with  her  work  ;  and 
that  is  enough  ;  and  a  man  can  bear  his 
own  trouble.’  And  once  or  twice, 
when  we  have  been  caught  in  a  bad  sea, 
I  said  to  myself,  ’  And  what  matter  now 
if  the  end  comes  ? — for  perhaps  that 
would  only  release  her.’  But  then 
again,  Gerty,  I  thought  of  the  time  you 
gave  me  the  red  rose ;  and  1  said, 

‘  Surely  her  heart  will  not  go  away  from 
me ;  and  I  have  plenty  to  live  for 
yet !  ’  ” 

Then  she  looked  him  frankly  in  the 
face,  with  those  beautiful,  clear,  sad  eyes. 

“You  deserve  all  the  love  a  woman 
can  give  you,  Keith  ;  for  you  have  a 
man’s  heart.  And  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  a  fair  return  for  all  your  courage, 
and  gentleness,  and  kindness - ” 

”  Ah,  do  not  say  that,”  he  said 
quickly.  ”  Do  not  think  I  am  com¬ 
plaining  of  you,  Gerty.  It  is  enough — 
It  is  enough  ;  I  thank  God  for  His 
mercy  to  me  ;  for  there  never  was  any 
man  so  glad  as  I  was  when  you  gave  me 
the  red  rose.  And  now,  sweetheart — 
now  you  will  tell  me  that  I  will  put  away 
all  this  trouble  and  have  no  more  fears  ; 
and  there  will  be  no  need  to  think  of 
what  you  are  doing  far  away  ;  and  there 
will  be  one  day  that  all  the  |)eople  will 
know — and  there  will  be  laughing  and 
gladness  that  day — and  if  we  will  keep 
the  pipes  away  from  you,  all  the  p)eople 
about  will  have  the  pipes,  and  there  will 
be  a  dance  and  a  song  that  day.  Ah, 
Gerty,  you  must  not  think  harshly  of 


the  people  about  here.  They  have  their 
ways.  They  would  like  to  please  you. 
But  my  heart  is  with  them  ;  and  a  mar¬ 
riage  day  would  be  no  marriage  day  to 
me  that  I  did  not  spend  among  my  own 
people — my  own  people.” 

He  was  talking  quite  wildly.  She 
had  seen  him  in  this  mood  once  or  twice 
before  ;  and  she  was  afraid. 

”  But  you  know,  Keith,”  said  she 
gently,  and  with  averted  eyes,  “  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  done  before  then.  And 
a  woman  is  not  so  impulsive  as  a  man  ; 
and  you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  beg  for  a 
little  time - ” 

“  And  what  is  time  ?”  said  he,  in  the 
same  glad  and  wild  way — and  now  it 
was  his  hand  holding  hers  that  was 
trembling.  ”  It  will  all  go  by  in  a  mo¬ 
ment — like  a  dream — when  we  know 
that  the  one  splendid  day  is  coming. 
And  I  will  send  a  haunch  to  the  Dubh 
Artach  men  that  morning  ;  and  I  will 
send  a  haunch  to  Skerryvore  ;  and  there 
will  not  be  a  man  in  Iona,  or  Coll,  or 
Mull,  that  will  not  have  his  dram  that 
day.  And  what  will  you  do,  Gerty — 
what  will  you  do  ?  Oh,  I  will  tell  you 
now  what  you  will  do  on  that  morning. 
You  will  take  out  some  sheets  of  the 
beautiful,  small,  scented  paper ;  and 
you  will  write  to  this  theatre  and  to 
that  theatre  :  ‘  Good-bye  —  perhaps  you 
were  useful  to  me  once,  and  I  bear  you 
no  ill-wtll :  but — Good-bye  for  ever  and 
ever  !  ’  And  I  will  have  all  the  children 
that  I  took  to  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
summer  given  a  fine  dinner  ;  and  the 
six  boy-pipers  will  play  Mrs.  Macleod 
of  Raasay  again  ;  and  they  will  have  a 
fine  reel  once  more.  There  will  be 
many  a  one  know  that  you  are  married 
that  day,  Gerty.  And  when  is  the  day 
to  be,  Gerty  ?  Cannot  you  tell  me 
now  ?” 

"  There  is  a  drop  of  rain  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  and  she  suddenly  sprang  to 
her  feet.  The  skies  were  black  over¬ 
head.  “  Oh,  dear  me,”  she  said,  ”  how 
thoughtless  of  us  to  leave  your  poor 
cousin  Janet  in  that  open  boat,  and  a 
shower  coming  on  !  Please  give  me 
your  hand  now,  Keith.  And  you  must 
not  take  all  these  things  so  seriously  to 
heart,  you  know  ;  or  I  will  say  you  have 
not  the  courage  of  a  feeble  woman  like 
myself.  And  do  you  think  the  shower 
will  pass  over  ?” 
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“  I  do  not  know,”  said  he  in  a  vague 
way,  as  if  he  had  not  quite  understood 
the  question  ;  but  he  took  her  hand, 
and  in  silence  guided  her  down  to  the 
rocks,  where  the  boat  was  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

And  now  they  saw  the  strange  trans¬ 
formation  that  had  come  over  the  world. 
The  great  troubled  sea  was  all  of  a  dark 
slate-green,  with  no  glad  ripples  of 
white,  but  with  long  squally  drifts  of 
black  ;  and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing 
gustily  in ;  and  there  were  hurrying 
clouds  of  a  leaden  hue  tearing  across 
the  sky.  As  for  the  islands  —  where 
were, they?  Ulva  was  visible,  to  be 
sure,  and  Colonsay — both  of  them  a 
heavy  and  gloomy  purple  ;  and  nearer 
at  hand  the  rock  of  Errisker  showed  in 
a  wan  grey  light  between  the  lowering 
sky  and  the  squally  sea  ;  but  Lunga,  and 
Fladda,  and  Staffa,  and  Iona,  and  even 
the  long  promontory  of  the  Ross  of 
Mull  were  all  hidden  away  behind  the 
driving  mists  of  rain. 

“O  you  lazy  jjeople  !”  Janet  Mac- 
leod  cried  cheerfully — she  was  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  sudden  storm.  “  I 
thought  the  wild  beast  had  killed  you 
in  the  cave.  And  shall  we  have  lunch¬ 
eon  now,  Keith,  or  go  back  at  once  ?’  ’ 

He  cast  an  eye  towards  the  westward 
horizon  and  the  threatening  sky  :  Janet 
noticed  at  once  that  he  was  rather  pale. 

"  We  will  have  luncheon  as  they  pull 
us  back,”  said  he  in  an  absent  way,  as  if 
he  was  not  quite  sure  of  what  was  hap- 
I>ening  around  him. 

He  got  her  into  the  boat,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  men,  not  sorry  to  get  away 
from  these  jagged  rocks,  took  to  their 
oars  with  a  will.  And  then  he  sat  silent 
and  distraught,  as  the  two  women,  muf¬ 
fled  up  in  their  cloaks,  chatted  cheerful¬ 
ly,  and  partook  of  the  sandwiches  and 
claret  that  Janet  had  got  out  of  the 
basket.  “  Fhir  a  bhata"  the  men  sang 
to  themselves  ;  and  they  passed  under 
the  great  cliffs,  all  black  and  thunderous 
now  ;  and  the  white  surf  was  springing 
over  the  rocks.  Macleod  neither  ate 
nor  drank  ;  but  sometimes  he  joined  in 
the  conversation  in  a  forced  way  ;  and 
occasionally  he  laughed  more  loudly 
than  the  occasion  warranted. 


”  Oh  yes,”  he  said,  ”  oh  yes,  you  are 
becoming  a  good  sailor  now,  Gertrude. 
You  have  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  wa- 
ter.” 

“You  will  become  like  little  Johnny 
Wickes,  Miss  White,”  the  cousin  Janet 
said — “  the  little  boy  I  showed  you  the 
other  day.  He  has  got  to  be  like  a 
duck  in  his  love  for  the  water.  And  in¬ 
deed,  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  got  a  fright  when  Keith  saved  him 
from  drowning  ;  but  no.  ’  ’ 

“  Did  you  save  him  from  being 
drowned?”  asked  Gertrude,  turning  to 
Keith.  “  And  you  did  not  tell  me  the 
story  ?” 

“  It  was  no  story,”  said  he.  “  He 
fell  into  the  water  ;  and  we  picked  him 
up  somehow  ;”  and  then  he  turned  im¬ 
patiently  to  the  men,  and  said  some 
words  to  them  in  the  Gaelic,  and  there 
was  no  more  singing  of  the  Farewell  to 
the  Boatman  after  that. 

They  got  home  to  Castle  Dare  before 
the  rain  came  on — though  indeed  it  was 
but  a  passing  shower,  and  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  bright  afternoon  that  deep¬ 
ened  into  a  clear  and  brilliant .  sunset ; 
but  as  they  went  up  through  the  moist¬ 
smelling  larch-wood — and  as  Janet  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  behind  for  a  moment,  to 
speak  to  a  herd-boy  who  was  by  the 
wayside — Macleod  said  to  his  compan¬ 
ion — 

“  And  have  you  no  other  word  for 
me,  Gertrude  ?’  ’ 

Then  she  said,  with  a  very  gracious 
smile — 

“  You  must  be  patient,  Keith.  Are 
we  not  very  well  off  as  we  are  ? — I  know 
a  good  many  people  who  are  not  quite 
so  well  off.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  courage  to  meet  whatever 
good  or  bad  fortune  the  days  may  bring 
us  ;  and  if  it  is  good,  then  we  shall 
shake  hands  over  it,  just  as  the  village 
people  do  in  an  opera.” 

Fine  phrases  ;  though  this  man,  with 
the  dark  and  hopeless  look  in  his  eyes, 
did  not  seem  to  gain  much  gladness 
from  them.  And  she  forgot  to  tell  him 
about  that  engagement  which  was  to  last 
till  Christmas  ;  {>erhaps  if  she  had  told 
him  just  then,  he  would  scarcely  have 
heard  her. — Good  Words. 
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Passing  through  Antwerp  some  years 
ago,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  the  printing-office 
of  Christopher  Plantin,  whose  fame  in 
the  sixteenth  century  spread  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  still  remained  in  all  its  antique  in¬ 
tegrity,  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Its  very  existence,  notwith¬ 
standing  Dr.  Dibdin’s  notice  in  the 
Bibliographical  Decameron,  seemed  un¬ 
known  even  to  those  most  interested  in 
typographical  antiquities  ;  and  out  of 
the  thousands  of  summer  visitors  who 
year  after  year  flocked  through  the  old 
city,  not  one  cast  a  glance  at  this  remark¬ 
able  mansion,  in  which  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  sixteenth  century 
has  been  preserved  through  the  constant 
changes  of  ten  generations,  and  through 
the  fierce  storms  of  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  and  political  revolution. 

Although  difficult  of  access,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  admission.  My  in¬ 
spection  was  rapid,  and  necessarily  su- 
])erficial,  but  I  came  away  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  absorbing  interest  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  quaint  old  building, 
and  feeling  as  if  I  had  lived  that  chap¬ 
ter  from  the  Arabian  Nights  where  Zo- 
beide  enters  the  petrified  city,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  streets  and  palaces,  sees  the 
most  luxurious  appliances  of  daily  life 
everywhere  ready  for  use,  but  meets  with 
no  living  creature  to  enjoy  them.  So’ 
here,  in  this  Maison  Plantin,  once  the 
residence  and  atelier  of  a  substantial 
burgher,  was  everything  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  abundance  of  typie,  nu¬ 
merous  presses,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  complete  printing-office,  even  to 
“copy”  on  the  compositors’  frames; 
but  all  life  had  vanished,  and  solitude 
reigned  supreme,  except  that  one  bent 
old  workman,  who  seemed  specially 
placed  there  to  carry  out  the  Zobeide 
parallel,  pottered  about  an  old  wooden 
press,  like  the  ghost  of  Plantin  himself 
mourning  over  departed  glories. 

In  1875,  a  year  or  two  after  my  visit, 
the  town  council  of  Antwerp,  after  long 
and  mature  deliberation,  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  mansion  and  its  contents,  and 
to  open  the  whole  to  the  public  as  the 


“  Plantin  Museum.”  The  price  agreed 
upon  seemed  at  first  sight  astounding, 
being  no  less  than  1,200,000  francs  or 
48,000/.  sterling.  Where  could  there 
be  found  in  any  old  printing-office  val¬ 
ue  for  that  amount  ?  The  authorities, 
however,  knew  well  what  they  were 
about,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  contents  had  been  put  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  auction,  a  much  larger  sum  would 
certainly  have  been  realised.  The  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  which  voted  so  large  a  sum  out 
of  the  burghers’  pockets  reflects  the 
highest  honor  upon  the  generosity  and 
foresight  of  the  Antwerp  citizens,  whose 
city,  already  a  paradise  for  the  anti¬ 
quarian  and  art-loving  visitor,  has  now 
received  an  additional  attraction.  A  full 
account  of  the  treasures  thus  acquired 
has  just  been  written  by  M.  L^on  De- 
george,*  in  a  most  interesting  and  com¬ 
plete  shape.  From  this,  after  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  we  will  endeavor 
to  give  a  taste,  and  but  a  taste,  of  the 
rich  feast  spread  by  the  burghers  of  Ant¬ 
werp  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  this  and 
future  generations. 

Bruges,  sleepy  old  Bruges,  was  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
very  centre  of  the  life,  trade,  and  civil¬ 
isation  of  Flanders.  The  art  of  print¬ 
ing  was  at  an  early  period  introduced 
into  the  city.  There  flourished  the  fa¬ 
mous  but  unfortunate  Typographer,  Co¬ 
lard  Mansion,  and  there  our  own  Cax- 
ton  learnt  “  at  grete  coste”  the  new  art, 
which  was  destined  to  make  his  name 
honored  and  famous  wherever  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue  is  spoken.  A  sad  reverse 
however  awaited  the  royal  city,  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  when 
the  revolt  of  the  citizens  was  crushed, 
they  were  deprived  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  all  their  privileges,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  city  of  Antwerp. 
There,  in  a  rapidly  growing  and  pros¬ 
perous  community,  many  famous  print¬ 
ers  arose,  whose  names  still  exist  as 
household  words  among  bibliographers  : 

*  La  Maisom  Plantin  h  Anvers,  par  L£on 
Degcorge.  Bruxelles,  8vo,  1878  ;  and  ed. 
(128  pp.) 
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Gerard  Leuw,  Van  der  Goes,  Back, 
Vosterman,  Van  der  Haegen,  and 
others.  And  there,  about  the  year  1550, 
a  young  French  bookseller  named  Chris¬ 
topher  Plantin,  established  himself  in  a 
small)  shop,  pris  la  Bourse  neuve.  His 
wife  sold  linen,  and  he  bound  books  as 
well  as  sold  them.  The  learned  Gra- 
phaeus  employed  him  as  a  binder,  and, 
pleased  with  his  integrity  and  industry, 
assisted  him  with  capital,  so  that  in  1555 
Plantin,  who  was  a  skilled  typographer, 
was  enabled  to  start  a  complete  print¬ 
ing-office.  Thence  issued  his  maiden 
work,  a  short  essay  upon  the  education 
of  girls,  which,  in  a  dedication  written 
by  himself,  he  calls  “  the  first  bloom 
from  the  garden  of  his  printing-house’* 
— a  garden  which  soon  was  to  yield  a 
grand  supply  of  both  fruit  and  blossom. 
Intelligence  and  industry  met  with  their 
usual  reward,  and  in  two  years  Plantin ’s 
business  had  so  increased  that  he  moved 
to  new  and  more  extensive  premises, 
known  as  the  “  Golden  Unicom.” 
Here  great  prosp>erity  attended  his  steps, 
and  in  1579  he  purchased  the  building 
in  the  Marche  de  Vendredi,  which  has 
ever  since  been  associated  with  his 
name,  and  there  placed  over  the  portal 
his  famous  device,  a  hand  issuing  from 
a  cloud  and  holding  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes.  The  motto  he  chose  was  Lahore 
et  Constantid,  the  fixed  limb  of  the  com¬ 
pass  representing  steadiness,  and  the 
moving  limb,  diligence. 

We  will  not  dwell  further  ’on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  career  of  Christopher  Plantin. 
In  1589  he  died,  the  richest  as  well  as 
the  most  famous  printer  in  Europe,  hav¬ 
ing  been  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  master-minds  of  his  age,  and  having 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  the  restoration  of  a  pure 
text  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
"  Never,”  says  the  Italian  historian 
Guicciardini,  when  speaking  of  the 
'  Plantin  printing-office,  then  in  its  ze¬ 
nith,  "  never  was  seen  before  so  large 
and  so  varied  a  collection  of  types  and 
presses,  of  matrices,  of  'ornaments,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  typiographical  appliances 
and  instruments  ;  nor  indeed  so  many 
able  workmen  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  so  priceless  a  collection.” 

One  of  Plantin’s  two  daughters  mar¬ 
ried-:  John  Moretus,  the  chief  associate 
of  her  father  in  his  typographical  la¬ 


bors,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  man¬ 
sion  and  the  business.  From  him 
through  seven  generations  of  printers  it 
has  descended  unchanged  to  Edward 
Joseph  Moretus,  the  last  of  his  race, 
who  has  lately  transferred  it  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  gain  an  idea, 
however  inadequate,  of  the  various  pos¬ 
sessions  for  which  so  large  a  sum  has 
been  given. 

I.  The  mansion  :  a  fine  quadrangular 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fa- 
9ade  of  which  was  restored  in  1761. — 
It  comprises  the  dwelling  apartments, 
the  foundry,  the  composing-rooms,  the 
pressroom,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  ar¬ 
chives,  and  other  offices,  just  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Plantin’s 
career. 

Entering  under  the  arched  gateway, 
the  quadrangle  has  a  charming  effect. 
The  walls  between  the  windows  are  or¬ 
namented  with  carved  niches,  in  which 
are  the  busts  of  celebrated  printers,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  embowered  by  nature’s 
own  hand  in  framework  of  vine-leaves 
and  tendrils  which  still  spring  from  the 
original  stock,  planted  more  than  300 
years  ago  by  the  hand  of  Plantin  him¬ 
self. 

II.  Paintings  and  engravings. — The 
oil-paintings  are  both  numerous  and  val¬ 
uable,  all  but  six  being  portraits  either 
of  the  family  or  of  celebrated  |)ersons 
connected  with  Plantin  and  his  labors. 
Eighteen  are  by  Rubens,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
”  Maison  Plantin,”  and  whose  receipts 
for  sums  of  money  paid  him  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  portraits  are  those  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Plantin,  his  wife,  his  daughter  Mar- 
tine,  his  son-in-law  Moretus,  Ortelius, 
Justus  Lipsius,  and  Arias  Montanus,  the 
celebrated  editor  of  the  great  Polyglott 
Bible,  printed  for  the  King  of  Spain 
and  known  as  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
There  are  seventeen  other  portraits,  of 
which  we  will  only  mention  Balthasar 
Moretus,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Van 
Dyck’s  powers,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  by  Pombus — some  of  them  re¬ 
markably  pood. 

The  prints  are  very  numerous,  all 
very  fine,  and  mostly  very  rare.  There 
are  many  large  portfolios  full  of  engrav¬ 
ings  after  Rubens,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck, 
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and  Jordaens.  Others  are  filled  with 
the  works  of  Cris.  de  Pass,  De  Galle, 
Sadeler,  and  other  engravers,  all  being 
proois  before  letters,  and  in  the  finest 
possible  condition.  Here  is  a  precious 
collection  of  400  original  sketches  by 
various  old  masters,  of  which  eleven  are 
by  Rubens,  as  testified  by  his  autograph. 
Perhaps,  the  most  precious,  however,  as 
well  as  the  most  rare,  is  a  small  lot  of 
six  engravings  by  Peeter  Boel,  entitled 
Diwrsi  Uccelli,  all  in  the  finest  p>ossi- 
ble  state.  Next  we  notice  La  petite 
Passion  of  Albert  DUrer,  in  fifteen 
plates,  engraved  by  Van  Leyden,  and 
sixty  portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
and  the  Counts  of  Flanders  ;  with  many 
others  too  numerous  to  specify  here. 

III.  The  Library. — To  give  a  faint 
description  of  the  10,000  books  here  as¬ 
sembled  together  would  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  essay.  In  the  very  short  list  given 
by  M.  L^on  Degeorge  it  would  have 
been  delightful  to  recognise  a  “  Cax- 
ton”  or  two  ;  but  very  few  books  from 
the  Westminster  press  passed  over  the 
seas  in  Plantin’s  time,  and  not  one  is 
found  here,  although  a  connecting  link 
with  them  is  preserved  in  a  fine  copy 
of  Les  Diets  des  Philosophes^  printed  at 
Bruges  about  1475  t>y  Colard  Mansion. 
A  translation  of  this  very  book  was  the 
earliest  dated  book  from  Caxton’s  press, 
and  was  entitled.  The  Dictes  and  Say~ 
inges  of  the  Philosophres.  Of  Plantin’s 
magnum  opus,  the  celebrated  Polyglott 
Bible,  edited  by  Montanus,  there  are 
three  copies  here,  one  of  which  is  printed 
on  vellum.  The  work  extends  to  eight 
large  folio  volumes,  printed  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac. 
The  composition  of  the  types  and  the 
correction  of  the  proofs  occupied  forty 
compositors  for  four  years,  the  work¬ 
men  having  to  serve  a  kind  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  before  they  became  capable 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  work.  The  to¬ 
tal  cost  was  reckoned  by  Plantin  to  be 
40,000  crowns.  A  fine  copy  on  vellum, 
belonging  to  Earl  Spencer,  with  auto¬ 
graph  corrections  by  the  celebrated  J  us- 
tus  Lipsius,  was  exhibited  at  the  Caxton 
Celebration  last  year.  Other  books  dear 
to  the  bibliographer  are  Pfister’s  Bible, 
1459  ;  a  Sarum  Breviary  from  the  press 
of  Theod.  Martens  of  Louvaine,  one  of 
a  large  and  extremely  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  missals  and  breviaries  ;  a  vel¬ 


lum  Cicero,  1466,  by  John  Fust ;  nu¬ 
merous  editiones  principes  of  the  classics  ; 
and  lastly,  an  extensive  assemblage  of 
books,  of  tracts,  and  of  placards,  many 
unique,  illustrative  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  Belgium. 

The  manuscripts  are  in  number  about 
200,  several  being  of  great  rarity.  In 
any  collection  of  MSS.  the  most  com¬ 
mon  are  those  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
works  of  the  fourteenth  being  rare,  and 
of  the  ages  before  that  extremely  rare. 
Yet  several  here  were  written  in  the 
twelfth,  tenth,  and  even  ninth  centu¬ 
ries.  One,  entitled  Carmen  Paschale, 
has  special  interest  for  the  English  phi¬ 
lologist,  having  an  extensive  gloss  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  characters  being  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  probably  written  in 
this  country.  A  similar  work,  a  Prisci- 
anus  of  the  same  period,  has  also  an 
Anglo-Saxon  gloss.  Of  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  work  there  is  a  splendid  Bible,  rich¬ 
ly  illuminated  with  large,  highly-finished 
paintings  ;  it  is  dated  1402,  and  is  quite 
a  treasury  of  art.  As  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  reputation  of  the  Plantin 
press  for  classical  literature,  the  most 
numerous  among  the  manuscripts  are 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
These  indeed  were  of  vital  importance 
for  collating  the  various  texts,  and  for 
determining  the  true  reading  of  disputed 
or  corrupted  passages. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  “  Maison 
Plantin”  will  excite  more  interest  than 

IV.  The  Archives. — Here  are  pre¬ 
served  the  account-books  and  other  doc¬ 
uments  connected  with  the  establish¬ 
ment,  from  its  commencement  up  to  a 
recent  date.  Here  are  the  journals  com¬ 
plete,  beginning  at  the  year  1566,  in 
which  may  be  seen  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  any  intermediate  period.  Here, 
too,  are  the  great  memorandum  books 
containing  notes-of-hand  from  Rubens  ; 
particulars  of  all  the  work  for  which 
estimates  were  required,  and  all  the 
payments  by  Philip  of  Spain.  As  a 
sure  guide  to  the  position  of  the 
workmen  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  have  the 
wages-books  complete,  showing  the 
weekly  earnings  of  compositors,  press¬ 
men,  engravers,  and  bookbinders  over  a 
period  of  three  centuries.  Then  what 
can  we  say  in  estimating  the  interest  of 
the  same  extent  of  letter-books  in  which 
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is  preserved  the  correspondence  of  the 
house  ?  The  number  of  autograph  let¬ 
ters  is  beyond  belief,  and  all  are  care¬ 
fully  and  chronologically  docketed  ;  the 
autographs  of  kings,  statesmen,  philoso¬ 
phers,  historians,  and  artists  are  pre¬ 
served  side  by  side  with  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  printers  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  and  Spain.  Very  few  of  them 
have  been  edit^,  and  many  will  throw 
quite  a  new  light  upon  the  literary  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth, 
centuries.  In  the  same  collection  are 
found  royal  diplomas,  inventories,  wills, 
genealogies,  accounts  of  travel  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  family  matters,  and  lastly  a 
long  autobiography  of  Plantin  himself, 
in  which  he  narrates  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  disappointments  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  fifteen  eventful  years.  One  of 
the  letters  above  mentioned  supplies  an 
interesting  fact  in  Plantin’s  life.  The 
French  King  sent  letters  patent,  ap¬ 
pointing  him  “  King’s  Printer,”  a  very 
lucrative  as  well  as  honorable  position. 
Plantin,  however,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  declined  the  hon¬ 
or,  satisfied  with  the  title  he  already  had 
of  “  Architypographus”  to  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  also  wished  for  his  services, 
and  there  is  his  letter 'inviting  Plantin  to 
Turin.  The  Duke  offered  to  purchase 
at  Plantin’s  own  price  his  whole  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  to  present  him  with  i,ooo 
gold  crowns  as  a  bonus  ;  he  promised 
to  erect  new  and  extensive  printing-offi¬ 
ces  at  Turin,  over  which  Plantin  was  to 
be  the  presiding  genius,  with  carte  blanche 
as  to  expense.  Nothing,  however,  could 
tempt  Plantin  from  the  city  of  his  adop¬ 
tion,  and  this  noble  offer  was  also  de¬ 
clined. 

Reverting  to  our  account  of  the  mu¬ 
seum,  a  few  lines  must  suffice  to  notice 
the  valuable  collection  of  Sevres,  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  Japanese  porcelain.  Some 
years  ago  a  well-known  amateur,  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  beauty  of  six  cups  and 
saucers  in  porcelaine  verte  de  chine,  of¬ 
fered  Mr.  Moretus  15,000  francs  for  the 
set,  but  in  vain  ;  and  these  cups,  which 
50/.  each  would  not  buy,  still  grace  the 
Plantin  Museum.  The  valuable  cabi¬ 
nets  of  medals  and  the  collection  of  min¬ 
erals  must  be  only  mentioned,  for  we 
have  still  to  pass  through 

V.  The  Printing-offices.  —  In  the 


composing-room,  which  is  capitally 
lighted  by  side  windows,  stand  numer¬ 
ous  frames,  the  cases  still  heavy  with 
the  types  cast  centuries  ago  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  foundry.  The  visorium  still 
holds  the  “  copy”  in  the  position  easi¬ 
est  for  the  workmen  ;  the  composing- 
sticks  with  the  types  still  in  them,  the 
matter  standing  in  the  galleys  ready  to 
be  made  up,  the  forms  leaning  against 
the  wall  reaidy  for  press — all  serve  to 
delude  the  visitor  into  the  belief  that  it 
is  merely  "  dinner-time,”  and  that  soon 
the  hum  of  business  will  re-animate  the 
empty  rooms.  The  press-room  has  the 
same  air  of  intermitted  work,  although 
out  of  the  seventeen  presses,  which  in 
1576  were  seen  at  work  by  De  Thou, 
only  five  now  remain.  Two  of  these 
are  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
all  but  one,  which  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  museum  administration,  are 
unfit  for  work. 

But  what  have  we  here  in  all  these 
curiously-carved  old  cabinets,  a  single 
one  of  which  would  make  a  Soho  dealer 
famous  ?  Shelves  upon  shelves  of  wood- 
cuts,  over  15,000,  illustrating  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  engraver’s  art.  All  sizes 
of  floriated  initials,  ”  blooming  capi¬ 
tals”  as  the  Dutch  call  them  ;  an  in¬ 
finity  of  head  and  tail-pieces,  vignettes, 
printer’s  marks,  and  what  the  French 
style  cuts  de  lampes.  One  magnificent  set 
of  large  illuminated  initials,  probably  de¬ 
signed  for  a  great  missal,  is  quite  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  the  engraver,  having 
never  been  used  ;  while  numerous  de¬ 
signs,  although  beautifully  drawn  upon 
the  wood,  have  still  to  wait  for  the  skilful 
hand  of  the  engraver.  Not  woodcuts 
only,  but  about  8,000  copper-plates  are 
also  carefully  preserved,  including  many 
splendid  title-pages  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions  used  in  bygone  ages.  In  a  spe¬ 
cially-designed  and  beautifully-carved 
closet  are  kept  all  the  punches,  matri¬ 
ces,  and  moulds  which  p>erformed  no 
small  part  in  enhancing  the  fame  of  the 
”  Plantin  press.”  Probably  nothing 
like  it  can  be  seen  in  Europe,  the  major 
part  having  come  from  the  graceful 
hands  of  Guillaume  le  B6  and  Claude 
Garamond.  Close  by,  packed  up  in 
pap>ers  ready  for  immediate  use,  are  a 
ton  or  two  of  types  of  all  sizes,  brand- 
new,  covered  with  a  hundred  years  of 
dust. 
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And  now  an  ending  must  be  made, 
for  time  would  fail  to  recount  half  the 
attractions  of  this  wonderful  collection  ; 
so  we  must  pass  undescribed  the  grand 
readers’  table  sculptured  specially  by 
Quellin,  where  the  learned  Montanus 
and  Kilianus  corrected  Arabic  proofs, 
and  Raphelengius,  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  labored  over  the 
endless  succession  of  prolix  glosses. 
Nor  must  we  be  tempted  even  by  the 
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carved  desk,  with  '*  twisted  legs  and  lit¬ 
tle  arches,”  used  by  Plantin  himself, 
and  upon  which  his  scissors  and  his 
brass  reading-lamp  still  remain,  but 
must  make  our  exit,  thankful  in  heart 
to  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  for  the  rich 
treat  they  have  thrown  open  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  instruction,  and  delighted  that  the 
task  of  describing  such  treasures  has 
been  so  well  executed  by  M.  L6on  De- 
george. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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The  regret  we  have  for  our  childhood 
is  not  wholly  justifiable  :  so  much  a 
man  may  lay  down  without  fear  of  pub¬ 
lic  ribaldry  ;  for  although  we  shake  our 
heads  over  the  change,  we  are  not  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  our 
new  state.  What  we  lose  in  generous 
impulse,  we  more  than  gain  in  the  habit 
of  generously  watching  others  ;  and  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  Shakspeare  may  bal¬ 
ance  a  lost  aptitude  for  playing  at  sol¬ 
diers.  Terror  is  gone  out  of  our  lives, 
moreover  ;  we  no  longer  see  the  devil 
in  the  bed-curtains  nor  lie  awake  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  wind.  We  go  to  school  no 
more  ;  and  if  we  have  only  exchanged 
one  drudgery  for  another  (which  is  by 
no  means  sure),  we  are  set  free  forever 
from  the  daily  fear  of  chastisement.  And 
yet  a  great  change  has  overtaken  us  ; 
and  although  we  do  not  enjoy  ourselves 
less,  at  least  we  take  our  pleasure  differ-' 
ently.  We  need  pickles  now-a-days  to 
make  Wednesday’s  cold  mutton  please 
our  Friday’s  appetite  ;  and  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  to  call  it  red 
venison,  and  tell  myself  a  hunter’s 
story,  would  have  made  it  more  palata¬ 
ble  than  the  best  of  sauces.  I'o  the 
grown  person,  cold  mutton  is  cold  mut¬ 
ton  all  the  world  over ;  not  all  the 
mythology  ever  invented  by  man  will 
make  it  better  or  worse  to  him  ;  the 
broad  fact,  the  clamant  reality,  of  the 
mutton  carries  away  before  it  such  se¬ 
ductive  figments.  But  for  the  child  it  is 
still  possible  to  weave  an  enchantment 
over  eatables  ;  and  if  he  has  but  read 
of  a  dish  in  a  story-book,  it  will  be  heav¬ 
enly  manna  to  him  for  a  week. 

If  a  grown  man  does  not  like  eating 
and  drinking  and  exercise,  if  he  is  not 
something  positive  in  his  tastes,  it 


means  he  has  a  feeble  body  and  should 
have  some  medicine  ;  but  children  may 
be  pure  spirits,  if  they  will,  and  take 
their  enjoyment  in  a  world  of  moon¬ 
shine.  Sensation  does  not  count  for  so 
much  in  our  first  years  as  afterwards ; 
something  of  the  swaddling  numbness 
of  infancy  clings  about  us  ;  we  see  and 
touch  and  hear  through  a  sort  of  golden 
mist.  Children,  for  instance,  are  able 
enough  to  see,  but  they  have  no  great 
faculty  for  looking  ;  they  do  not  use 
their  eyes  for  the  pleasure  of  using 
them,  but  for  by-ends  of  their  own  ; 
and  the  things  I  call  to  mind  seeing 
most  vividly,  were  not  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  merely  interesting  or  envi¬ 
able  to  me  as  I  thought  they  might  be 
turned  to  practical  account  in  play. 
Nor  is  the  sense  of  touch  so  clean  and 
poignant  in  children  as  it  is  in  a  man. 
If  you  will  turn  over  your  old  memories, 
I  think  the  sensations  of  this  sort  you 
remember  will  be  somewhat  vague,  and 
come  to  not  much  more  thin  a  blunt, 
general  sense  of  heat  on  summer  days, 
or  a  blunt,  general  sense  of  well-being  in 
bed.  And  here,  of  course,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  pleasurable  sensations  ;  for 
overmastering  pain — the  most  deadly 
and  tragical  element  in  life,  and  the 
true  commander  of  man’s  soul  and  body 
— alas  !  pain  has  its  own  way  with  all  of 
us  ;  it  breaks  in,  a  rude  visitant,  upon  the 
fairy  garden  where  the  child  wanders  in 
a  dream,  no  less  surely  than  it  rules 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  sends  the 
immortal  war-god  whimpering  to  his 
father  ;  and  innocence,  no  more  than 
philosophy,  can  protect  us  from  this 
sting.  As  for  taste,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  excesses  of  unmitigated  sugar 
which  delight  a  youthful  palate,  ”  it  is 
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surely  no  very  cynical  asperity”  to 
think  taste  a  character  of  the  maturer 
growth.  Smell  and  hearing  are  perhaps 
more  developed ;  I  remember  many 
scents,  many  voices,  and  a  great  deal  of 
spring  singing  in  the  woods.  But  hear¬ 
ing  is  capable  of  vast  improvement  as 
a  means  of  pleasure  ;  and  there  is  all 
the  world  between  gaping  wonderment 
at  the  jargon  of  birds,  and  the  emotion 
with  which  a  man  listens  to  articulate 
music. 

At  the  same  time,  and  step  by  step 
with  this  increase  in  the  definition  and 
intensity  of  what  we  feel  which  accom¬ 
panies  our  growing  age,  another  change 
takes  place  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  by 
which  all  things  are  transformed  and 
seen  through  theories  and  associations 
as  through  colored  windows.  We  make 
to  ourselves  day  by  day,  out  of  history, 
and  gossip,  and  economical  speculations, 
and  God  knows  what,  a  medium  in 
which  we  walk  and  through  which  we 
look  abroad.  We  study  shop  windows 
with  other  eyes  than  in  our  childhood, 
never  to  wonder,  not  always  to  admire, 
but  to  make  and  modify  our  little  in¬ 
congruous  theories  about  life.  It  is  no 
longer  the  ‘uniform  of  a  soldier  that  ar¬ 
rests  our  attention  ;  but  perhaps  the 
flowing  carriage  of  a  woman,  or  perhaps 
a  countenance  that  has  been  vividly 
stamped  with  passion  and  carries  an 
adventurous  story  written  in  its  lines. 
The  pleasure  of  surprise  is  passed  away  ; 
sugar-loaves  and  watering-carts  seem 
mighty  tame  to  encounter  ;  and  we  walk 
the  streets  to  make  romances  and  to  so- 
ciologise.  Nor  must  we  deny  that  a 
good  many  of  us  walk  them  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  transit  or  in  the  interest 
of  a  livelier  digestion.  These,  indeed, 
may  look  back  with  mingled  thoughts 
upon  their  childhood,  but  the  rest  are 
in  a  better  case  ;  they  know  more  than 
when  they  were  children,  they  under¬ 
stand  better,  their  desires  and  sympa¬ 
thies  answer  more  nimbly  to  the  provo¬ 
cation  of  the  senses,  and  their  minds 
are  brimming  with  interest  as  they  go 
about  the  world. 

According  to  my  contention,  this  is 
a  flight  to  which  children  cannot  rise. 
They  are  wheeled  in  perambulators  or 
dragged  about  by  nurses  in  a  pleasing 
stupor.  A  vague,  faint,  abiding  won¬ 
derment  possesses  them.  Here  and 


there  some  specially  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  such  as  a  water-cart  or  a  guards¬ 
man,  fairly  penetrates  into  the  seat  of 
thought  and  calls  them,  for  half  a  mo¬ 
ment  out  of  themselves  ;  and  you  may 
see  them,  still  towed  forward  sideways  by 
the  inexorable  nurse  as  by  a  sort  of  des¬ 
tiny,  but  still  staring  at  the  bright  object 
in  their  wake.  It  may  be  some  minutes 
before  another  such  moving  spectacle 
reawakens  them  to  the  world  in  which 
they  dwell.  For  other  children,  they 
almost  invariably  show  some  intelligent 
sympathy.  ”  There  is  a  fine  fellow 
making  mud  pies,”  they  seem  to  say  ; 
”  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  some 
sense  in  mud  pies.”  But  the  doings  of 
their  elders,  unless  where  they  are 
speakingly  picturesque  or  recommend 
themselves  by  the  quality  of  being  easily 
imitable,  they  let  them  go  over  their 
heads  (as  we  say)  without  the  least  re¬ 
gard.  If  it  were  not  for  this  perpetual 
imitation,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
fancy  they  despised  us  outright,  or  only 
considered  us  in  the  light  of  creatures 
brutally  strong  and  brutally  silly ; 
among  whom  they  condescended  to  dwell 
in  obedience  like  a  philosopher  at  a  bar¬ 
barous  court.  At  times  they  display  an 
arrogance  of  disregard  that  is  truly  stag¬ 
gering.  Once,  when  I  was  groaning 
doud  with  physical  pain,  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  came  into  the  room  and  non¬ 
chalantly  inquired  if  I  had  seen  his  bow 
and  arrow.  He  made  no  account  of  my 
groans,  which  he  accepted,  as  he  had  to 
accept  so  much  else,  as  a  piece  of  the 
inexplicable  conduct  of  his  elders  ;  and, 
like  a  wise  young  gentleman,  he  would 
waste  no  wonder  on  the  subject.  Those 
elders,  who  care  so  little  for  rational  en¬ 
joyment,  and  care  even  the  enemy  of  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyment  for  others,  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  without  understanding  and  with¬ 
out  complaint,  as  the  rest  of  us  accept 
the  scheme  of  the  universe. 

We  grown  people  can  tell  ourselves  a 
story,  give  and  take  strokes  until  the 
bucklers  ring,  ride  far  and  fast,  marry, 
fall,  and  die  ;  all  the  while  sitting  quiet¬ 
ly  by  the  fire  or  lying  prone  in  bed. 
This  is  exactly  what  a  child  cannot  do, 
or  does  not  do,  at  least,  when  he  can 
find  anything  else.  He  works  all  with 
lay  figures  and  stage  properties.  When 
his  story  comes  to  the  fighting,  he 
must  rise,  get  something  by  way  of 
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a  sword  and  have  a  set-to  with  a  piece 
of  furniture,  until  he  is  out  of  breath. 
When  he  comes  to  ride  with  the  king’s 
pardon,  he  must  bestride  a  chair,  which 
he  will  so  hurry  and  belabor  and  on 
which  he  will  so  furiously  demean 
himself,  that  the  messenger  will  arrive, 
if  not  bloody  with  spurring,  at  least 
fiery  red  with  haste.  If  his  romance 
involves  an  accident  upon  a  cliff,  he 
must  clamber  in  person  about  the  chest 
of  drawers  and  fall  bodily  upon  the  car¬ 
pet  before  his  imagination  is  satisfied. 
Lead  soldiers,  dolls,  all  toys  in  short 
are  in  the  same  category  and  answer  the 
same  end.  Nothing  can  stagger  a 
child’s  faith,  he  accepts  the  clumsiest 
substitutes  and  can  swallow  the  most 
staring  incongruities.  The  chair  he  has 
just  been  besieging  as  a  castle,  or  val¬ 
iantly  cutting  to  the  ground  as  a  dragon, 
is  taken  away  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  morning  visitor,  and  he  is  nothing 
abashed  ;  he  can  skirmish  by  the  hour 
with  a  stationary  coal-scuttle  ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  enchanted  pleasance,  he 
can  see,  without  sensible  shock,  the  gar¬ 
dener  soberly  digging  potatoes  for  the 
day’s  dinner.  He  can  make  abstraction 
of  whatever  does  ,not  fit  into  his  fable  ; 
and  he  puts  his  eyes  into  his  pocket, 
just  as  we  hold  our  noses  in  an  un¬ 
savory  lane.  And  so  it  is,  that  al¬ 
though  the  ways  of  children  cross  with 
those  of  their  elders  in  a  hundred  places 
daily,  they  never  go  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  nor  so  much  as  lie  in  the  same  ele¬ 
ment.  So  may  the  telegraph  wires  in¬ 
tersect  the  line  of  the  high  road,  or  so 
might  a  landscape  painter  and  a  bagman 
visit  the  same  country  and  yet  move  in 
different  worlds. 

People  struck  with  these  spectacles, 
cry  aloud  about  the  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  young.  Indeed  there  may 
be  two  words  to  that.  It  is,  in  some 
ways,  but  a  pedestrian  fancy  that  the 
child  exhibits.  ’Tis  the  grown  people 
who  make  the  nursery  stories  ;  all  the 
children  do,  is  jealously  to  preserve  the 
text.  One  out  of  a  dozen  reasons  why 
Robinson  Crusoe  should  be  so  p>opular 
with  youth,  is  that  it  hits  their  level  in 
this  matter  to  a  nicety  ;  Crusoe  was  al¬ 
ways  at  makeshifts,  and  had,  in  so  many 
words,  to  play  at  a  great  variety  of  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  and  then  the  book  is  all  about 
tools,  and  there  is  nothing  that  delights 
Nkw  Sxaias.— Vol.  XXVIIL,  No.  $ 


a  child  so  much.  Hammers  and  saws 
belong  to  a  province  of  life  that  posi¬ 
tively  calls  for  imitation.  The  juvenile 
lyrical  drama,  surely  of  the  most  ancient 
Thespian  model,  wherein  the  trades  of 
mankind  are  successively  simulated  to 
the  running  burthen  “  On  a  cold  and 
frosty  morning,”  gives  a  good  instance 
of  the  artistic  taste  in  children.  And 
this  need  for  overt  action  and  lay  figures 
testifies  to  a  defect  in  the  child’s  imagi¬ 
nation  which  prevents  him  from  carrying 
out  his  novels  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
heart.  He  does  not  yet  know  enough 
of  the  world  and  men.  His  experience 
is  incomplete.  That  stage-wardrobe 
and  scene-room  that  we  call  the  memory 
is  so  ill-provided,  that  he  can  overtake 
few  combinations  and  body  out  few  sto¬ 
ries,  to  his  own  content,  without  some 
external  aid.  He  is  at  the  experimental 
stage  ;  he  is  not  sure  how  one  would 
feel  in  certain  circumstances  ;  to  make 
sure,  he  must  come  as  near  trying  it  as 
his  means  permit.  And  so  here  is  young 
heroism  with  a  wooden  sword,  and 
mothers  practise  their  kind  vocation 
over  a  bit  of  jointed  stick.  It  may  be 
laughable  enough  just  now  ;  but  it  is 
these  same  people  and  these  same 
thoughts,  that  not  long  hence,  when 
once  they  are  on  the  theatre  of  life,  will 
set  you  w'eeping  and  trembling.  For 
children  think  very  much  the  same 
thoughts,  and  dream  the  same  dreams, 
as  bearded  men  and  marriageable  wo¬ 
men.  No  one  is  more  romantic.  Fame 
and  honor,  the  love  of  young  men  and 
the  love  of  mothers,  the  business  man’s 
pleasure  in  method,  all  these  and  others 
they  anticipate  and  rehearse  in  their 
play  hours.  Upon  us,  who  are  further 
advanced  and  fairly  dealing  with  the 
threads  of  destiny,  they  only  glance  from 
time  to  time  to  glean  a  hint  for  their 
own  mimetic  reproduction.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  playing  at  soldiers  are  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  each  other  than  one  of  the 
scarlet  beings  w’hom  both  are  busy  imi¬ 
tating.  This  is  i>erhaps  the  greatest 
oddity  of  all.  “  Art  for  art”  is  their 
motto  ;  and  the  doings  of  grown  folk 
are  only  interesting  as  the  raw  material 
for  play.  Not  TWophile  Gautier,  not 
Flaubert,  can  look  more  callously  upon 
life,  or  rate  the  reproduction  more  high¬ 
ly  over  the  reality  ;  and  they  will  parody 
an  execution,  a  deathbed  or  the  funer^ 
40 
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of  the  young  man  of  Nain,  with  all  the 
cheerfulness  in  the  world. 

The  true  parallel  for  play  is  not  to  be 
found,  of  course,  in  conscious  art,  which 
is  an  abstract,  impersonal  thing,  and 
depends  largely  upon  philosophical  in¬ 
terests  beyond  the  scope  of  childhood. 
It  is  when  we  make  castles  in  the  air 
and  personate  the  leading  character  in 
our  own  romances,  that  we  return  to  the 
spirit  of  our  first  years.  Only,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  the  spirit  is  no  long¬ 
er  so  agreeable  to  indulge.  Nowadays, 
when  we  admit  this  personal  element  into 
our  divagations  we  are  apt  to  stir  up 
uncomfortable  and  sorrowful  memories, 
and  remind  ourselves  sharply  of  old 
wounds.  Our  day  dreams  can  no  long¬ 
er  lie  all  in  the  air  like  a  story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  ;  they  read  to  us  rather 
like  the  history  of  a  period  in  which 
we  ourselves  had  taken  part,  where  we 
come  across  many  unfortunate  passages 
and  find  our  own  conduct  smartly  repri¬ 
manded.  And  then  the  child,  mind 
you,  acts  his  parts.  He  does  not  mere¬ 
ly  repeat  them  to  himself  ;  he  leaps,  he 
runs,  and  sets  the  blood  agog  over  all 
his  body.  And  so  his  play  breathes 
him  ;  and  he  no  sooner  assumes  a  pas¬ 
sion  than  he  gives  it  vent.  Alas  !  when 
we  betake  ourselves  to  our  intellectual 
form  of  play,  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire 
or  lying  prone  in  bed,  we  rouse  many 
hot  feelings  for  which  we  can  find  no 
outlet.  Substitutes  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  mature  mind,  which  desires  the 
thing  itself  ;  and  even  to  rehearse  a  tri¬ 
umphant  dialogue  with  one’s  enemy,  al¬ 
though  it  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  piece  of  play  still  left  within  our 
reach,  is  not  entirely  satisfying,  and  is 
even  apt  to  lead  to  a  visit  and  an  inter¬ 
view  which  may  be  the  reverse  of  tri¬ 
umphant  after  ail.  ' 

In  the  child’s  world  of  dim  sensation, 
play  is  all  in  all.  ”  Making  believe”  is 
the  gist  of  his  whole  life,  and  he  can¬ 
not  so  much  as  take  a  walk  except  in 
character.  I  could  not  even  learn  my 
alphabet  without  some  suitable  mis-en- 
sclne,  and  had  to  act  a  business  man 
in  an  office,  before  I  could  sit  down  to 
my  book.  Will  you  kindly  question 
your  memory,  and  find  out  how  much 
you  did,  work  or  pleasure,  in  good  faith 
and  soberness,  and  for  how  much  you 
had  to  cheat  yourself  with  some  inven¬ 


tion  ?  I  remember,  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  the  expansion  of  spirit,  the 
dignity  and  self-reliance,  that  came  with 
a  pair  of  mustachios  in  burnt  cork,  even 
when  there  was  none  to  see.  Children 
are  even  content  to  forego  what  we  call 
the  realities,  and  prefer  the  shadow  to  the 
substance.  When  they  might  be  speak¬ 
ing  intelligibly  together,  they  chatter 
senseless  gibberish  by  the  hour,  and  are 
quite  happy  because  they  are  making  be¬ 
lieve  to  speak  French.  I  have  said  al¬ 
ready  how  even  the  imperious  appetite 
of  hunger  suffers  itself  to  be  gulled  and 
led  by  the  nose  with  the  fag  end  of  an 
old  song.  And  it  goes  deeper  than  this  : 
when  children  are  together  even  a  meal 
is  felt  as  an  interruption  in  the  business 
of  life  ;  and  they  must  find  some  imagi¬ 
native  sanction,  and  tell  themselves 
some  sort  of  story,  to  account  for,  to 
color,  to  render  entertaining,  the  simple 
processes  of  eating  and  drinking.  What 
wonderful  fancies  I  have  heard  evolved 
out  of  the  pattern  upon  tea-cups  ! — from 
which  there  followed  a  code  of  rules 
and  a  whole  world  of  excitement,  until 
tea-drinking  began  to  take  rank  as  a 
game.  When  my  cousin  and  I  took  our 
porridge  of  a  morning,  we  had  a  device 
to  enliven  the  course  of  the  meal.  He 
ate  his  with  sugar  and  explained  it  to  be 
a  country  continually  buried  under 
snow.  I  took  mine  with  milk,  and  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  be  a  country  suffering  grad¬ 
ual  inundation.  You  can  imagine  us 
exchanging  bulletins  ;  how  here  was  an 
island  still  unsubmerged,  here  a  valley 
not  yet  covered  with  snow  ;  what  inven¬ 
tions  were  made  ;  how  his  population 
lived  in  cabins  on  perches  and  travelled 
on  stilts,  and  how  mine  was  always  in 
boats  ;  how  the  interest  grew  furious, 
as  the  last  comer  of  safe  ground  was  cut 
off  on  all  sides  and  grew  smaller  every 
moment ;  and  how,  in  fine,  the  food 
was  of  altogether  secondary  importance, 
and  might  even  have  been  nauseous,  so 
long  as  we  seasoned  it  with  these 
dreams.  But  perhaps  the  most  exciting 
moments  I  ever  had  over  a  meal,  were 
in  the  case  of  calves’  feet  jelly.  It  was 
hardly  possible  not  to  believe — and  you 
may  be  sure,  so  far  from  trying,  I  did 
all  I  could  to  favor  the  illusion — that 
some  part  of  it  was  hollow,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  my  spoon  would  lay  open 
the  secret  tabernacle  of  the  golden  rock. 
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There,  might  some  miniature  Red  Beard 
await  his  hour  ;  there  might  one  find  the 
treasures  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  be¬ 
wildered  Cassim  beating  about  the  walls. 
And  so  I  quarried  on  ^owly,  with  bated 
breath,  savoring  the  interest.  Believe 
me,  I  had  little  palate  left  for  the  jelly  ; 
and  though  1  preferred  the  taste  when  I 
took  cream  with  it,  I  used  often  to  go 
without,  because  the  cream  dimmed  the 
transparent  fractures. 

Even  with  games,  this  spirit  is  au¬ 
thoritative  with  right-minded  children. 
It  is  thus  that  hide-and-seek  has  so  pre¬ 
eminent  a  sovereignty,  for  it  is  the  well- 
spring  of  romance,  and  the  actions  and 
the  excitement  to  which  it  gives  rise  lend 
themselves  to  almost  any  sort  of  fable. 
And  thus  cricket,  which  is  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  dexterity,  palpably  about  nothing 
and  for  no  end,  often  fails  to  satisfy  in¬ 
fantile  craving.  It  is  a  game,  if  you 
like,  but  not  a  game  of  play.  You  can¬ 
not  tell  yourself  a  story  about  cricket  ; 
and  the  activity  it  calls  forth  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  on  no  rational  theory.  Even  foot¬ 
ball,  although  it  admirably  simulates  the 
tug  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle, 
has  presented  difficulties  to  the  mind  of 
young  sticklers  after  verisimilitude  ;  and 
I  knew  at  least  one  little  boy  who  was 
mightily  exercised  about  the  presence  of 
the  ball,  and  had  to  spirit  himself  up, 
whenever  he  came  to  play,  with  an  elab¬ 
orate  story  of  enchantment,  and  take 
the  missile  as  a  sort  of  talisman  bandied 
about  in  conflict  between  two  Arabian 
nations. 

To  think  of  such  a  frame  of  mind,  is 
to  become  disquieted  about  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  Surely  they  dwell  in 
a  mythological  epoch,  and  are  not  the 
contemporaries  of  their  parents.  What 
can  they  think  of  them  ?  what  can  they 
make  of  these  bearded  or  petticoat- 
ed  giants  who  look  down  upon  their 
games  ?  who  move  upon  a  cloudy  Olym¬ 
pus,  following  unknown  designs  apart 
from  rational  enjoyment  ?  who  profess 
the  tenderest  solicitude  for  children,  and 
yet  every  now  and  again  reach  down  out 
of  their  altitude  and  terribly  vindicate 
the  prerogatives  of  age  ?  Off  goes  the 
child,  corp>orally  smarting,  but  morally 
rebellious.  Were  there  ever  such  un¬ 
thinkable  deities  as  parents  ?  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  know  what,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  child’s  unvar¬ 


nished  feeling.  A  sense  of  past  cajol¬ 
ery  ;  a  sense  of  personal  attraction,  at 
best  very  feeble  ;  above  all,  I  should  im¬ 
agine,  a  sense  of  terror  for  the  untried 
residue  of  mankind  ;  go  to  make  up  the 
attraction  that  he  feels.  No  wonder, 
poor  little  heart,  with  such  a  weltering 
world  in  front  of  him,  if  he  clings  to  the 
hand  he  knows  !  The  dread  irrational¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  affair,  as  it  seems  to  chil¬ 
dren,  is  a  thing  we  are  all  too  ready  to 
forget.  “  Oh,  why,”  I  remember  pas¬ 
sionately  wondering,  ‘  ‘  why  can  we  not 
all  be  happy  and  devote  ourselves  to 
play  ?’  ’  And  when  children  do  philoso¬ 
phise,  I  believe  it  is  usually  to  very 
much  the  same  purpose. 

One  thing,  at  least,  comes  very  clear¬ 
ly  out  of  these  considerations ;  that 
whatever  we  are  to  expect  at  the  hands 
of  children,  it  should  not  be  any  peddh'ng 
exactitude  about  matters  of  fact.  They 
walk  in  a  vain  show,  and  among  mists 
and  rainbows  ;  they  are  passionate  after 
dreams  and  unconcerned  about  reali¬ 
ties  ;  speech  is  a  difficult  art  not  wholly 
learned  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  their 
own  tastes  or  purposes  to  teach  them 
what  we  mean  by  abstract  truthfulness. 
When  a  bad  writer  is  inexact,  even  if 
he  can  look  back  on  half  a  century  of 
years,  we  charge  him  with  incompetence 
and  not  with  dishonesty.  And  why  not 
extend  the  same  allowance  to  imperfect 
speakers  ?  Let  a  stockbroker  be  dead 
stupid  about  poetry,  or  a  poet  inexact 
in  the  details  of  business,  and  we  excuse 
them  heartily  from  blame.  But  show 
us  a  miserable,  unbreeched  human  en¬ 
tity,  whose  whole  profession  it  is  to  take 
a  tub  for  a  fortified  town  and  a  shaving- 
brush  for  the  deadly  stiletto,  and  who 
passes  three-fourths  of  his  time  in  a 
dream  and  the  rest  in  oj)en  self-decep¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  expect  him  to  be  as  nice 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  as  a  scientific  ex- 
p>ert  bearing  evidence.  Uf>on  my  heart, 
I  think  it  less  than  decent.  You  do  not 
consider  how  little  the  child  sees,  or  how 
swift  he  is  to  weave  what  he  has  seen  into 
bewildering  fiction  ;  and  that  he  cares 
no  more  for  what  you  call  truth,  than 
you  for  a  gingerbread  dragoon. 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  write,  that  the 
child  is  very  inquiring  as  to  the  precise 
truth  of  stories.  But  indeed  this  is  a 
very  different  matter,  and  one  bound  up 
with  the  subject  of  play,  and  the  precise 
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amount  of  playfulness,  or  playability,  such  a  stone,  for  instance,  or  struck 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  world.  Many  such  and  such  a  watch  ;  or  whether  he 
such  burning  questions  must  arise  in  had- looked  into  a  parcel  or  gone  by  a 
the  course  of  nursery  education.  Among  forbidden  path;  why,  he  can  see  no 
the  fauna  of  this  planet,  which  already  moment  in  the  inquiry,  and  ’tis  ten  to 
embraces  the  pretty  soldier  and  the  ter-  one,  he  has  already  half  forgotten  and 
rifying  Irish  beggarman,  is,  or  is  not,  half  bemused  himself  with  subsequent 
the  child  to  expect  a  Bluebeard  or  a  imaginings. 

Cormoran  ?  Is  he,  or  is  he  not,  to  look  It  would  be  easy  to  leave  them  in  their 
out  for  magicians,  kindly  and  potent  ?  native  cloudland,  where  they  figure  so 
May  he,  or  may  he  not,  reasonably  hof)e  prettily — pretty  like  flowers  and  inno- 
to  1^  cast  away  upon  a  desert  island,  or  cent  like  dogs.  They  will  come  out  of 
turned  to  such  diminutive  proportions  their  gardens  soon  enough,  and  have 
that  he  can  live  on  equal  terms  with  his  to  go  into  offices  and  the  witness-box. 
lead  soldiery,  and  go  a  cruise  in  his  own  Spare  them  yet  awhile,  O  conscientious 
toy  schooner  ?  Surely  all  these  are  parent !  Let  them  doze  among  their 
practical  questions  to  a  neophyte  enter-  playthings  yet  a  little  !  for  who  knows 
ing  upon  life  with  a  view  to  play.  Pre-  what  a  rough,  war-faring  existence  lies 
cision  upon  such  a  point,  the  child  can  before  them  in  the  future. —  Cornhill 
understand.  But  if  you  merely  ask  him  Magatint. 
of  his  past  behavior,  as  to  who  threw 
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The  position  of  the  Speaker  of  the  If  (as  is  the  usual  rule)  no  opposing  can- 
House  of  Commons,  ‘  the  first  gentle-  didate  appears,  the  choice  is  at  once  con- 
man  in  England,’  is  more  remarkable  eluded.  The  chosen  candidate,  stand- 
than  that  of  the  president  of  any  legis-  ing  in  front  of  the  chair,  thanks  the 
lative  assembly  on  the  continent.  In  no  House  for  its  gracious  choice,  and  takes 
other  is  the  president  or  chairman’s  de-  his  seat.  The  mace  now  comes  into 
cision  so  implicitly  obeyed,  his  fiat  so  use  ;  it  has  hitherto  lain  concealed  under 
indisputable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  table,  but  is  now  placed  conspicu- 
his  party  ties  or  predilections  before  his  ously  on  it — where,  throughout  the  ses- 
elevation  to  that  lofty  post,  an  English  sion,  it  remains  whenever  ‘  Mr.  Speaker 
member  of  parliament  ceases  to  belong  is  in  the  chair.’  (The  mace  concerning 
to  any  party  when  he  becomes  Speak-  which  Oliver  Cromwell  issued  the  con- 
er  ;  his  pride  it  is  to  ignore  party  alto-  temptuous  order,  ‘  Take  away  that  bau- 
gether,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  ble  !  ’  was  made  in  1648,  in  the  reign  of 
treat  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  Charles  I.;  the  present  mace  dates  from 
who  are  under  his  rule  as  if  they  also  1660,  when  Charles  II.  was  restored.) 
were  free  from  party  organization.  The  newly  elected  Spjeaker  is  congratu- 

The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  one  of  lated  by  some  leading  member  or  mem- 
the  ceremonies  consequent  on  a  general  bers,  and  the  house  adjourns.  On  the 
election  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  following  day  the  House  meets  again, 
parliament.  The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  awaits  a  summons  from  the  Usher 
hands  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Commons  an  of  the  Black  Rod  to  attend  the  Lord 
alphabetical  list  of  the  members  elected  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  serve,  prepared  from  the  returns  re-  The  Speaker  announces  that  the  Com- 
ceived  by  the  former  official  from  the  re-  mons  have  elected  him,  and  expresses  a 
turning  officers  of  the  several  constituen-  hope  that  their  choice  will  meet  with  the 
cies.  A  member  addresses  the  Clerk  of  Queen’s  approbation.  The  Lord  Chan- 
the  House  (who  is  seated),  and  proposes  cellor  (as  a  matter  of  course)  declares 
some  other  member  as  a  fit  and  proper  that  such  is  happily  the  case,  that  her 
person  to  fill  this  important  and  respon-  Majesty  fully  approves  the  excellent 
sible  office,  moving  that  he  ‘  do  take  the  selection  which  her  faithful  Commons 
chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker.’  This  have  made.  The  Speaker  then  claims 
motion  is  seconded  by  another  member,  for  the  House  of  Commons  all  the  an. 
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cient  rights  and  liberties  pertaining  to 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  people 
which  claim  is  at  once  assented  to. 
And  so  the  ceremonious  interview  ends. 

The  Speaker  is  elected  not  simply  for 
one  session,  but  for  the  whole  duration 
of  that  parliament,  the  maximum  being 
seven  years.  If  he  dies  or  resigns  dur¬ 
ing  the  currency  of  that  parliament,  a 
new  Speaker  is  elected  by  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  procedure. 

We  have  now  to  see  Mr.  Speaker  en¬ 
tering  on  the  duties  of  his  fatiguing  but 
well-paid  office.  (Five  thousand  a  year 
and  a  palatial  residence  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  are  certainly  a  tempting  honora¬ 
rium.)  On  the  morrow  after  formally 
taking  his  seat,  and  when  he  and  the 
other  members  present  have  taken  the 
prescribed  oath  or  oaths,  prayers  are 
read  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Speaker’s  chaplain.  If  the 
chaplain  be  accidentally  absent  at  any 
sitting  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  himself 
reads  prayers,  which  are  never,  excepting 
on  extremely  rare  occasions,  omitted. 

Although  an  obstinate  member  may 
occasionally  worry  the  House,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Commons  are  upon  the 
whole  conducted  with  a  degree  of  order 
and  regularity  which  foreign  assemblies 
may  well  envy.  One  rule  of  debate  is 
that  every  member  shall  address  himself 
to  the  Speaker  personally.  This  is 
found  conducive  to  courtesy  and  good 
temper,  as  it  necessitates  the  use  of  the 
third  person  instead  of  the  second  in 
making  allusions  or  bringing  accusations 
often  very  bitter  and  irritating.  A  mem¬ 
ber  must  not  read  his  speech,  but  may 
refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to 
notes  ;  extracts  from  documents  may  be 
read,  provided  his  own  remarks  or  ob¬ 
servations  are  not  read  from  a  written 
paper.  Many  years  ago  a  written  speech 
was  on  one  occasion  delivered  without 
any  reproof  from  the  Speaker  ;  but  ex¬ 
tempore  delivery  is  now  an  invariable 
rule,  any  infraction  of  which  is  checked 
by  the  warning  cry  of  ‘  Order,  order  !  ’ 
from  the  chair.  At  the  same  time  the 
House  indulgently  consents,  if  appealed 
to,  to  permit  a  short  written  speech  on 
the  plea  of  indisposition.  In  most  con¬ 
tinental  legislative  chambers  the  delivery 
of  written  speeches,  carefully  prepared 
beforehand,  is  customary. 

A  member  is  permitted  to  speak  from 


the  Members’  Gallery  ;  but  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  avoided,  as  he  cannot  well  be 
heard  there. 

Etiquette  permits  of  members  wear¬ 
ing  their  hats,  if  they  so  choose  ;  but 
when  a  member  rises  to  address  the 
House  he  stands  uncovered,  except  by 
permission  asked  and  obtained  in  case  of 
illness  or  bodily  infirmity.  In  some  pro¬ 
ceedings,  however,  partaking  of  a  con¬ 
versational  character,  the  members  usu¬ 
ally  speak  sitting  and  covered. 

A  debate,  to  be  conducted  in  due 
form,  commences  after  the  question  has 
been  ‘  proposed  ’  but  before  it  has  been 
‘  put  ’  by  the  Speaker.  Occasionally, 
through  irresolution  or  forgetfulness,  a 
member  does  not  rise  to  si)eak  until  the 
question  has  been  put ;  in  which  case  he 
is  not  allowed  to  proceed. 

A  very  important  matter  it  is  some¬ 
times,  in  the  estimation  of  members, 
when  two  or  more  of  them  rise  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  at  the  same  time.  The 
rule  is  for  the  Speaker  to  say  which  of 
them  ‘  caught  his  eye  ’  first.  This  de¬ 
cision  is  generally  accepted,  but  is  not 
always  a  true  test,  because  he  cannot  see 
all  the  members  at  once,  and  may  not 
really  know  which  rose  first.  If  there  be 
a  general  impression  in  the  House  to 
this  effect,  and  a  general  naming  of  the 
member  who  is  believed  to  have  risen 
first,  the  Speaker  waives  his  decision. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  members 
have  risen  at  once,  when  an  exciting 
debate  is  going  on  ;  in  all  such  cases  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  Speaker’s  de¬ 
cision.  Fierce  is  the  battle  occasionally 
when  two  members  of  opposite  parties, 
both  eminent,  and  both  willingly  listened 
to  by  the  House,  rise  simultaneously  ; 
each  is  encouraged  by  his  party  not  to 
give  way  ;  a  contest  of  cries  or  shouts 
ensues,  the  result  of  which  is  a  regular 
motion  that  the  honorable  member  for 
so-and-so  be  now  heard.  In  such  a  case 
the  House  decides  the  matter  by  vote. 

In  order  to  prevent  interminable  pro¬ 
lixity,  no  member  is  allowed  to  speak 
more  than  once  on  the  same  question. 
The  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions.  For  instance,  a  member  may 
rise  a  second  time  to  explain  some  part 
of  his  speech  which  has  been  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  or  he  may,  in  some  cases,  reply 
at  the  end  of  a  debate  which  he  himself 
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commenced.  In  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  when  the  Speaker  has 
risen  and  a  ‘  chairman  ’  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  any  member  may  speak  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  pleases  ;  a  liberty  which  is 
grasped  at  with  such  avidity  as  sometimes 
to  prolong  the  proceedings  to  an  inordi¬ 
nate  degree. 

‘  I  rise  to  explain,’  is  the  plea  which 
a  member  gener^ly  uses  when  he  speaks, 
or  rises  to  speak,  a  second  time  on  the 
same  question.  The  House  is  usually 
indulgent  in  such  cases  ;  but  the  mem¬ 
ber  must  confine  himself  to  such  re¬ 
marks  as  will  remove  any  unfavorable 
impression  concerning  his  language  or 
conduct,  without  entering  into  general 
arguments  beyond  the  fair  bounds  of  ex¬ 
planation,  or  making  too  distinct  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  former  debates.  But  honorable 
members  are  sometimes  found  to  be  too 
much  like  rackety  schoolboys.  The  priv¬ 
ilege  of  explanation  is  found  to  need  much 
caution  and  restriction,  lest  it  should  de¬ 
generate  into  irre^larity.  A  member 
who  rises  to  explain  does  so  usually  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  led 
him  to  the  adoption  of  that  course  ;  if 
in  the  middle,  it  can  only  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  deliverer  of  that 
speech. 

Mr.  Speaker  has  often  to  warn  those 
over  whom  he  presides  that  they  must 
not  refer  to  debates  of  the  same  session 
on  the  same  question  ;  nor  speak  against 
any  rule  of  the  House  (save  on  a  motion 
to  rescind  it) ;  nor  allude  directly  to  de¬ 
bates  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  nor  use 
the  Queen’s  name  in  a  way  to  influence 
the  debate,  or  in  an  irreverent  manner  ; 
nor  speak  offensive  words  concerning 
either  House  or  any  member  individu¬ 
ally  in  the  Commons  ;  nor  read  from  a 
printed  book  or  newspaper  any  speech 
or  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
same  session. 

‘  Taking  a  division  ’  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  duties  that  devolve 
up>on  Mr.  Speaker.  When  the  debate 
on  any  particular  subject  is  ended,  the 
Speaker  puts  the  question  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Taking  in  his  hand  a  copy 
of  the  question,  he  rises  and  reads,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  words  :  ‘  The  question 
IS,  that  ’  &c.,  and  ending  with  ‘  As  many 
as  are  of  that  opinion  say  Aye,  and  as 
many  as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  say 
No.’  Endeavoring  to  judge  from  the 


quantity  of  voice  (so  to  speak)  which  are 
the  more  numerous  of  the  two,  he  does 
not  express  himself  positively,  but  says  : 
‘  I  think  the  Ayes  have  it  ’  (or  the  Noes, 
as  the  case  may  be).  If  the  House 
adopt  his  opinion,  the  matter  is  settled  ; 
but  if  the  Speaker’s  opinion  is  disputed 
by  any  member,  a  division  is  ordered. 

The  mode  of  taking  a  division  is  really 
very  remarkable,  as  described  by  the 
great  authority  on  these  subjects.  Sir  T. 
Erskine  May  (the  present  Clerk  of  the 
Commons).  It  is  as  follows  :  No  mem¬ 
ber  is  permitted  to  vote  in  the  division 
unless  he  was  present  when  the  question 
was  put.  To  be  in  either  of  the  two 
lobbies  is  not  to  be  ‘  in  the  House.  ’  The 
officers  of  the  House  clear  the  lobbies  of 
all  members  ;  any  members  may  retire  to 
rooms  beyond  the  lobbies,  if  they  wish  nei¬ 
ther  to  quit  the  building  nor  to  vote.  The 
next  step  is  to  issue  an  order  for  stran¬ 
gers  to  withdraw.  The  rule  is  less  strin¬ 
gent  now  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago  ; 
as  it  will  suffice  if  strangers  withdraw 
from  behind  the  bar  and  from  the  front 
gallery.  The  clerk  turns  a  two-minute 
sand-glass  ;  and  while  the  sand  is  run¬ 
ning  out  the  doorkeepers  ring  bells  which 
communicate  with  every  part  of  the 
House  where  members  may  happen  to 
be  at  the  moment ;  the  division  bell,  as 
it  is  called,  is  heard  in  the  library,  re¬ 
freshment-rooms,  waiting-rooms,  &c., 
and  members  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  division  hasten  into  the  House  be¬ 
fore  the  two-minute  glass  has  ceased  run¬ 
ning. 

The  division  proper  is  a  curiously  man¬ 
aged  ceremony — very  roundabout  in  the 
estimation  of  many  persons.  After  the 
Speaker  has  cried  ‘  Order,  order  1  ’  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  with  his  doorkeepers 
and  messengers,  close  and  lock  all  the 
doors  leading  into  the  lobbies,  corridors, 
passages,  &c.  No  member  outside  can 
enter,  nor  can  any  within  make  their 
exit ;  the  number  within  the  chamber  is 
thus  strictly  definite,  and  all  must  vote. 
Until  1836  it  was  the  custom  for  one 
party  or  section  to  go  into  a  lobby,  while 
the  other  remained  in  the  House  ;  but 
since  that  year  the  Ayes  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  pass  into  the  lobby  at  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  right  hand,  while  the  Noes  walk 
into  the  lobby  at  his  left.  The  Speaker 
names  members  to  act  as  tellers,  selected 
impartially  from  among  the  supporters 
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and  opponents  of  the  motion,  two  of 
each  ;  and  the  members  named  are  not 
.allowed  to  shirk  this  duty.  They  place 
themselves  at  the  lobby  doors,  two  and 
two,  each  to  check  the  counting  of  the 
other.  Two  clerks  as  well  as  two  tellers 
are  placed  at  each  door,  holding  alpha¬ 
betical  lists  of  all  the  members  of  the 
House  printed  on  large  sheets  of  stiff 
pasteboard  or  cardboard.  As  the  mem¬ 
bers  return  into  the  House  from  the  lob¬ 
bies,  the  clerks  mark  off  the  names  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  tellers  count 
the  total  number  without  noting  names. 
(If  any  one  is  disabled  by  infirmity  from 
entering  and  quitting  the  lobbies,  he  is 
counted  at  his  seat  in  the  House.) 
When  all  have  re-entered  from  the  lob¬ 
bies  the  four  tellers  approach  the  table  ; 
one  of  them,  belonging  to  the  majority 
on  this  particular  question,  announces  the 
numbers  ;  and  when  the  Speaker  has  in¬ 
dorsed  or  sanctioned  this  announcement, 
the  important  but  slowly  managed  cere¬ 
mony  ends — often  amid  loud  cheers  from 
those  members  who  constitute  the  ma¬ 
jority  on  that  particular  question.  A 
member  sometimes  goes  into  the  wrong 
lobby  through  inadvertence ;  there  is 
then  no  escape  for  him  ;  nolens  volens  his 
vote  is  recorded  according  to  the  lobby 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  During  the 
past  session,  instances  of  such  misadven¬ 
ture  were  not  infrequent.  Instances  have 
been  known  in  which  even  a  cabinet 
minister’s  vote  is  recorded  on  the  side 
which  he  really  intended  to  oppose — 
much  to  his  own  mortification.  A  mem¬ 
ber  thus  awkwardly  placed  usually  takes 
some  mode  of  making  the  facts  known 
to  his  constituents  and  the  public  ;  but 
the  official  record  remains  unalterable. 
It  has  occasionally  happened  that  only 
one  member  approves  of  a  particular 
question  or  motion  ;  he  is  the  only  Aye  ; 
and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  count  him¬ 
self,  the  House  at  once  decides  that  ‘  the 
Noes  have  it.’  Many  sessions  ago  a 
stranger  was  descried  in  one  of  the  lob¬ 
bies  after  the  door  had  been  closed,  and 
was  counted  by  two  of  the  tellers  ;  but 
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the  clerks  found  him  out  and  reported 
the  case  to  the  Speaker,  who  duly  ad¬ 
monished  the  intruder. 

After  a  division,  the  sheets  of  paste¬ 
board  are  examined  by  the  division 
clerks,  and  sent  off  to  the  printer,  who 
prints  off  the  marked  names  in  due  al¬ 
phabetical  order.  The  printed  division 
lists  tell  the  tale  to  the  world  next  mom- 
ing. 

If  the  members  are  equal  on  a  division, 
the  Speaker  has  a  casting  vote.  Al¬ 
though  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  before  he  be¬ 
came  Speaker,  he  throws  off  (as  we  have 
already  stated)  party  feeling  altogether 
when  raised  to  that  dignified  position. 
In  giving  his  casting  vote  he  generally 
manages  to  give  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  close  the  subject ;  affording  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the 
question. 

One  peculiarity  of  taking  a  division  is 
that  of  pairing,  a  sort  of  negative  proxy, 
enabling  a  member  to  vote  although  not 
actually  in  the  House  at  the  time.  A 
member  pairs  with  one  of  the  opposite 
party,  each  agreeing  not  to  vote,  and 
each  thus  neutralising  the  vote  of  the 
other.  It  is  an  irregularity  which  is 
permitted  because  convenient  to  the 
members  generally.  The  majority  on  a 
division  is  left  just  as  it  would  have  been 
if  there  were  no  pairing  at  all. 

The  position  of  the  Speaker  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  great  honor,  but  also  of 
great  irksomeness.  The  long  sittings  to 
which  he  is  doomed  must  often  be  very 
distressing,  and  in  a  greater  degree  must 
be  preservation  of  temper  when  the 
House  is  tormented  by  something  like  a 
systematic  obstruction  of  business.  In 
this  latter  respect,  we  are  sorry  to  think 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  deteriorating.  As  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  by  the  Crown  of  his  great  ser¬ 
vices,  the  Speaker,  on  finally  retiring 
from  office,  is  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
consequently  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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Perchance  to  men  it  may  not  be  given 

To  know  things  real  from  things  that  seem  ; 
If  living  on  earth  we  dream  of  heaven. 

Why,  then,  I  hold  it  better  to  dream. 
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Let  us  dream  on  ’mid  the  splendid  shadows 
That  make  existence  a  gladsome  thing  : 

The  dim,  deep  woods,  and  the  flowery  meadows. 

Where  fairies  frolic  and  skylarks  sing — 

Where  bright  shapes  linger,  and  angel  faces 
Glow  in  the  gleam  of  a  visioned  day  ; 

And  o'er  the  upland,  on  grassy  spaces. 

Fond  lovers  wander,  fair  children  play. 

Let  us  dream  still,  then,  nor  strive  to  sever 
Things  that  are  real  from  things  that  seem  ; 

Let  us  slumber  on  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  know  no  waking  from  life’s  glad  dream. 

— Good  Words. 


REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Dr.  Adams,  whose  piortrait  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  present  number,  was 
bom  in  Colchester,  Ct.,  January  afth, 
1807.  During  his  infancy  his  parents 
removed  to  Andover,  Mass.  His  father, 
John  Adams,  LL.D.,  was  the  principal 
of  Phillips  Academy  in  that  place,  and 
his  eminence  as  a  teacher  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fame  of  that  classical 
school.  Here  his  son  was  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  classics  through  a  period 
of  ten  years,  entering  the  Sophomore 
class  in  Yale  College  in  1824,  andgradu* 
ating  there  in  1827.  His  theological  ed¬ 
ucation  was  in  the  Seminary  at  An¬ 
dover,  under  that  distinguish^  trio  of 
Professors,  Stuart,  Woods,  and  Porter. 
Immediately  after  leaving  the  Seminary 
he  was  invited  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Brighton, 
Mass.,  v.nere  he  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  February,  1831.  In  1834  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Broome  Street,  in  this 
city.  Installed  as  its  pastor  in'  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  year,  he  continued  in  that 
office  and  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Presbyterian  •  Church — an 
outgrowth  of  the  Central  Church — until 
November,  1873,  an  uninterrupted  peri¬ 
od  of  nearly  forty  years.  Twice  during 
this  long  pastorate  he  was  elected  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York.  Both  these  invitations 
were  declined.  In  1873,  chosen  for  the 
third  time,  he  accepted  the  chair  to 
which  he  was  before  invited,  as  also  the 


Presidency  of  the  Seminary,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  founders.  In 
this  important  office  he  is  now  engaged 
with  unabated  vigor  and  increasing  use¬ 
fulness. 

His  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
Doctor  of  Laws  were  received  respect¬ 
ively  from  the  University  of  New  York 
and  Princeton  College. 

Doctor  Adams  early  attained  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  was  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  pastorate  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
clergymen  of  New  York.  His  style,  a 
happy  blending  of  logical  and  piersuasive 
argument  with  pleasing  illustration,  has 
been  thus  described  :  ’*  His  sentences 
have  no  superfluous  words.  They  are 
generally  short  and  simple,  yet  by  no 
means  bearing  a  resemblance  to  dry, 
logical  formulae.  His  style  is  singularly 
elegant  and  chaste.  Just  the  right  words 
are  chosen,  and  they  occupy  just  the 
right  place.  The  current  of  thought 
flows  evenly  on — ^never  sluggish,  but  rare¬ 
ly  impietuous.  It  resembles  a  clear,  sil¬ 
very  stream,  gracefully  winding  its  way 
between  gently  sloping  banks,  covered  to 
its  margin  with  the  beauties  of  a  smiling 
landscape.  There  are  no  marshes,  no 
cataracts.  The  reader  or  the  listener 
admires  at  once  the  clearness  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  the  thought  and  the  perspicui¬ 
ty,  and  beauty  of  its  expression.  Not 
infrequently  some  happy  illustration, 
drawn  from  art  or  science  or  scenes  of 
nature  ;  from  some  portrait  or  statue  of 
the  old  masters  ;  from  scenes  of  history 
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or  the  events  of  busy  life,  brings  a  thrill 
of  involuntary  admiration,  and  leaves  a 
satisfied  feeling  that  just  the  exact  light 
which  the  subject  needed  has  bwn 
thrown  upon  it,  and  that  the  very  fact 
or  scene  or  incident  which  was  most  ap¬ 
propriate  has  been  selected  to  perform 
its  office.” 

The  same  qualities  characterize  his 
writings,  of  which  the  principal  are  : 
”  The  Three  Gardens  :  Eden,  Gethsem- 
ane,  and  Paradise”  (1859)  ;  an  edition 
of  Isaac  Taylor’s  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
Poetij,”  with  a  biographical  introduc¬ 
tion  (1861) ;  “  Thanskgiving  :  Memoirs 


of  the  Day  and  Helps  to  the  Habit” 
(1865)  ;  and  "  Conversations  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  RepresentativejMen”  (1868). 
Besides  these  he  has  published  occasion¬ 
al  articles  in  the  leading  reviews,  and 
many  of  his  sermons  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  National  Preacher  as  well 
as  in  pamphlet  form.  He  is  understood 
to  have  a  positive  distaste  to  printing  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  yet  be 
induced  to  give  to  the  press  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  p>en,  accumulated  through 
so  long  a  pastorate,  and  in  connection 
with  so  many  events  of  public  interest 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 


LITERARY 

The  French  Revolution.  By  Hippolyte 

Adolphe  Taine,  D.C.L.  Translated  by  John 

Durand.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Henry 

Holt  &*  Co. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  this  book  having 
been  reproduced  in  the  Eclectic  from  the 
Contemporary  Review,  our  readers  have  already 
had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  more  or  less 
adequate  idea  of  its  contents  and  quality. 
More  adequate  rather  than  less,  for  the  entire 
volume  is  but  an  extension  and  amplification  of 
the  propositions  laid  down  in  those  opening 
chapters.  The  blind  revolt  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  followed  by  the  most  tremendous 
social  catastrophe  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  the  consequent  anarchy  and  license,  are 
there  shown  as  they  revealed  and  developed 
themselves  in  Paris  ;  in  the  succeeding  chap¬ 
ters  the  same  causes  and  passions  are  shown 
at  work  in  the  remaining  cities  of  France  and 
in  the  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts.  The 
event  thus  portrayed  was,  as  M.  Taine  says, 
not  a  revolution  but  a  dissolution:  “the  arti¬ 
ficial  structure  of  human  society  was  giving 
way  entirely  ;  things  were  returning  to  a  state 
of  nature.” 

No  event  in  history  has  been  more  carefully 
studied,  more  minutely  examined,  or  more  co¬ 
piously  written  about  than  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilized  society  in  France  was  tumbled  into 
ruin,  and  the  people  passed  from  a  state  of  feu¬ 
dal  oppression  to  one  of  savage  anarchy,  have 
never  been  traced  with  such  minuteness  of  de¬ 
tail,  such  affluence  of  knowledge,  and  such 
impressive  force  of  expression  as  by  M.  Taine 
in  the  present  work.  For  one  thing,  he  has  cut 
loose  entirely  from  the  beaten  paths  and  the 
customary  authorities,  and  has  sought  his  ma- 
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terials  at  the  only  true  fountain-head  of  history 
—contemporary  writi^(s,  the  testimony  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  legal  depositions,  secret  reports, 
confidential  dispatches, ‘private  letters,  and  per¬ 
sonal  mementos.  “  I  have  found  many  docu¬ 
ments  of  this  character,”  he  says,  “  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  principally  in  the  manuscript 
correspondence  of  ministers,  intendants,  sub¬ 
delegates,  magistrates,  and  other  function¬ 
aries  ;  of  military  commanders,  officers  in  the 
army,  and  gendarmerie;  of  royal  commissioners 
and  of  the  Assembly  ;  of  administrators  of  de¬ 
partments,  districts,  and  municipalities,  be¬ 
sides  persons  in  private  life  who  address  the 
king,  the  National  Assembly,  or  the  ministsy. 
Among  these  are  men  of  every  rank,  profes¬ 
sion,  education,  and  party.  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  hundreds  and  thousands  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  territory.  They  write 
apart,  without  being  able  to  consult  each  other, 
and  without  even  knowing  each  other.  No 
one  is  so  well  placed  for  collecting  and  trans¬ 
mitting  accurate  information.  None  of  them 
seek  literary  effect,  or  even  imagine  that  what 
they  write  will  ever  be  published.  They  draw 
up  their  statements  at  once,  under  the  direct 
impression  of  local  events.  Testimony  of  this 
character,  of  the  highest  order,  and  at  first 
hand,  provides  the  means  by  which  all  other 
testimony  ought  to  be  verified.  The  foot-notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  indicate  the  condi¬ 
tion,  office,  name,  and  dwelling-place  of  these 
decisive  witnesses.  For  greater  certainty  I 
have  transcribed  as  often  as  possible  their  own 
words.  In  this  way  the  reader,  confronting 
the  texts,  can  interpret  them  for  himself  and 
from  his  own  opinions  ;  he  will  have  the  same 
documents  as  myself  for  arriving  at  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and,  if  he  is  pleased  to  do  so,  he  will 
conclude  otherwise.”  Many  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  as  M.  Taine  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 
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**  Ancient  Regime,”  are  so  new  and  so  instruc¬ 
tive  that  the  real  history  of  the  Revolution 
seems  to  have  remained  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  amount  of  fresh  and  valuable  material 
thus  furnished  by  the  National  Archives  may 
be  inferred  from  the  immense  mass  and  variety 
of  details  accumulated  and  classified  by  M. 
Taine.  The  majority  of  historians  in  ventur¬ 
ing  upon  a  statement  content  themselves  with 
citing  one,  or,  at  most,  two  or  three  illustrative 
facts  :  Taine  marshals  them  by  battalions,  de¬ 
ploys  them  by  companies  and  platoons,  ma¬ 
noeuvres  them  as  a  general  would  manoeuvre 
an  army,  and  where  a  proposition  is  to  be 
demonstrated  or  a  position  carried  concen¬ 
trates  them  in  columns  whose  numbers  baffle 
the  memory  and  fatigue  the  attention.  In  fact, 
the  book  can  hardly  be  called  any  thing  more 
than  a  collection  of  facts.  The  author  very 
rarely  avows  a  belief,  draws  an  inference,  or 
formulates  a  conclusion.  He  states  the  facts, 
analyzes  them,  and  groups  them  in  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  possible  manner^  having  done  this,  he 
leaves  them  to  tell  their  own  story  and  convey 
their  own  lesson.  If  the  reader  draws  from  them 
other  inferences  or  reaches  other  conclusions 
than  the  author  seems  to  imply,  he  has  before 
him  precisely  the  same  materials  as  the  author 
had,  and  possesses  precisely  equal  facilities  for 
marshalling  the  evidence  in  favor  of  his  judg¬ 
ments.  M.  Taine  evidently  considers  the 
main  function  of  the  historian  to  be  the  col¬ 
lection  and  sifting  of  facts  ;  and  so-called  phi¬ 
losophical  history  receives  but  slight  benefit 
from  his  labors — except  in  so  far  as  the  results 
of  These  labors  furnish  tests  for  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  theories. 

The  chief  fault  that  has  been  found  with  M. 
Taine’s  work  in  his  own  country  is  that  it  is 
hostile  to  popular  liberty  and  inconsistent  with 
the  initial  volume  of  the  series  of  which  this 
volume  is  also  a  part  (“  Origins  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  France”).  The  whole  testimony  of  his 
first  book  (the  "  Ancient  Regime”)  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  abuses  of  power  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people  were  such  under  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.  that  a  radical  revolution  was 
not  only  justifiable  but  inevitable  ;  the  ap¬ 
parent  aim  of  the  present  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  bring  popular  liberty  into  contempt, 
and  to  utterly  discredit  the  Revolution  in  Ae 
eyes  of  the  world.  This  apparent  inconsistency 
is  certainly  very  noticeable  on  a  casual  perusal ; 
but  the  explanation  seems  to  us  obvious,  and 
in  nowise  discreditable  to  the  author.  In  por¬ 
traying  the  oppressions,  sufferings,  and  out¬ 
rages  which  the  people  had  to  undergo  under 
the  Ancient  Regime,  a  feeling  of  indignation 
and  disgust  would  naturally  predominate  in  the 
mind  of  author  as  well  as  reader ;  and  for  the 
very  same  reason  such  a  picture  as  is  here 
drawn  of  the  social  dissolution,  the  absolute 


savagery,  into  which  the  Revolution  plunged 
the  French  people  must  produce  in  the  minds 
of  both  a  sentiment  not  only  of  horror  but  of 
affright.  Because  M.  Taine  recognizes  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  provocation,  he  is  not 
compelled  to  excuse  the  excesses  of  vengeance, 
even  though  that  vengeance  be  in  a  sense  retrib¬ 
utive.  The  cure  for  oppression  is  not  anar¬ 
chy,  but  regulated  liberty  ;  and  it  is  only  for 
such  anarchy  as  threatened  for  a  time  the  very 
fabric  of  civilization  itself  that  Taine  arouses 
the  horror  and  invites  the  condemnation  of 
mankind. 

Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Johnston  and  William  Hand  Browne. 

Philadelphia  :  B.  Lippincott  «&*  Cu. 

Written  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
composed  largely  of  extracts  from  his  letters, 
diaries,  and  speeches,  and  revised,  or  at  least 
verified,  by  himself,  this  book  has  all  the  value 
and  much  of  the  charm  of  autobiography.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  long  enjoyed  the  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and,  having  formed  the 
design  of  writing  this  biography  twenty  years 
ago,  has  been  collecting  materials  for  it  ever 
since.  In  making  these  collections  he  has  not 
only  had  access  to  the  private  and  confidential 
papers  of  Mr.  Stephens,  but  has  also,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  course  of  their  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  adopted  the  Boswellian  plan  of  record¬ 
ing  and  preserving  suggestive  bits  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  that  the  history  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens*  public  and  private  life,  and  the  revelation 
of  his  character,  are  as  full  and  intimate  as  if  the 
book  had  been  written  by  himself  ;  while  it  is 
wholly  free  from  that  taint  of  egotism  which  is 
the  one  drawback  to  the  perfect  satisfactoriness 
of  autobiography.  Mr.  Browne’s  share  in  the 
work  is  probably  observable  in  the  exceptional 
skill  and  vigor  and  the  high  literary  finish  of 
the  narrative. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  public  men  commonly  lack  that  piquant 
interest  which  pertains  to  the  careers  of  men 
equally  eminent  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the 
present  work  is  not  altogether  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  career  of  Mr.  Stevens  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  linked  with  the  great  political  and  so¬ 
cial  questions  of  his  time  that  the  one  is  unin¬ 
telligible  without  consuntly  studying  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  others,  so  that  what  purports 
to  be  no  more  than  a  biography  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  in  reality  a  political  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  valiu  of  the  book,  but  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  detracts  somewhat  from  that  special 
kind  of  inUrest  by  which  readers  are  commonly 
attracted  to  biography.  Less,  however,  than 
would  naturally  be  supposed.  The  authors 
have  wisely  refrained  from  the  infoduction  of 
public  matters,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
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made  to  throw  light  upon  Mr.  Stephens’  char- 
aster  and  career  ;  and  the  picture  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  life,  habits,  personal  and  social  character¬ 
istics,  moods,  beliefs,  and  modes  of  thought  is 
minute  and  faithful  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
curious.  This  latter,  indeed,  constitutes  the 
strength,  the  charm,  and  the  justification  of  the 
book.  Since  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  no 
American  statesman  has  ever  succeeded  more 
completely  than  Mr.  Stephens  in  winning  the 
hearty  admiration  and  respect  of  his  country¬ 
men  :  this  intimate  revelation  of  the  private  life 
and  character  of  the  man  will  awaken  a  deeper 
feeling  of  esteem  and  affection. 

The  book  is  issued  in  handsome  style,  and 
contains,  besides  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  a  picture  of  “  Liberty  Hall,”  his 
well-known  residence  at  Crawfordville,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Sold  only  by  subscription. 

In  Paradise:  A  Novel.  Translated  from  the 

German  of  Paul  Heyse.  (No.  12  of  the 

"Collection  of  Foreign  Authors.”)  New 

York  :  D.  AppUton  &*  Co.  Two  volumes. 

This  noble  and  impressive  story  takes  its  title 
from  a  fictitious  society  of  Munich  artists  who, 
with  a  few  congenial  friends,  form  the  Para¬ 
dise  Club  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  affecta¬ 
tions,  the  insincerity,  and  the  Philistinism  of 
ordinary  social  life,  and  as  a  place  where  its 
members  can  return  to  a  state  of  primitive  in¬ 
nocence  and  simplicity,  and  act  and  speak  each 
according  to  the  impulses  of  his  own  real  na¬ 
ture.  Used  as  it  is  by  the  author  in  strict  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  main  motif  and  movement  of 
the  story,  this  club  is  a  very  happy  bit  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  affording  the  opportunity  for  bring¬ 
ing  together  naturally  and  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  a  large  number  of  represen¬ 
tative  characters  from  that  most  interesting 
world  of  art- Bohemia.  For,  though  it  draws 
its  numerous  corps  of  dramatis  persona  from 
nearly  every  social  grade  or  class,  ”  In  Para¬ 
dise”  is  essentially  a  story  of  artist-life,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  those  in  Germany  best 
capable  of  judging  as  a  wonderfully  faithful  and 
vivid,  if  slightly  idealized,  picture  of  this  life, 
with  its  curious  contrasts,  iu  petty  ambitions 
and  lofty  aspirations,  its  thorough  unconven¬ 
tionality,  its  picturesque  surroundings,  and  its 
poetic  atmosphere. 

Merely  as  a  story,  carefully  constructed,  di¬ 
versified  in  range,  skilfully  complicated  with¬ 
out  being  a  mere  riddle,  and  told  in  a  singular¬ 
ly  copious,  opulent,  flowing,  and  picturesque 
style,  "  In  Paradise”  would  interest  and  charm 
the  reader ;  but  its  chief  strength  lies,  as  the 
strength  of  a  novel  should  lie,  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character— of  character  in  action,  and  as 
moulded  and  modified  and  disclosed  by  the  ac¬ 
cidents  and  incidents  of  every-day  life.  No  re¬ 
cent  novel  has  introduced  to  the  reading  public 
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so  large  a  number  of  thoroughly  fresh,  origi¬ 
nal,  clearly  individualized,  and  attractive  char¬ 
acters  ;  and,  indeed,  no  contemporary  fiction 
can  fittingly  be  compared  with  it  save  that  of 
Auerbach  and  George  Eliot.  M.  Heyse  lacks 
the  far-reaching  analysis  and  the  stately  re¬ 
pose  of  George  Eliot,  and  he  would  probably 
avoid  the  exalU  sentiment  and  the  minute  real¬ 
ism  of  Auerbach  ;  but  he  is  far  more  dramatic 
than  the  one  and  decidedly  less  prosaic  than 
the  other. 

The  translation  is  of  exceptional  excellence, 
bearing  easily  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  prime 
test  of  a  good  translation — that  it  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  should  suppose  it  to 
be  an  original  composition. 

The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry, 

from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited 

by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  (5r*  Co. 

In  at  least  one  respect  this  work  amply  justi¬ 
fies  its  title  ;  it  is  really  a  library  of  British  po¬ 
etry-containing  within  its  generous  limits  the 
equivalent  of  a  whole  library  of  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  ordinary  style.  No  previous  sin¬ 
gle-volume  anthology  has  ever  approached  it 
in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  its  materials  ;  and  one  who  has  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  its  contents  may  fairly  claim 
familiarity  with  what,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the 
richest  and  noblest  poetic  literature  that  the 
world  has  produced. 

As  regards  quality — which,  after  all,  is  the 
prime  consideration — the  collection  is  entitled 
to  claim  a  like  pre-eminence.  No  previous 
anthology  has  contained  so  large  a  proportion 
of  what  is  distinctly  best  in  the  poetry  of  our  mo¬ 
ther-tongue.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  Bums,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Tennyson — 
these  are  the  strictly  first-rate  names  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  British  poetry,  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  from  all  these  are  not  only  more  varied 
but  much  greater  in  amount  than  has  usually 
been  thought  either  possible  or  desirable  in  an 
anthology.  Room  has  been  found  for  all  those 
”  occasional  ”  poems  which,  as  ”  established 
popular  favorites,”  claim  a  place  in  any  collec¬ 
tion  that  aims  at  completeness  ;  but  the  chief 
object  of  the  editors  has  been  to  represent  ad¬ 
equately  and  satisfactorily  the  immortal  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  great  poets  mentioned  above, 
and  also  of  those  second  and  third  rate  poets 
whose  writings  are  only  less  deserving  of  study 
and  attention.  The  names  of  upwards  of  four 
hundred  poets  appear  in  the  list  of  authors 
quoted  from  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  poem 
which  the  critics  have  recognized  as  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  or  which  appears  to  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
the  reader  will  be  disappointed  in  looking  for. 
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One  very  iiAportant  advantage  which  the  ed¬ 
itors  have  enjoyed  over  the  compilers  of  the 
most  successful  previous  anthologies  is  that 
the  greater  space  at  their  command  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  reproduce  entire  poems  which 
are  usually  either  rejected  on  account  of  their 
length  or  are  imperfectly  represented  by  ex¬ 
tracts.  Pope’s  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  Thom¬ 
son's  ”  Castle  of  Indolence,”  Johnson’s  ”  Lon¬ 
don”  and  “  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,” 
Goldsmith’s  ”  Traveller”  and  ”  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage,”  Coleridge’s  “  Christabel,”  and  Keats’ 
”  Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  appear  each  as  “  one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.” 

The  very  careful  editing  which  the  volume 
has  received  is  exhibited  not  only  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  but  in  the  pains  taken  to  secure  the  purest 
possible  text,  and  in  the  numerous  explanatory 
and  critical  notes.  Heliotype  portraits  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Goldsmith,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Bjrron, 
Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning  add  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  book,  and  the  printing  is 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Riverside 
Press. 

A  Concise  History  ok  Music  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Time.  By  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  B.  Mus. 

New  Edition,  Revised.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner^  s  Sons. 

Dr.  Hunt  gives  fair  warning  to  the  reader  in 
the  introduction  to  his  treatise  that  it  is  not 
what  is  called  a  ”  readable  book,”  that  it  was 
written  with  a  view  to  systematic  study  and  not 
for  mere  entertainment,  and  that  it  is  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  really  wish  to 
learn  something  about  music  by  mastering 
facts  and  not  by  filling  their  minds  with  ele¬ 
gant  phrases.  Notwithstanding  this  we  have 
read  the  little  book  with  pleasure,  and  have 
found  it  much  more  ”  readable”  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  than  many  works  which 
make  high  pretensions  to  a  literary  or  rhetorical 
charm.  Essential  and  significant  facts  regard¬ 
ing  a  highly  important  subject,  stated  in  clear 
and  precise  language,  are  seldom  without  in¬ 
terest,  and  indeed  a  very  decided  attractive¬ 
ness  to  the  healthy-minded  reader,  and  these 
qualities  Dr.  Hunt’s  little  treatise  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Since  conciseness  was  one 
of  his  principal  aims,  however,  we  do  not  quite 
see  why  the  author  should  narrate  the  history 
over  twice  :  first  in  a  general  review  of  musical 
epochs  and  events,  including  biographical 
sketches  of  leading  musicians  with  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  their  most  important  works,  and  again 
in  a  history  of  the  art  itself.  The  history  of 
the  art  is  too  closely  linked  with  the  career 
and  achievements  of  the  artists  to  be  profitably 
separated  from  them  ;  and  though  the  admira¬ 
ble  simplicity  of  the  author's  arrangement 


would  have  been  slightly  complicated  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  plan,  yet  the  advantage  of  having  two 
essentially  homogeneous  things  together  would 
more  than  compensate,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
slightly  increased  complexity  which  might  there¬ 
by  be  introduced  into  the  classification. 

Besides  the  history  proper,  the  book  contains 
a  series  of  questions  designed  for  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  examination — the  book,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  intended  primarily  as  a  text-book 
— an  alphabetical  list  of  musical  works,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  a  series  of  chronometri- 
cal  tables  or  charts  by  which  the  history  of  mu¬ 
sic  is  linked  with  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  an4  contemporary  events  and  persons 
in  each  are  shown  at  a  glance. 
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M.  Emile  Ollivier’s  book  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State  will  appear  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Prof.  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  has  brought  out 
an  important  volume  on  Assyrian  literature 
with  the  title  of  “  Keilinschriften  und  Ge- 
schichtsforschung,  eine  Beitrage  zur  monu- 
mentalen  Geogptphie,  Geschichte  und  Chrono- 
logie  der  Assyrer.” 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  works  continue  to  rise  in 
price.  A  Birmingham  second-hand  book¬ 
seller,  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  offers  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  entire  works,  sixty-eight  bound 
volumes,  and  all  his  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  Separately  the  works  would 
fetch  even  more. 

Mr.  Ho,  one  of  the  secretaries  attached  to  the 
Chinese  Legation,  is  engaged  in  translating 
Shakespeare  into  Chinese.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man  has  also  made  considerable  progress  in  a 
translation  of  Blackstone’s  “  Commentaries” 
into  the  same  language. 

Reinhold  von  Plaenckner,  the  Chinese 
scholar,  has  just  published  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  Confucius’  Tchdng  YSng,  the  second  of 
the  four 'writings  of 'Confucius  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  ethical  and 
philosophical  literature  of  the  Chinese.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Td-hid,  has  already  been 
translated  by  the  same  hand. 

Prof.  Skeat  has  undertaken  an  etymologi¬ 
cal  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  few  selected  quotations  approxi¬ 
mately  illustrating  the  period  of  introduction 
of  the  various  words  into  the  language.  It 
will  take  about  three  more  years  to  complete 
the  work.  If  published  in  parts,  the  first  part, 
comprising  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  may 
perhaps  be  nearly  ready  by  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 
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The  first  part  of  Prof.  Haeckel’s  Popular 
Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication.  It  will  contain  the 
following  chapters  : — i.  On  Darwin’s  Theory 
of  Evolution  ;  2.  On  the  Origin  of  Man  ;  3. 
On  the  Pedigree  of  the  Human  Race  ;  4.  On 
Division  of  Labor  in  the  Life  of  Nature  and 
of  Man  ;  5.  On  Cell-Souls  and  Soul-Cells. 
The  second  part  will  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year. 

A  NEW  periodical,  devoted  mainly  to  Dante 
literature,  is  to  come  out  at  Rome,  with  the 
title  of  Rivista  Universale  Storica,  Critica, 
Artistica,  Filologica,  Bibliografica,  di  Litteratura 
Italiana  sfecialemente  Dantesea.  •  The  first 
fasciculus  will  contain,  amongst  others,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Dante  MSS.  at  Rome  (Codici  An- 
gelici),  and  an  unedited  commentary  in  the 
Barberini  Library. 

Mr.  Ruskin  hopes  in  a  short  time  to  be  able 
to  complete  at  any  rate  the  eighth  volume  of 
”  Fors  Clavigera,”  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  whole  work.  No  number  has  appeared 
since  his  illness  in  March.  He  also  intends, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  finish  the  ”  Proserpina,” 
“  Deucalion,”  and  the  ”  Laws  of  Fesole” 
senes.  In  connection  with  the  ”  Laws  of 
Fesole,”  Mr.  Ruskin  intends  to  issue  a  folio 
series  of  engravings,  from  drawings  by  him¬ 
self  and  others,  as  drawing  copies  for  students. 

Professor  Delius  has  collected  into  one 
volume  his  twelve  essays  on  Shakespearian  top¬ 
ics  which  he  has  contributed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  German  Shakespeare  Society’s  Year-book. 
He  has  written  a  fresh  Introduction  to  the 
book,  and  it  is  now  on  sale.  His  next  year’s 
paper,  on  Henry  VIII.,  the  outcome  of  his  last 
session’s  lectures  on  the  play,  will  attempt  to 
prove,  as  against  Mr.  Sptedding,  the  Cambridge 
editors,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  that  Shakespeare  alone, 
and  not  Fletcher,  is  responsible  for  the  many 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  in  this  play. 

When  at  Teheran  some  time  ago.  Prof.  A. 
Chodzko,  of  the  College  de  France,  acquired  a 
Persian  MS.,  which  he  presented  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  Paris.  The  MS.  consists  of 
thirty-three  dramas,  all  fairly  ancient,  with  ten¬ 
dencies  partly  religious,  partly  mystical.  To 
make  this  work,  which  is  of  extreme  interest  for 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  religious  and 
poetical  development  of  the  Persians,  more 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  the  Professor 
has  translated  five  of  these  dramas  into  French. 
They  have  just  been  issued  under  the  title 
Tkidtre  person,  ckoix  de  t/ati/s  ou  drames 
(Paris :  Leroux). 

The  Berlin  Historical  Society  intends  issuing 
yearly  a  systematically-arranged  review — not 
only  bibliographical,  but  critical  and  exhaustive 


—of  the  whole  historical  literature  of  Europe. 
As  the  publication  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Mittler  &  Son  in  Berlin, 
the  work  is  sure  of  being  effectually  carried 
out.  The  editors  are  :  Dr.  Abraham,  for  An¬ 
cient  History  ;  Dr.  E.  Meyer,  for  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  Dr.  Hermann,  of  Berlin,  for  recent 
times.  The  first  volume  will  treat  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  1878.  The  interest  of  many  eminent 
scholars,  not  only  in  Germany  but  elsewhere, 
has  been  enlisted  in  the  work. 

M.  Jules  Simon  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
work  entitled  “  Le  Gouvernement  de  M. 
Thiers.”  This  work  will  form  two  volumes 
octavo,  and  as  it  will  give,  for  the  first  time, 
an  account  of  the  important  political  events  of 
that  stirring  period,  written  by  an  eye-witness 
who  occupied  an  exceptional  position,  and 
coming  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  Academi¬ 
cian,  it  will  be  looked  forward  to  not  only  in 
France  but  throughout  Europe  as  a  book  of  no 
ordinary  political  and  literary  value.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  will  be  published  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  French  original,  and  maybe 
expected  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Learn  about  the  Pulse. — Every  intelligent 
person  should  know  how  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  pulse  in  health  ;  then  by  comparing  it 
with  what  it  is  when  he  is  ailing,  he  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  urgency  of  his  case.  Parents 
should  know  the  healthy  pulse  of  each  child — 
as  now  and  then  a  person  is  born  with  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  slow  or  fast  pulse,  and  the  very  case  in 
hand  may  be  of  that  peculiarity.  An  infant’s 
pulse  is  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  a  child  of 
seven,  about  eighty  ;  and  from  twenty  to  sixty 
years,  it  is  seventy  beats  a  minute,  declining  to 
sixty  at  fourscore.  A  healthful  grown  person's 
pulse  beats  seventy  times  in- a  minute  ;  there 
may  be  good  health  down  to  sixty  ;  but  if  the 
pulse  always  exceeds  seventy  there  is  a  disease  ; 
the  machine  is  working  itself  out,  there  is  a 
fever  or  inflammation  somewhere,  and  the  body 
is  feeding  on  itself  ;  as  in  consumption,  when 
the  pulse  is  quick,  that  is,  over  seventy,  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  with  decreased  chances  of  cure, 
until  it  reaches  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  when  death  comes  before 
many  days.  When  the  pulse  is  over  seventy 
for  months,  and  there  is  a  slight  cough,  the 
lungs  are  affected. 

Sleeplessness.  —  The  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  gives  some  hints  to  the  many  persons 
who  nowadays  suffer  from  sleeplessness.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  inducing  natural 
sleep,  it  says,  is  the  application  of  mustard 
plasters  to  the  abdomen.  Preyer,  of  Jena,  ad- 
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vocates  the  administration  of  a  freshly  made 
solution  of  lactate  of  soda,  or  of  some  milk  or 
whey.  Where  the  sleeplessness  depends  upon 
brain  exhaustion,  Dr.  Hollis  recommends  the 
administration,  just  before  bedtime,  of  a  tum¬ 
blerful  of  hot  claret  and  water,  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are 
useful  when  acid  dyspepsia  is  present.  In  hot 
weather,  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  sleeping 
apartments  with  water  lessens  the  irritant  pro¬ 
perties  cf  the  air,  adding  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  sleepers  ;  possibly  the  quantity  of  ozone 
is  at  the  same  time  increased.  When  sleep  is 
broken  by  severe  pain,  opium  or  morphia  is 
of  value.  In  the  wakefulness  due  to  neuralgia, 
it  is  often  better  to  inject  a  small  dose  of  mor¬ 
phia  hypodermically  near  the  branch  of  the 
affected  nerve,  than  to  administer  it  by  the 
mouth. 

Prehistoric  Animals  in  Europe. — Well 
worth  reading  is  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins’ 
Preliminary  Treatise  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Pleistocene  Mammalia  to  those  now  living  in 
Europe,  published  by  the  PaUeontographical 
Society.  It  makes  clear  the  evidence  by  which 
the  relationship  has  been  established,  and 
abounds  with  interesting  and  remarkable  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  animals  of  Europe.  For 
example,  the  reindeer  lingered  in  Caithness 
down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and,  as  Professor 
Dawkins  observes,  we  see  **  that  it  ranged  still 
farther  south  in  the  Prehistoric  age,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  Pleistocene,  it  reached  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  It  is  surprising,"  he  continues, 
"  that  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  unis  are 
the  only  three  mammals  which  have  been  ex¬ 
terminated  in  Europe.  The  principal  interest 
centres  in  the  domestic  animals.  The  fact  that 
the  urns  bre^  was  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  English  is  most  important  for  the  student 
of  history.  The  distribution  of  the  fallow-deer 
was  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  Roman 
power  ;  while  th£  nonhward  distribution  of  the 
cat  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  intercourse 
which  the  people  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Britain  had  with  the  south  and  east  of  Europe." 

The  Oldest  American  Land  -  Plant. — 
Relics  of  terrestrial  vegetation  of  extreme 
antiquity  have  been  found  in  Ohio  by  Professor 
Claypole,  of  Antioch  College.  During  a  geo¬ 
logical  excursion,  one  of  his  students  called 
attention  to  a  slab  of  fossiliferous  limestone 
from  the  Clinton  beds,  which  are  of  Upper  Si¬ 
lurian  age.  This  specimen  is  notable  for  pre¬ 
senting  vegetable  impressions  which  are  strik¬ 
ingly  suggestive  of  a  Lepidodendron  stem.  In 
studying  the  character  of  the  plant.  Professor 
Claypole  has  had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Dawson’s 
advice.  Probably  it  belongs  to  a  new  genus, 
closely  related  to  Lepidodendron,  for  which  the 
name  Glyptodendron  is  suggested — a  name  which 


refers  to  the  sculpturing  of  the  stem.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  in¬ 
disputable  traces  of  land  -  plants  had  not 
previously  been  found  in  America  on  so  low  a 
geological  horizon.  Nor  indeed  had  remains 
of  arborescent  vegetation  been  found  in  strau 
of  this  age,  either  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New 
World. 

Ancient  Tombs  in  Frnace. — An  important 
series  of  archaeological  discoveries  have  been 
made  during  the  last  three  years  at  Caranda, 
France,  by  MM.  Moreau.  They  have  found, 
in  the  dolmen  of  Caranda  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  more  than  2,600  tombs,  containing 
about  6,000  objects  belonging  to  the  prehis¬ 
toric  epoch  (flints  found  in  the  dolmen),  the 
Gaulois  epoch  (bronze  rings  and  bracelets, 
amber  necklaces  and  pottery),  the  Roman  or 
Gallo-Roman  epoch  (reddish  earthenware  ves¬ 
sels),  and  the  Merovingian  epoch.  One  re¬ 
markable  "  find’’  was  that  of  a  Gaulois  chief 
buried  in  his  chariot.  His  head  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  peculiar  earthenware 
vessels.  Presently  there  were  found  the  iron 
tires  of  two  wheels,  placed  vertically  on  either 
side,  about  0'40m.  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave 
in  which  the  body  was  extended,  at  about  the 
level  of  ordinary  interments.  These  tires 
were  about  o-ojm.  broad  and  o-oo6m.  thick. 
The  weight  of  the  earth  had  broken  them  into 
several  pieces,  but  each  circle  was  complete, 
and  the  nails  which  attached  them  to  the  fel¬ 
loes  were  still  adherent.  The  wheels  had  a 
diameter  of  o-qom.  Several  other  iron  pieces, 
probably  belonging  to  the  chariot,  were  also 
found,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  weapons — for 
example,  a  strong  iron  lance,  with  point 
downward,  along  the  right  leg.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  grave  there  was  a  bit,  with  its 
iron  fillet. 

Tearless  Madness. — One  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  facts  connected  with  madness  is  the  utter 
absence  of  tears  amidst  the  insane,  observes 
the  British  Medical  foumal.  Whatever  the 
form  of  madness,  tears  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  as  much  in  the  depression  of 
melancholia,  or  the  excitement  of  mania,  as 
in  the  utter  apathy  of  dementia.  If  a  patient 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  be  discovered  in  tears,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  either  a  patient  com¬ 
mencing  to  recover,  or  an  emotional  outbreak 
in  an  epileptic  who  is  scarcely  truly  insane  ; 
while  actually  insane  patients  appear  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  weeping  ;  it  is  only  return¬ 
ing  reason  which  can  once  more  unloose  the 
fountains  of  their  tears.  Even  when  a  lunatic 
is  telling  one  in  fervid  language  how  she  has 
been  deprived  of  her  children,  or  the  outrages 
that  have  been  perpetrated  on  herself,  her  eye 
is  never  even  moist.  The  ready  gush  of  tears 
which  accompanies  the  plaint  of  the  sane  wo- 
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man  contrasts  with  the  dry-eyed  appeal  of  the 
lunatic  It  would,  indeed,  seem  that  tears 
give  relief  to  feelings  which  when  pent-up 
lead  to  madness.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges 
of  reason  to  be  able  to  weep.  Amidst  all  the 
misery  of  the  insane,  they  can  find  no  relief  in 
tears. 

Folk  Lore  about  Animals. — In  a  new 
work  on  the  subject,  M.  Eugene  Rolland  tells 
of  a  variety  of  French  superstitions  and 
ancient  beliefs  respecting  well-known  ani¬ 
mals.  The  wer-wolf  legends  are  still  of  force 
in  Normandy,  and  certain  annual  observances 
among  the  peasantry  have  reference  thereto. 
The  brains  of  a  rabbit  are  said  to  be  unfit  for 
food,  because  they  occasion  loss  of  memory. 
This  notion  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 
rabbit  runs  foolishly  into  known  dangers, 
on  account  of  a  feeble  memory ;  whence, 
also,  to  reckless  deeds  the  adjective  “  hare¬ 
brained"  is  applied.  White  ferrets  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Norman  peasants  to  be  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  infants. 

VARIETIES. 

The  Heart. — The  strength  of  the  heart  is 
shown  not  only  in  the  force  with  which  it  sends 
out  blood,  but  in  the  way  in  which  some  of  its 
parts  resist  pressure.  The  heart  has  hitherto 
been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  merely  a  double 
bag  into  each  side  of  which  tubes  come  to  fill 
it,  and  out  of  each  side  of  which  tubes  go, 
through  which  it  empties  itself.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  think  of  each  side  as  again  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  upper  chamber  and  one  lower. 
So  that  there  are  really  four  hollows  or  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  heart,  two  upper  and  two  lower. 
These  must,  however,  be  thought  of  as  in  pairs. 
The  two  chambers  of  the  right  side  are  quite 
separated  from  those  of  the  left  by  a  wall,  in 
which  there  is  not  the  smallest  opening.  But 
the  chambers  of  each  side  have  only  doors  be¬ 
tween  them,  doors  which,  on  the  right  side,  are 
three-leaved,  and  on  the  left  side  two-leaved. 
These  doors  or  valves  swing  back  freely  in  one 
direction.  They  let  the  blood  go  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  chamber  of  each  side  very 
easily.  But  when  that  is  done,  they  swing 
back  to  their  places,  and  they  are  held  there  so 
strongly  by  cords  attached  to  them,  and  to  the 
walls  of  the  lower  chambers,  that  all  the  force 
with  which  the  lower  chambers  of  the  heart 
contract,  all  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
pushed  against  the  doors,  avails  not  to  push 
them  open  in  the  wrong  direction.  Nay,  the 
pushing  of  the  blood  up  against  them  only  shuts 
them  tighter.  How  marvellous  here  is  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  required  end ! 
Again,  the  parts  of  the  heart  which  we  may 
call  the  walls  of  the  upper  chambers  (though 


they  are  movable,  contracting,  fleshy  walls)  are 
not  nearly  so  strong  and  thick  as  the  walls  of 
the  lower  chambers.  That  is  because  the  wails 
of  the  upper  chambers  have  comparatively  little 
work  to  do.  These  chambers  have  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blood  as  it  comes  into  the  heart,  and 
the  walls,  in  contracting,  have  to  push  it  gently 
through  the  valves  or  doors  into  the  lower 
chambers.  But  the  lower  chambers  have 
much  harder  work  to  do.  The  lower  chamber 
on  the  right  side  has  to  send  the  blood  through¬ 
out  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  while  that  on  the 
left  side  has  to  send  the  blood  into  every  part 
of  the  entire  body.  So  numerous  are  the  ves¬ 
sels  which  its  efforts  have  to  fill  that  no  part  of 
the  body  can  be  wounded  by  even  so  much  as 
a  pin-prick  without  injuring  some  tiny  vessels. 
This  left  lower  chamber  is  said  to  perform 
three-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  heart,  so  that,  if 
the  whole  heart  could  lift  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons,  this  portion,  by  its  work  of  one  day 
alone,  could  raise  ninety  tons.  Yet  how 
smoothly  and  quietly  does  all  this  go  on  ! — 
Sunday  Magaxine. 

Prince  Bismarck. — He  is  a  powerful  man. 
That  is  what  strikes  at  once  every  one  who  sees 
him  for  the  first  time.  He  is  very  tall  and  of 
enormous  weight,  but  not  ungainly.  Every  part 
of  his  gigantic  frame  is  well-proportioned — the 
large  round  head,  the  massive  neck,  the  broad 
shoulders,  and  the  vigorous  limbs.  He  is 
now  more  than  sixty-three,  and  the  burden  he 
has  had  to  bear  has  been  unusually  heavy  ;  but 
though  his  step  has  become  slow  and  ponder¬ 
ous,  he  carries  his  head  high — looking  down, 
even,  on  those  who  are  as  tall  as  himself — and 
his  figure  is  still  erect.  During  these  latter  years 
he  has  suffered  frequent  and  severe  bodily 
pain,  but  no  one  could  look  upon  him  as  an 
old  man,  or  as  one  to  be  pitied.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  everybody  who  sees  him  feels  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  still  in  possession  of  immense 
physical  power.  Photography  has  made  his 
features  known  to  all.  It  is  a  strange  face, 
which  would  attract  attention  anywhere,  even 
if  we  did  not  know  that  it  belonged  to  a  man 
whose  doings  have  changed  our  modern  world. 
It  is  a  face  never  to  be  forgotten — by  no  means 
a  handsome,  but  still  less  an  ugly  one.  It  was 
remarkably  bright,  full  of  humor,  of  merry 
mischief  even,  in  days  long  gone  by.  It  has 
now  become  serious — almost  solemn — with  an 
expression  of  unflinching  energy  and  daring. 
The  bald  round  forehead — an  object  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  phrenologist — is  of  quite  extraordi¬ 
nary  dimensions;  the  large  prominent  blue  eyes 
seem  as  if  they  could  look  into  the  sun  with¬ 
out  blinking.  They  are  not  quick,  they  wander 
slowly  from  one  object  to  another  ;  but  when 
they  rest  on  a  human  countenance,  they  become 
BO  intensely  inquiring,  that  many  people,  when 
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they  have  to  undergo  this  searching  look,  feel 
uneasy  ; — and  all,  even  Bismarck’s  equals  or 
superiors,  are  made  aware  that  they  are  in 
presence  of  a  man  with  whom  it  would  be  wise 
to  play  fair,  as  he  would  probably  discover  the 
subtlest  tricks.  His  thick,  well-set  eyebrows 
are  , singularly  long  and  shaggy,  and  they  add 
not  a  little  to  the  stern,  and,  at  times,  some¬ 
what  fierce  expression  of  his  countenance.  The 
nose  is  of  ordinary  size — not  as  long,  perhaps, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  rest  of  the  face  ; 
the  chin  is  large  and  massive. — Blaekivood. 

A  Play  in  the  Philippine  Islands. — The 
chief  attraction  of  this  period  of  the  evening, 
and  one  to  which  even  supper  and  dancing, 
roast  pig  and  polka  must  yield  in  Malay  esti¬ 
mation,  is  to  be  found  out  of  doors,  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  square,  not  far  from  the  church  and  the 
captain’s  own  house.  It  is  a  spacious  booth, 
the  [framework  of  bamboo,  gaily  draped  and 
festooned  with  cloth  white  and  red,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  flags  ;  within  is  a  raised  stage, 
side-scenes,  and  curtains,  the  whole  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  open  in  front  to  the  admiring 
crowd  that  will  stand  here  and  gaze  for  hours  ; 
on  either  side,  reaching  to  some  distance,  rows 
of  improvised  boxes  and  seats,  tier  above 
tiir,  theatre-fashion,  and  hung  with  bright  col¬ 
ors,  give  the  more  “  fashionable”  spectators 
view  on  the  central  stage.  But  boxes,  seats, 

'  standing-room,  all  are  gratis  to-night,  when 
the  village  itself  defrays  the  expenses  of  the 
common  amusement.  The  drama  is  a  Malay 
one,  and  the  characters  numerous :  kings, 
queens,  chiefuins,  damsels,  grave  counsellors, 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  so  forth,  all  in  the  gayest 
dresses  of  Malayan  type.  The  plot  is  generally 
an  adaptation  of  some  Biblical  story,  that  of 
David  and  Jonathan  being  the  most  often 
selected,  sometimes  it  is  taken  from  the  Hagi- 
ology  ;  occasionally  from  semi-historical  re¬ 
cords  of  wars  and  reigns.  The  dialogue  is 
commonly  in  verse  ;  the  acting  more  energetic 
than  Hamlet  might  have  approved  ;  the  music, 
abundantly  bestowed  as  accompaniment,  tol¬ 
erable.  ^t  whatever  the  theme,  two  charac¬ 
ters,  peculiar  in  their,  mode  of  adapution  to 
the  Malay  drama,  are  never  wanting.  One  is 
a  quaintly  attired  buffoon,  who  the  whole  play 
throughout,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  or  pathetic  scenes,  suddenly  cuts  in  from 
time  to  time,  now  addressing  the  actors  and 
actresses — the  latter  are  most  often,  as  on  the  old 
English  stage,  lads  in  female  dress — with  some 
absurd  counterfeit  of  their  oWn  speeches  and 
gestures,  now  mimicking  them  in  a  sort  of 
stage-aside  for  the  benefit  of  the'audience;  and 
thus,  in  a  rude  fashion,  supplying  that  side  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  comedy  of  human  life,  keeping 
pace  with  iu  tragedy,  which  the  skill  of 
Shakespeare  never  fails  to  present  personified 


in  the  Stephanos  and  Pompeys,  the  nurses  and 
clowns  of  his  noblest  dramas.  I  should  add 
that  the  Malay  buffoon  is  very  rarely  coarse, 
never  indecent,  in  his  licence.  The  other 
character  is  the  prompter,  not  studiously  unseen 
and  unheard  by  the  audience,  as  with  ns,  but 
patent  to  all  on  the  mid-stage,  and  reciting  in  a 
loud  voice  every  sentence  of  the  play,  to  be  re¬ 
peated  after  him  with  appropriate  action  by  the 
characters  themselves.  The  length  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  never  under  three  hours,  sometimes 
extends  over  as  many  successive  nights,  nor 
seems  to  tire  the  spectators.  —Comkill  Maga~ 
tine. 

Swimming  for  Girls. —  The  public  are 
continually  reminded  of  the  numerous  con¬ 
trivances,  supports,  stays,  shoulder-straps, 
etc.,  and  the  various  exercises  that  are  best 
calculated  to  prevent  round  shoulders,  a 
stooping  awkward  gait,  contracted  chests, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  kind  of 
exercise  for  girls  mure  calculated  to  attain 
those  desirable  objects  than  that  of  swim¬ 
ming.  During  the  act  of  swimming  the  head 
is  thrown  back,  the  chest  well  forward,  while 
the  thoracic  and  respiratory  muscles  are  in 
strong  action,  and  both  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  are  brought  into  full  play.  In¬ 
deed,  in  a  health-point  of  view,  females  would 
often  have  an  advantage  over  the  stronger 
sex,  as,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  adipose 
tissue  covering  their  muscles,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  smallness  and  lightness  of  their 
bones,  they  not  only  have  greater  powers  of 
flotation  than  men,  but  as  a  rule,  can  continue 
much  longer  in  the  water.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  qualified  to  become  good 
swimmers ;  and  Mr.  Maegregor  mentions 
that  out  of  a  class  of  thirty  girls,  whose  in¬ 
struction  commenced  late  last  season,  twenty- 
five  were  taught  to  swim  in  six  lessons,  and 
six  of  them  won  prizes.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  girls  will  not  be  debarred  from 
learning  this  graceful  and  healthful  accom¬ 
plishment  either  through  lack  of  baths  or  of 
teachers.  Such  a  practice  is  particularly 
called  for  at  the  present  day,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  growing  tendency  in  the  "girls  of 
the  period  *’  to  indulge  in  those  literary  and 
sedentary  pursuits  which  are  anything  but 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  healthy 
physique. — Medical  Press  and  Circular, 

A  CONTINUATION. 

When  the  locks  of  burnished  gold. 

Lady,  shall  to  silver  turn,”* 

When  thy  check  it  wan  and  old, 

And  thine  eyes  no  longer  bum 
With  the  brightnest  that  was  ia  them 
On  the  day  when  first  we  met. 

Even  though  I  never  win  them. 

Lady,  I  shall  love  thee  yet. 

W.  H.  POLLOCE. 


•  Thackeray. 
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will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  cvclopadic  features,  each 
number  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  genei-ally  a 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  individuaL 

Each  volume  contains  6  or  more  of  these  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousana  miles  ;  or  they  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for 
numbers  on  receipt  of  price  of  binding.  In  the  latter  case,  all  express  charges 
must  be  paid  by  the  senaer. 

TER]II§: 

Ubrary  atyle,  $7  per  year,  or  $90  per  set ;  Cloth,  $6  per  year,  or  $75  per  set. 

BINDING. 

Each  year  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  of  six  numbers  each, 
either  in  half  calf,  library  style,  or  in  green  cloth,  stamped  and  lettered.  The  price 
of  binding  is  $2.50  per  year  in  the  former,  and  $1.50  pr  year  in  the  latter  style. 

COVERS. — Cloth  covers  for  binding  sent  by  mad  on  receipt  of  60  cents  pr 
volume,  or  $1  pr  year,  and  they  can  be  bound  by  any  binder  for  75  cents  pr  year 
additionaL  Address, 

JB.  R,  PELTONy  Publishevy 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


WHETHEE  YOU  TRAVEL  OR  NOT, 

Cinr  i  Tearir  emniActiiieit  Poller  li  lie 

TRAVELERS 

Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Ct. 

— .«•  — 

AnrUAL  PREKirrMS  fob  a  gbkebal  accideht  pouct. 


:  Sum  Insured  in 
rase  of 

:  1  Fifal  Accident. 

;  Weekly  Indemulty 

1  for 

-  Total  DUabllItv. 

Yearly  Coat 
at 

Preferred  Rate. 

Yearly  Cost 
Extra 

Preferred  Itate. 

Yearly  Coat 

at 

Ordinary  Rate. 

Yearly  Cost  J 

St,  i 

Medium  Rste. 

$1000 

$6  00 

$8  00 

$e  00 

$7  80 

$10  00  ! 

[  2000 

10  00 

10  00 

12  00 

IS  00 

20  00  1 

-  3000 

18  00 

18  00 

18  00 

22  60 

SO  00  1 

4000 

1  20  00 

20  00 

24  00 

30  00 

40  00 

6000 

1  26  00 

28  00 

30  00 

37  80 

60  00  '! 

I  PRKFXRKKD  CRASS— $6  prr  Ai<rOO.— Banki-rx,  Dook-keepera,  Merchant*,  PrnfcMlonal  Men,  In*ur- 
:  ance  OfBcers,  Clerk*,  Phrrniciaii*  and  8urveon«.  etc. 

I  KXTRA  VREFFIiHIili  CLASS~$6  prr  411000.— Cummcrcial  Aitcnt*, Travelliof  Men, Book A^enU, 
Inxuranco  Adjuster*,  etc. 

i  *  OKDJSA  KV  CRASS — $7. SO  prr  #  lOOO.— Arrhiteets,  Budder*,  Shoemakers,  I*r{nters,  Plumbers, 
:  Jewellers,  Machinist*,  Horse-Oar  Cundnetors,  etc. 

MEIilVM  CRASS— $10  prr  41000.— Biacksmithe,  Masons,  Carpenters,  Butchers,  Car-Drivers,  Painters. 

:  Farmers,  Hostlers,  Policemen,  etc. 

i  (('ompIrU  ClMtiAnhlkMi  cm  W  iBamwl  0t  tkr  Cn—y—y*t  AfMtO 

OKyKRAR  ACCinKST  P/CA' CPN,  insiirin);  $9IHI0  in  event  of  death  hjr  Acciden',  or  $15  weekly  iudem- 
I  nltjr  for  wholly  Disabling  Injury,  at  SS  cents  a  d*l.  or  $4.50  fur  90  days. 

33,000  ACCIDENT  CLAIMS~PAIDr  AMOUNT,  $3,000,000. 

I  JA.MTC8  Ci.  BA.TTKRSON',  Brew’t.  ROBIVKY  BKN’NIR,  S«*o’y. 

PiHE  Imtoetei)  EirosAvnros. 

■  1  _ 

I  FOJi  FRAMING  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


This  new  catalogne  of  Imported  engravings  comprise*  a  large  and  varisd  list  of  elegant  and  popniar  works, 
from  the  best  American  and  Snropean  artist*.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  lln*  and  stipple,  printed  on  fine  heavy 
liaper,  with  ample  margin  for  framing  or  tbs  portfolio.  Bvery  variety  of  subject  is  represented  in  our  catakigna— 
Portraits,  lAndscapes,  Animals,  Fignres,  Marine  Views,  and  Historical  Pictures,  from  such  we>l-known  artists  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdeil,  Kastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

Thsee  engravings  are  numberod  in  catalogne,  and  in  ordering,  the  figure*  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
sisee,  ftom  13xl5taMx40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  np  on  rollur,  and  without 
injury.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogne. 

Prlo«,  from  t(  to  tIO,  according  to  Size. 

A  discount  made  on  large  purchases. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PEliTON,  Pvblifiher, 

9S  Bond  Street,  New^York, 


